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Stars Upstream 


by Leonard Hall 


Audubon Screen Tour Lecturer 


Current River, often called “the most beautiful small river in America,” runs through the 
heart of the Missouri Ozarks, where scrub oak grows thick as whiskers on a bobcat’s chin. 
Len Hall—well-known St. Louis Post-Dispatch columnist, naturalist, and the proprietor of Possum 
Trot Farm—has floated the Current and traded stories with the hill folk for thirty years. Now, 
in a warm personal style backed up by a knowledge of the natural sciences, he brings this 
backwoods region, where the beaver have come back after a hundred years, vividly to life for you. 


Into their canoe go Len, his wife Ginnie, and his Irish setter, Tiger, for excursions from the 
headwaters to the flatlands. The history, rugged scenery, wildlife, and hardscrabble farms of the 
Current River valley all play a part in their narrative. 
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LUDLOW GRISCOM 
1890-1959 


by Roger Tory Peterson 


the Board of the National Audubon Society 

for many years and an Associate Editor of 
Audubon Field Notes, passed away in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. His death came barely three weeks 
before the publication of his Birds of Martha's Vine- 
yard, which he produced in collaboration with his close 
friend, Guy Emerson. He had corrected final proofs 
but just missed the pleasure of holding the bound 
copy. 

Those of us who knew Ludlow Griscom for more 
than thirty years feel a particular sense of loss, for he 
symbolized an era, the rise of the competent field 
ornithologist. It was he, more than any other man, 
who bridged the gap between the shot-gun naturalist 
of the old school and the modern field biologist. He 
demonstrated to tradition-bound ornithologists that 
practically all birds have “field marks’’ and can be 
reliably identified through the binocular rather than 
through the sights of the collecting gun. A whole 
generation of students now owe their skill to his 
pioneering. Many of the younger crowd are not aware 
of this for the field recognition of most birds is now 
common knowlelge, concisely explained in the Field 
Guides and made clear by simple illustrations. But 
the technique itself owes much of its origins to 
Griscom, who once had to prove to his skeptical elders 
that he could actually identify most any bird at a snap 
of a finger—and at a distance. To repeat an often- 
told story, he was challenged by one of the older 
generation who made most of his own identifications 
by shooting his birds. Griscom spotted an obscure 
warbler in the top branches of a sycamore. He stated 
unequivocally that it was a female Cape May War- 
bler. The old-timer blazed away and the bird dropped 
at his feet. It was indeed a female Cape May. After 
repeating this performance several times Ludlow 
had proven his point and from then on his authority 
was seldom questioned. 

In the mid-1920’s when he dominated the bimonthly 
Tuesday night meetings of the Linnaean Society in 
New York his most apt proteges were the young men 
of the Bronx County Bird Club. Joseph Hickey and 
Allan Cruickshank were among the members of this 
small but very select group and I was allowed to join 
as the first non-Bronx member (William Vogt of 
Road to Survival fame and encyclopedic John Kieran 
were admitted soon after). In fact it was the Bronx 
County Bird Club that first developed the high pres- 
sure methods that are now used widely throughout 
the country in the Audubon Christmas Counts. 

Griscom’s influence, starting in his Linnaean days, 
widened like the ripples on a pond. His star pupils, 
the Bronx boys, in turn had their own proteges some 
of whom carried the split-second field techniques to 
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O* MAY 28th, Ludlow Griscom, Chairman of 


Photograph by Edwin Way Teale 


every corner of the land. In the meantime Ludlow 
Griscom had established a second center of dispersal 
in Boston where he had gone in 1927 to take a posi- 
tion on the scientific and administrative staff of Har- 
vard University’s Museum of Comparative Zoology. 
For years he was the leading force in the Nuttall 
Ornithological Club in Cambridge and was also active 
in guiding the destinies of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. 

As I have written elsewhere, the mind of a good 
field observer works like a kaleidoscope, the gadget 
wherein loose fragments of colored glass fall quickly 
into symmetrical patterns. When a bird is seen it is 
centered immediately in the field glass. All the thou- 
sands of fragments that the observer knows about 
birds—locality, season, habitat, voice, actions, field 
marks and likelihood of occurrence—flash across the 
mirrors of the mind and fall into place—and the bird 
is identified. 

True, an enormous number of fragments do not 
deal in an important way with identification and one 
must have a selective mind, like an IBM machine, to 
be efficient. Griscom always amazed his colleagues 
by being just a bit quicker than they. His reactions 
were more nearly instantaneous. This could be ex- 
plained by his disciplines in several fields. To go back 
to his boyhood, he crossed the Atlantic 15 times before 
he was 28 and showed a great aptitude for linguistics. 
He spoke 5 languages fluently, could read 10 easily 
and could translate up to 18 with a little help. As 
a young man he played the piano so proficiently that 
he eventually had to make a choice between the 
career of a concert pianist and that of an ornithologist. 
Ornithology won out. Languages and music both de- 
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mand ‘he control of great masses of detail so organized 
that they can be sorted out with unconscious speed. 
Griscom’s achievements in these fields undoubtedly 
conditioned his way of thinking. His musical memory 
certainly gave him a highly critical ear for the sub- 
tleties of bird song. He had a trained ear that also 
had the advantage of being unusully acute. During 
World War I while on military duty he became sort 
of an exhibition piece when army doctors tested the 
sensitivity of his hearing. 

Most professional ornithologists knew Ludlow Gris- 
com as a systematist, first in the Bird Department 
of the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York and later at the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
in Cambridge where he spent long hours poring over 
trays of skins, not only of North American birds but 
also those of tropical America. Identification of speci- 
men material requires a different technique and many 
birders who know birds well in the field are often 
not at all sure of themselves when they pick up a 
skin. Knowing skins engraved on Ludlow Griscom’s 
memory an exact image of every part of a given bird. 
This discipline contributed to his legendary ability 
in the field. 

Few of his friends knew of his parallel activities 
in botany. Forty thousand sheets of pressed plants were 
in his own herbarium and in the Gray Herbarium at 
Harvard. Dr. M. L. Fernald, author of the new 
Gray's Manual of Botany, often used Griscom as a 
guinea pig to see if his plant keys would work. The 
two men went on collecting trips together, particularly 
in Newfoundland, and much of the information about 
western Newfoundland in Gray's is based on Gris- 
com's material. It was on one of these expeditions that 
Ludlow met his wife, Edith Sloan, who was then a 
trained nurse at one of the Grenfell Missions. His 
thorough grounding in botany gave him an ecologist's 
approach to his studies. Plants are often useful indi- 
cators when searching for birds. 

He both discovered new plants and named them 
just as in the American tropics he had discovered and 
named new birds. Once as a young man in the Guay- 
mie Indian country of western Panama, where no 
ornithologist had ever preceded him, he collected nine 
birds new to science. Nine times, before he pulled the 
trigger, he knew he was getting a bird not to be 
found in the study trays of any museum in the world. 

Griscom's records in his numerous journals extend 
in an unbroken line from May 7, 1907, when he 
stepped into the Ramble in Central Park in New York 
City to look for warblers. His first glimmerings of in- 
terest started long before that. Although a poll of most 
members and fellows of the A.O.U. reveals that their 
interest was sparked at the ages of ten, eleven or 
twelve, Griscom claimed that he was launched at 
six, 

_By the age of fourteen he had decided on the career 
of an ornithologist. He received his A.B. degree from 
Columbia University in 1912 and his M.A. from 
Cornell in 1915. After teaching for one year in the 
biology department of the latter university he joined 
the staff of the bird department at the American 
Museum in New York. While there he made expedi- 
tions to Panama, Nicaragua, Guatemala and Yucatan, 


but he never neglected the local birds. His “Birds of 
the New York City Region” became the Bible of the 
Bronx County Bird Club and of the Linnaean Society. 

Ludlow Griscom was a fellow of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union and became its President in 
1957 but was forced to resign within the year because 
of his failing health. His health also forced him 
to relinquish his Chairmanship of the Board of the 
National Audubon Society where he had served with 
distinction for several years during the period of the 
Society's greatest growth. Later he was awarded the 
Audubon Medal. His many directorships and trustee- 
ships in various organizations (National Audubon, 
Massachusetts Audubon, Boston Museum of Science, 
Children’s Museum of Boston, Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Assn., A.O.U., etc.) undoubtedly contributed 
to his premature breakdown of health, for though he 
was presumed to be a man of iron, he was unsparing 
of his energies and he felt his responsibilities deeply. 

The Massachusetts Audubon Society established in 
November 1958 the Ludlow Griscom Research Station 
in connection with its Wellfleet Bay Wildlife Sanctu- 
ary, formerly the Austin Ornithological Research Sta- 
tion. 

Other vital statistics: Ludlow Griscom’s Life List 
exceeded 3000 species. The number of field trips 
during his life is supposed to have been somewhere 
between 10,000 and 11,000. His publications include: 
Birds of the New York City Region (1923) 
Distribution of Bird Life in Guatemala (1932) 
Ornithology of the Republic of Panama (1935) 

A Monographic Study of the Red Crossbill (1937) 
Origin and Distribution of the Birds of Mexico 

(1940) 

Distribution Check-List of the Birds of Mexico (co- 

author) (1940-1950) 

Modern Bird Study (1945) 
Birds of Nantucket (co-author) (1948) 
Birds of the Concord Region, a Study in Population 

Trends (1949) 

Birds of Massachusetts (co-author) (1955) 
Birds of Martha’s Vineyard (co-author) (1959) 

In later years Ludlow Griscom would sometimes 
apologize for his addiction to bird-listing and would 
not divulge his year’s total because, as he put it, it 
emphasized unduly a relatively unimportant aspect 
of ornithology. He did not need to apologize, for 
certainly one who had contributed as much as he to 
faunistics, systematics, migration study and conserva- 
tion was entitled to some pure sport. And certainly 
far more than most listers he was able to interpret 
what he saw and to come forth with fundamental and 
provocative ideas. His summaries in Audubon Field 
Notes always made fascinating reading. 

Griscom may have underestimated the value of his 
weekend bird-watching. It may well be that the long 
history of ornithology will record that perhaps his 
most significant contribution was that he elevated field 
recognition to a science and thereby telescoped the 
number of years needed by the serious bird student 
to master his basic training. Those who have not be- 
come well-grounded first in identification and local 
faunistics are seldom as effective later in the farther 
reaches of ornithology. 
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THE CHANGING SEASONS 
A Summary of the 1959 Spring Migration and its 


Geographic Background 


Robert J. Newman and George H. Lowery, Jr. 
Louisiana State University 


EXT TIME YOU ARE NEAR A GLOBE, 

note carefully the shape of the Western Hemi- 

sphere. You will find, to your possible sur- 
prise, that 97 per cent of South America lies farther 
east than the Atlantic side of Florida and that no 
part of that continent is as close to Texas as some 
parts are to the coast of Africa. You will see also 
that the connections between the two Americas form 
an ensemble of narrow strips of land and wide ex- 
panses of water whose central axis extends as much 
from east to west as from south to north. Like this: 


| 
'STHMUS 
OF 
TEHUANTEPEC 


Each fall, small land birds of more than 200 kinds 
pour southward from the United States into the solid 
black areas of the map. Half the species go no farther 
than Mexico or the West Indies; some 60 reach Cen- 
tral America; and, wholly or in part, at least 50 
travel all the way to South America itself. For many, 
if not most, of these species the move is from a larger 
breeding range to a much smaller wintering range; 
and the resulting compression of populations in the 
tropics in winter creates an ornithological time bomb 
whose fuse is set for the coming of spring. 

When the big explosion finally occurs, its rever- 
berations are not as forcefully felt in the western half 
of the United States as in the eastern half. Western 
night migrants—not as numerous to begin with as 
the eastern ones, according to counts of birds crossing 
before the moon—do not penetrate as far into the 
tropics and can return to their breeding grounds at a 
slow, steady pace overland. There is still little evi- 
dence, however, that the majority of eastern migrants 
wintering south of Mexico ever succeed in threading 
their way back through the constricted land connec- 
tions between the two continents, or even attempt to 
do so. In almost daily checks this spring at Teapa, 
Tabasco, near the narrow Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
(see map), Dr. G. Berrett, an L.S.U. graduate stu- 
dent, never listed more than 49 individual transients 
in any 5-hour period. 

Either as a result of inborn habit, the inescapable 
forces of wind drift, or both—no one can yet say for 
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certain which—numbers of returning eastern migrants 
find themselves over the sea, committed to finishing 
the perilous early stages of a dog-leg journey in great 
vaulting nonstop leaps forward. This sort of begin- 
ning imparts to eastern land bird migration a pro- 
nounced eccentricity, a quality of unevenness, that js 
later heightened, as Aaron M. Bagg’s matchless sum- 
maries have shown so often and so expertly, by the 
“critically timed, sustained interplay’’ of the cold and 
warm “colliding tides of air” that battle in the East 
for control of the American weather scene. In conse- 
quence, the Gulf -States might be regarded as the 
staging area for subsequent migration over half the 
continent. 

It was there on the afternoon of April 18 that the 
1959 edition of spring migration reached its visual 
climax. 


The Cover Story 


On that day, Sidney A. Gauthreaux, Jr., and 4 
companions were enjoying a wave of migrants piled 
up on Grand Isle, La. Glancing skyward at 3 P.M., 
Gauthreaux noticed a flock of 25 mixed orioles, tan- 
agers, and Blue Grosbeaks flying over at an elevation 
of about 500 feet. Remembering the spectacle he and 
J. P. Gee had witnessed at the same locality in May 
1958 (Aud. Field Notes, 12:358-359), he at once 
pointed his 10-power binoculars straight up. 

What he saw is illustrated by the circular drawing 
on the cover, refined from sketches made in the field. 
Against a background of white clouds and bright blue 
sky, land birds arriving from the sea were swarming 
northward at such great height that when he lowered 
his binoculars only 15 degrees most of them were lost 
to view. Nevertheless, in the brilliant sunshine many 
of the distant specks became flashing points of color 
like a rainbow of red and yellow confetti sprinkled 
across the sky. 

For as long as 5 minutes at a time migrants went 
by continuously. Then came gaps of 2 to 3 minutes 
when nothing was seen. Gauthreaux’s impression was 
of huge, widespread aggregations of birds up to 24 
miles in length, with little of the division into com- 
pact flocks so noticeable the year before. His numeri- 
cal estimates of the specks aloft were as follows: 
3:05 to 3:35 P.M., 1000-1500; 3:45 to 4:00 P.M., 
100-200; 4:45 to 5:00 P.M., 10; 6:30 to 6:35 P.M. 
(against the moon), none. 

Now and then Gauthreaux interrupted counting ‘o 
follow the few individuals that dropped down from 
the sky. In contrast to their behavior in 1958, such 
birds began their descent in broad spirals (lower 
diagram on cover). Then they plunged vertically 
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earthward, with wings held tight to the body, as in 
a study skin (lefthand bird, lower diagram). Just 
above the tops of the oaks, they pulled abruptly out 
of the dive and landed fluttering (righthand bird). 
Gauthreaux thought that at least 9 out of 10 of the 
migrants continued on without stopping, though one 
eroup of roughly 300 birds turned from their due 
north track to fly northeastward along the main slant 
of the island. 


April 17-19 on the Gulf Coast 


The day of the immense flight over Grand Isle 
happens also to have been the day when the most 
people were afield in the most places in areas surround: 
ing the Gulf of Mexico. A wealth of important de- 
tail concerning the results is to be found in the out- 
standing reports from the Florida and South Texas 
Regions by Henry M. Stevenson and Fred S. Web- 
ster, Jr. who have both aided us immeasurably in 
gathering supplementary data. In the synopsis that 
follows, observers contributing material not included 
in the regional write-ups are identified by their initials. 
These can be decoded through the alphabetic keys at 
the close of the 3 Gulf accounts. 

On the 18th, along with their notes on birds pass- 
ing overhead, the Grand Isle party turned in the 
biggest actual count of grounded nonwintering mi- 
grant land birds received this spring: 1285 individ- 
uals of 48 species, including 630 transients of 20 noc- 
turnally migrating species. At Pensacola the branches 
fairly flamed with tanagers, and there seemed to be 
thousands of other migrants in the little patch of 
coastal woods under observation. Confining attention 
to red birds alone, C. J. Kahn tallied 700 individuals 
(approximately half Summer Tanagers and half Scar- 
lets) before giving up even that limited project as 
hopeless. The breadth of the deluge was later sug- 
gested when an acquaintance from 20 miles east of 
Pensacola asked F. M. Weston “what were all those 
ted birds’ on his place around the middle of April. 
Another interesting footnote was provided by the 
Reddochs. While lunching at a beach restaurant in 
Destin, Fla. on that memorable afternoon, they saw a 
befuddled Hooded Warbler come in over the breakers 
and dash against the window pane. 

In past issues of this magazine, Mr. Bagg has 
explored the relationship between meteorological situ- 
ations and observations of grounded migrants all over 
the country so exhaustively and with such penetrating 
insight that further efforts on the same scale, in exactly 
the same manner, seem almost superfluous. In dealing 
with events in the Gulf area on April 18, however, we 
have experimented with a plan for extending methods 
of analysis to permit comparison of ornithological 
data, both positive and negative, directly on a weather 
map. Information regarding the varying amounts of 
held work from area to area was incomplete. So we 
have had to be content in this trial to rate the number 
of migrants seen by a somewhat makeshift point index 
that reduces, but by no means eliminates, the disad- 
vantage of a single observer in competition with a 
gtoup of observers. 


The results are shown on the large map on the next 
page. The 20 localities, together with the observers 


not already credited elsewhere, are as follows: A— 
Austin, Tex. (FSW, et al.); AM—Anna Maria Key, 
Fla.; BR—Baton Rouge, La. (EAT); Ch—Choko- 
loskee Island, Fla. (LAS); Co—Cocoa, Fla. (MOD) 
Cv—Cove, Tex.; Ga—Galveston Island, Tex.; GI— 
Grand Isle, La.; HI—High Island, Tex. (Mrs. Hooks, 
Mrs. Wier); Ho—Houston, Tex.; J—Jacksonville, 
Fla. (KLP); L—Leon Co., Fla. (HLS); MI—Mer- 
ritt Island, Fla. (WFW); NO—New Orleans 
(HBC); P—Pensacola, Fla. (JTB, CJK); SA—San 
Antonio, Tex. (HK); Sa—Sarasota, Fla. (CPP); 
Sh—Shreveport, La. (JRS, RLL); SP—St. Marks, 
Panacea area, Fla. TV figures are for species; the 
individual kill in Leon County was 59, second highest 
of the season. 

In spite of the crudity of the method, the dots do 
fall into fairly sensible array. In fact, the mapped 
distribution of grounded migrants—heaviest on the 
central northern coast, less heavy at the sides—is of 
the classic type often sited as evidence of large-scale 
trans-Gulf migration. The real surprise lies in the 
weather. None of the factors we have associated in 
the past with great pile-ups of birds were present on 
the coast or at sea. There were no fronts, no adverse 
winds, no centers of low pressure. Rain, a recognized 
but reputedly far less effective grounding force, fell 
over most of the area at some time during the 24- 
hour period beginning at 1 a.M. E.S.T., and showers 
occurred spottily in the early afternoon hours now 
thought most critical. But never within our experience 
has so little bad weather produced such large results. 

As the bottom corner maps show, the weather on 
the afternoon of the preceding day, when most of the 
birds may have arrived, and the following day, when 
the hosts of migrants at Pensacola were already gone 
(FMW), is so similar that it yields no extra clues. 
For fuller grasp of the possibilities, we must go all 
the way back to the little map for April 13 (upper 
righthand corner). On that date a stationary front 
stretched from the northeastern extremity of the Yuca- 
tan Peninsula to the tip of Florida. Behind the front, 
the air was cool and the winds adverse across the 
entire Gulf. One can imagine that under circumstances 
so unsuitable for oversea passage, migrants were build- 
ing up in great density near tropical points of depar- 
ture. Ideal flying conditions did not redevelop until 
the night of April 16, the presumed take-off time for 
birds reaching the United States on the afternoon of 
the 17th. Thus it would seem that the main arresting 
phase of wave development may have occurred before 
the water crossing. According to this view, the bird 
movement sweeping over the northern Gulf coast on 
April 17-18 was a phenomenon seldom recognized at 
these latitudes—an onrushing wave of released mi- 
grants so massive that even subtle forces were able to 
down impressive numbers. An interacting pair of 
agents may have assisted the rain in its grounding 
role: (1) a solid overcast along the whole northern 
Gulf perimeter at 1 A.M. that would have prevented 
celestial navigation; and (2) an air circulation at 
3000 feet (the level of all the charted arrows) that 
curved around the Florida Peninsula and may have 
swept along migrants from the Caribbean sector in 
an exhausting extension of their normal over-water 
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course. Some evidence for the latter idea was supplied 
at Pensacola by 20 Gray Kingbirds in eastward coast- 
wise flight, as if heading back after displacement, and 
a record-breaking 8 Cape May Warblers (CJK, JTB). 


Other Gulf-Area Movements 


The steeply slanted front edging slowly eastward 
across the Gulf in the top sequence of maps poses a 
different question. Will migrants meeting the cold 
barrier air push through to Texas? Or will they all 
sheer back to the northeast on the warm side of the 
front? Fred S. Webster, Jr. supplies a very com- 
prehensive answer beyond. In brief, the upper Texas 
coast did have migrants throughout the period. Grand 
Isle, likewise behind the front by the 12th, produced 
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a count on that date of 787 land birds of 44 migrant 
species, in terms of Webster's definitions (SAG and 
party)—far below the Texas best for the day in num- 
ber but again ahead in variety. Dauphin Island scored 
329 individuals and 35 species on the 10th, when on 
the warm side of the front (TAI); dropped to 117 
and 15 mext day, as the front arrived (TAI, LEW); 
and rose to 191= and 17 on the 12th, after the front 
had passed (LEW, Moores). Effects of the advancing 
cool air mass seem not to have been much felt in 
peninsular Florida until the 13th, when modest in- 
fluxes were noted at Anna Maria Key (Mrs. Brewer), 
Sarasota (CPP), and Merritt Island (WFW). The 
reader who has been able to follow the sequence of 
events as described by Mr. Webster and extended here 
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will realize that, except for the delay in Florida, the 
eastward progression of the front did not produce a 
progressive eastward shift of grounded migration as 
clearly as might have been expected. 

There were other frontal passages and other good 
lists of migrants on the Gulf coast in April, as you 
will learn from Mr. Webster and Dr. Stevenson. But 
these situations lacked the widespread coverage that 
makes inter-regional analysis most profitable. Mean- 
while. way down in Teapa, Berrett did not record his 
best list of migrants until May 2, and he was still 
finding transients there on May 15, days after the 
last reported concentration on the northern coast! 

However persuasive the element of speculation in 
the foregoing review may be, it is after all only hind- 
sight. The incidents of 1959 prove that Gulf migration 
has not yet lost its stimulating quality of surprise; 
and, until we can consistently diagnose its manifesta- 
tions in a given situation purely from weather infor- 
mation, before learning the observed outcome, we 
shall not feel we truly understand them. 


The Back-Cover Maps 

It has been our guess that every big onrushing 
wave of migrants (one without a blocking factor 
at the observation point) has its origin somewhere 
in an arrested wave (a damming-up of migratory flow). 
On this premise, it would seem that many of the 
spring inundations of birds for which the East is 
famous may get their start on the northern Gulf 
coast, where returning migrants are so frequently 
halted in bad weather. If such a basic relationship 
exists, however, it certainly is mot substantiated 
this spring by the selected information in the 
regional accounts. 

On the lower map on the back cover, the out- 
standing reported land bird “waves” or migration 
peaks are plotted, with black numbers on white 
squares for April dates and white numbers on black 
squares for May dates. As you see, the Gulf-coast 
concentrations, nearly all in April, seem to dissolve 
in a broad inland vacuum. Then in May, waves re- 
emerge north of Kentucky in apparently detached 
form. Where were the birds in the interim? Partial 
explanation is perhaps to be found in the tendency 
for influxes that happen to occur on Saturday or 
Sunday to attract the most notice. This “weekend 
effect’ barely exceeded random expectation in May, 
when the main movements of birds were under close 
watch by the legion of northern birdsmen; and a 
striking measure of their efficiency is provided by 
the midweek wave of May 19-20, detected all the 
way from South Dakota to the state of New York. 
In April, on the other hand, when good reports 
depended largely on special efforts of southern 
observers to get to the coast, no less than 13 of the 
17 recorded concentrations fell on Saturday or Sunday. 
Notable features on the western side of the map are 
the lateness of “waves” in West Texas compared 
with those in coastal California and the alignment 
of 3 concentrations along the trend of the Continental 
Divide (indicated by inverted V’s). 

The other back-cover map permits a quick over- 
all view of coast-to-coast land bird migration epito- 


mized, as nearly as possible, in the words of the 
various regional editors. At first glance, these sub- 
jective judgments may seem to produce an_ utter 
hodge-podge of conflicting testimony. On closer 
study, you will discover that, in general correspondence 
with the wave distribution, nearly all the better 
reactions come from either the northern or southern 
row of Regions. In the intermediate tier, only the 
evaluation for northern California reflects enthusiasm. 
How frequent this pattern is over the years, we 
cannot yet say; but you may recall that Mr. Bagg 
pointed out in 1957: “outstanding migratory ‘waves’ 
are not featured in reports for the Southern Great 
Plains . the Appalachian Region and the 
Southern Atlantic Coast Region.” 


Birds and Weather in the Far West 

Ornithologists in the Far West and those in the 
Deep South have one special concern in common. 
Both display more than average interest in precip- 
itation. But, whereas bird-minded southerners watch 
for rain on a day-to-day and. hour-to-hour basis, as 
part of the natural magic that will conjure up 
migrants out of nowhere, westerners usually concen- 
trate attention on the long-term cycles of wetness 
and dryness that so profoundly affect the land 
around them and the fate of the wild populations that 
inhabit it. 

This spring the old apparition of drought again 
hovered over all the Regions west of the Plains. 
In Arizona, stream flows dropped close to record 
lows. In southern California, desert flowers remained 
without blossom, wild food crops failed, and the 
chaparral became tinder-dry. And, worst of all, in 
key areas of Alberta and Oregon, water shortages 
threatened to curtail the nesting of waterfowl so 
seriously that effects may later be felt over much of 
the nation. 

For a change, the precipitation that did occur came 
several times in such form that its impact on western 
migration was specific, immediate, and dramatic. The 
weather of the period featured a series of incursions 
of frigid air that sporadically brought to springtime 
in the Rockies and neighboring areas the full white- 
ness of winter. As early as April 8-10, according to 
Dr. Baumgartner, numbers of bluebirds of all 3 
species perished in a Colorado blizzard and immense 
flocks of Robins became snowbound. But the truly 
phenomenal development was the rapid-fire succession 
of mishaps jammed into the 9 days beginning on 
April 29, an interval during which the heat in South 
Dakota soared paradoxically to 102 degrees. 

The scene opens with numbers of sparrows migra- 
ting on a calm, cloudy night through a bulge of 
polar maritime air and upsetting western precedent 
by crashing into buildings in the section of Oregon 
under the able editorial jurisdiction of Thomas 
Rogers. Then, on May 4, the story shifts to North 
Dakota and Herbert Krause, who tells of 100 Blue 
and Snow Geese pelted to death by a rain of hail- 
stones as big as golf balls. Rogers resumes the 
narrative on the following night with news of another 
mass collision, this time involving Lapland Long- 
spurs caught in an Alberta snowstorm. And Gale 
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Monson supplies the finishing touch, the destruction 
on May 7 of Pine Siskins in a thunderstorm in New 
Mexico. As you must have perceived, these incidents 
have nothing obvious in common as to species, 
location, or type of weather. Yet it is amazing if, 
in a part of the country where such occurrences are 
so rare, so many took place in so short a space of 
time sheerly as the result of coincidence. 

In less violent ways, the fresh sense of weather- 
awareness in the West aroused by Mr. Bagg’s stimu- 
lating inquiries last spring is beautifully sustained in 
a number of accounts, particularly the one from 
Betsey Cutler and Eleanor Pugh in northern California. 
Indeed, westerners have almost surpassed the East 
at its own speciality. Coming just after our pains to 
dig up new reasons why western migration should 
lack excitement, this turnabout is a little ironic, 
however transitory and relative it may prove to be. 


More About Disaster 


Though the Regions on the other side of the 
Plains counter with no new specific calamities as 
exceptional as those in the Far West, they do add 
a few elements: the ravages of heptachlor in the 
Midwest, described by Russell Mumford in a probable 
preview of similar reports from other places to be 
expected in our next issue; the discovery of a 
dozen carcasses of presumably drowned warblers 
along a short stretch of remote Louisiana shoreline 
(LLG) ; and a modicum of TV-tower fatalities, led by 
the one-night kill of 284 birds in Detroit cited by 
Dr. Breckenridge, which dwarfed an unprecedentedly 
low spring total of 21 at Baton Rouge (EAT, GHL) 
and nearly equalled the entire April pick-up even at 
Florida’s superbly checked and ordinarily highly 
productive Leon County station. In contrast to the 
sharply reduced slaughter at the towers, collisions 
of individual migrants with windows, power lines, 
and cars have attracted notice all over the nation. 

In the second of his model summaries, so original 
im their depth of perspective, Douglas James has 
reminded readers that the wholesale death of birds 
in the lethal cold of early 1958 was nothing novel. 
His implied optimism would surely have been ap- 
plauded by the revered originator of The Changing 
Seasons, the late Ludlow Griscom, who among his 
many-sided writings has bequeathed to us a study of 
the speed with which wild populations recover from 
natural catastrophe (Audubon Magazine, 43:191-196). 
So it is not altogether surprising that 3 of “the 
big four’ decimated southern winter visitants— 
the Eastern Phoebe, House Wren, and Eastern Blue- 
bird—have already bounced back to near-normality 
in many sections. Though here and there local vestiges 
of pronounced scarcity linger on, virtually all eastern 
editors hazarding judgment stress increases among 
these insectivores over shortages. The Hermit Thrush, 
in contrast, is credited with visible abundance only in 
northern California, far outside the disaster theater 
of 1958. 

The “poorly defined group’’ of secondary disaster 
species wintering south of the United States remains 
poorly defined. In areas where the hues of warblers 
failed to deck the woods with the full brilliance of 
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more prodigal years, the tendency is to lay greate; 
blame on the hypothetical agencies of misfortune 
publicized last year than on mere sleight-of-hand 
tricks of the weather. Yet almost the only definite 
species that have inspired repeated complaint 
thrushes of the genus Hylocichla; and, even in their 
case, the picture is thrown out of sharp focus by 
records of good to superior numbers in the Cohoe. 
Northern Great Plains, Middlewestern Prairie, and 
Central Southern accounts. 

B. R. Chamberlain of the South Atlantic Region 
again expresses a measure of healthy skepticism 
regarding alleged declines by suggesting that much 
of the slump in activity at individual feeding stations 
may be due simply to increasing competition from 
other stations. His theory finds a distant echo in 
Dr. Oliver Scott's statement regarding hummingbirds 
in central Colorado. 


dare 


Spring Displacements 


The word “‘displacement’’ implies the shifting of 
an object out of normal position by some external 
force. It can be very fittingly applied to the occurrence 
of birds at unusual times or places when the cause 
seems to be disorientation or migrational drift. It 
is far less appropriate when the birds have merely 
remained in the regular winter or summer range 
beyond the normal time or when they have made the 
move to the unusual location seemingly of their 
own accord. 

Three examples of reverse migration, the most 
extreme form of wrong-way movement, are given in 
the pages beyond: of Blue Jays in Minnesota, black- 
birds and Robins in Ohio, and migrants of unknown 
identity in Massachusetts. In the first case, Dr. 
Breckenridge gives turbulent cross winds as the attend- 
ing factor; in the second case, Mr. Mumford mentions 
the arrival of northerly winds and near-freezing 
weather; and, in the most dramatic instance of all, 
Dr. Baird alludes to a cold front. None of these 
incidents led to known displacements of birds beyond 
regular range boundaries. 

Lateral displacement of mass proportions seems 
to have taken place on several occasions. It was 
perhaps the factor responsible for the evidence that 
migration in the South Atlantic States was better 
on the coast than inland. At least, the 2 best 
‘coastal concentrations reported there—we would 
prefer not to call them “waves’’ if our interpretation 
is correct—came within 36 hours of a time when the 
night sky was completely overcast, air trajectories 
aloft were directed northeastward, and the stage was 
thus set for the drifting of migrants toward the 
coastline. Suggestively, the larger of these coastal 
peaks coincided with several of the observations of 
land birds over the Atlantic listed in Dr. Stevenson's 
valuable section on Offshore Records. Much later on 
and much farther up the coast, at the portals to the 
territory of F. R. Scott and J. K. Potter, the same 
combination of warm air rushing northeastward and 
complete cloud cover ushered in the week when 
Norfolk, Va. claimed the best flight of Swainson’s 
and Gray-cheeked Thrushes in years in astonishing 
disagreement with the dearth of these species every- 
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where cise in the areas along the Atlantic seaboard. 
And, on the opposite side of the continent, winds 
blowing toward the northeast were given credit for 
the greatest showing ever of Golden-crowned Sparrows 
east of the Cascades. 

In seemingly identifiable instances of drift such 
as these, of small scale distancewise but of large 
scale in terms of birds concerned, one may be seeing 
the process behind a great lure of field work—the 
scattered appearance of prize rarities far east or 
west of where they are expected to be. When the 
variety of these rarities has been above average, 
we among others have often somewhat inaptly called 
the result an “invasion” on the excuse that for every 
such bird seen there must be a hundred others that go 
unnoticed. Even so, neither eastward nor westward 
“invasions” can be compared to the movements that 
most truly deserve the name, those so clearly illumi- 
nated in the winter summaries by Dr. James—the 
great periodic southward surges of boreal visitants 
involving from scores to hundreds of observed birds 
of the same species. 

In view of the fact that eastward straying is pri- 
marily a feature of autumn, the amount of it 
reflected in odds and ends in this issue is striking. 
Curious whether this state of affairs is a perennial 
one, we have tabulated the number of spring records 
in 1958 and 1959 clearly east of the main migration 
route of the species. With both water and land birds 
included, the rough score is 65 individuals for 1958 
versus 124 for 1959; and the regional representation 
(a summing of the number of Regions in which 
each species was recorded as a stray) shows a 50% 
increase. Very few species qualify this spring in 
more than one Region, one exception not mentioned 
later being the Lark Sparrow (twice in Mass., once 
each in N. Y. and Fla.). Admittedly, it is not always 
possible to divine whether a given stray did its actual 
straying in the spring or in the previous autumn or 
to be certain that the locality lies outside the shadow 
zone where the real breeding range overlaps the 
known. In the one respect at least, we have published 
assurance from Dr. James that “not even an ‘echo’ ” 
of a western influx was noticeable in the early months 
of 1959, whereas in the preceding winter “‘the in- 
vasion of the East by western species was significant.” 

The westward air trajectories in our Gulf weather 
maps might cause one also to anticipate westward 
straggling. In this direction, the actual increase in 
regional representation is slight, only from 36 points 
to 42, even when vagrants in the Gulf area itself 
are taken into account; but the number of individuals 
is up from 59 to 93. A few choice examples are a 
Black-whiskered Vireo in Alabama, a Magnolia War- 
bler in Arizona, a Chesnut-sided Warbler in the 
Guadalupe Mts., an Eastern Pheobe and a Painted 
Redstart in southern California. 

At a season when almost the whole normal trend 
of bird movement is northerly, it is not surprising 
that the largest group of displacements is made up 
of birds that have overshot their regular northern 
tange boundaries. Here too the figures show a marked 
upturn: 78 regional representations and 189 indi- 
viduals in 1959 versus 48 and 149 in 1958. In this 


category, the Chuck-will’s-widow, recorded out of 
range in 5 Regions, succeeds last year’s top performer, 
the Summer Tanger, as the spring's most venturesome 
southern land bird. 


Migration Study in the Age of Technology 


While binoculars were uncovering the develop- 
ments already summarized and providing the main 
contents of ensuing pages, revelations of other sorts 
were taking place behind the scenes. Under the 
make-believe stars of an Arkansas planetarium, typical 
American night migrants were failing to show the 
dramatic reactions previously noted among Old-World 
Warblers (small-scale preliminary experiments by Dr. 
James). In the open farmland of Illinois, electromic 
apparatus powerful enough to register the “pipes” of 
thrushes from the fantastic distance of 2 miles aloft 
was devouring tens of thousands of feet of audio tape 
as, night after night through April and May, it made 
permanent record of the calls of passing birds (in- 
vestigations by Dr. Richard R. Graber with equipment 
designed by W. W. Cochran). At the Museum of 
Zoology at L.S.U., the whole continental flow of noc- 
turnal migration on nights gone by when hundreds 
of observers from coast to coast lost sleep to watch 
the moon simultaneously was slowly taking shape 
through reconstructions on a series of colored charts. 
And at Cape Cod, the modern miracle of radar was 
reaching out into the darkness to compress in symbolic 
form onto a small circular screen, constantly watched 
by the eye of a motion picture camera, the panorama 
of bird movement over an area of more than 80,000 
square miles of land and water! Exciting data obtained 
by the last means are referred to by Dr. Baird. 

The ordinary field observer who reads of this 
technical progress should not feel that his own 
chance to contribute to migration study has diminished 
in any way. For all their glamor and all their promise, 
the new techniques seem ultimately incapable, either 
individually or in combination, of bringing thorough 
understanding im a species-to-species sense of the 
way migrants behave in nature. Among the best 
things one can hope from them is that they will 
uncover sound general principles and suggestive clues 
that will rid good old-fashioned field work of its 
present elements of deception and make it a stronger 
instrument of research than ever. 

Meanwhile, there is no need to mark time. Our 
impromptu charting of the numbers of migrants 
around the northern Gulf on April 17 suggests how 
much might be learned next spring if all observers in 
key situations would carefully keep track of numerical 
estimates and their time afield. We may add that to 
all who, in the manner of Gauthreaux, have focused 
telescopes or binoculars on the great flights passing 
aloft—and this includes us both—this simple pro- 
cedure, available to everyone, seems in many respects 
the most satisfying of all the new methods of discov- 
ering facts about the migration that occurs beyond the 
range of ordinary vision. It may be that this type of 
observation works well only at locations where large 
expanses of water force a prolongation of high-level 
night migration into the daytime. But this in itself is 
one of the most important things we need to know. 
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Grebes.—Refugee Red-necked Grebes, part of the 
great freeze-impelled incursions of late winter, con- 
tinued to attract attention in April; and less than 3 
months after the Eared Grebe was added to the 
South Carolina list, the first specimen was collected 
for Florida. 

Pelicans and Allies—The White-tailed Tropic- 
bird put in its first spring appearance in memory 
over South Carolina waters. The Brown Pelican 
showed signs of range reoccupation along the Gulf 
of Mexico, in contrast to local signs of decrease on 
the middle Pacific coast; and that super-rarity, an 
individual far from salt water, turned up in Iowa. 
A Brown Booby spent more than 6 weeks in North 
Florida, while the one at the Imperial Refuge in 
Arizona was extending its record-breaking inland 
stay to 269 days. And, within 2 to 3 weeks after 
premature tropical storm Arlene, the Magnificent 
Frigate-bird was twice reported in New England. 

Herons, Ibises—The northward dispersal of herons 
was not only very early in some sectors but so 
widespread and so diverse as to species that it called 
to mind the postnuptial wanderings of autumn. 
Especially surprising to one who knows the Louisiana 
Heron in the state whose name it bears as an almost 
strictly coastal bird in spring was its occurrence. at 3 
localities in Ontario and western New York. The 


Cattle Egret also strained at the bounds of a hereto- 
fore largely maritime range (see the accounts of 
Baird-Emery, Nichols, Scott-Potter, and Gunn). While 
the Glossy Ibis was solidifying its freshly acquired 
status as a northern bird, with penetrations as far as 
Maine, the White Ibis established new records for 
“fall’’ migration by returning from westward breeding 


colonies to Florida in May. 

Waterfowl—With slight disregard for exceptions, 
it can be said that swan and goose flights were im- 
pressive wherever they could be expected to occur. 
Among ducks, the frequently reported pattern of 
“divers up and dabblers down’ conflicted with 
management concern regarding the Redhead and 
Canvasback. The Cinnamon Teal (sightings in eastern 
Okla., Wis., Mo., Ill.) won honors as the species 
most frequently detected out of range; but the 
nearest approach to a new state record was the 
shooting of a White-winged Scoter in Georgia. Feature 
discussions are presented by Mary Smith, who des- 
cribes firsthand the movements of waterfowl in Alaska, 
and Charles Nichols, who documents a 20th-Century 
change in Snow Goose movements with a wealth of 
examples from the current spring. 

Hawks. Cranes —Underscoring a situation already 
noted in winter, the words ‘“‘scarce” or ‘poor flight’’ 
recur in the hawk accounts of 4 adjoining Regions 
(N. E. Mar., Hud. St. L., Ont. N. Y., Appalch.). 
The Swallow-tailed Kite continued to turn up in 
out-of-the-way places, being seen on the Florida Keys 
(second time this spring) and in Virginia. The passage 
of Broad-winged Hawks was noted on April 25 at 
such widely separated points as Rosedale, Miss., 
Columbus, Ohio, and Hawk Lookout on Lake Ontario. 
By this same date, 5 Whooping Cranes had reached 
North Dakota, though nearly half the population 
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was still on the wintering grounds in Texas. 

Shorebirds, Terns.—Shorebird concentrations. as 
Fred Webster reminds us, are likely to depend more 
upon feeding opportunities than upon weather, and 
this fact has again produced a continental mosaic of 
reported abundance and scarcity. A long list of unusual 
birds includes three either entirely unprecedented for 
the states concerned or unique in this century: a 
Curlew Sandpiper in Maryland, Ruffs in North 
Carolina and Wisconsin. Dr. Scott's Central Rockies 
report refers vividly to “an undulating carpet’ of 
1000's upon 1000's of Northern Phalaropes on 
Great Salt Lake. The observer suggested that few of 
these phalaropes could have been seen on the Pacific 
Flyway; and, obligingly, Arnold Small speaks of 
only 40 individuals, while the other California editors 
do not mention the species at all. On the Atlantic 
side, however, big flights were noted off Long Island. 
The Common Tern sprang surprises from the Northern 
Rocky Mountain Region to the Atlantic states, and 
three of its southern relatives wandered beyond their 
usual limits, the most exceptional examples being 
2 Sandwich Terns in Virginia and the first Gull- 
billeds for Arizona. 

Pigeons through Woodpeckers——A major popula- 
tion shift of the Band-tailed Pigeon in California is 
thoroughly reviewed by Betsey Cutler and Eleanor 
Pugh. Other nonpasserine items of more than average 
interest are: another smooth-billed Groove-billed Ani 
in Louisiana; records of the eerily elusive Flammulated 
Owl near Salt Lake City, in Colorado, and in Arizona; 
and a Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker on the 
island of Nantucket, completing the parallel between 
the remarkably similar 1956-57 and 1958-59 invasions 
of the species. 

Song birds—By April 1, the great winter tide of 
Bohemian Waxwings that had swept over parts of 
16 states had largely receded. Yet before the month's 
end 2 more states had felt its effects—Missouri, 
where a lone straggler put in a 2-day appearance, 
and New Mexico, where the birds lingered by the 
1000's for a full month. The oddity of a warbler in 
Massachusetts with mixed Lawrence’s and Golden- 
winged plumage and the song of a Blue-winged was 
topped by a “Kentucky” Warbler in Tennessee that 
sported a breast band and sang like a Magnolia. 
Other unusual passerines included 2 more pairs of 
Thick-billed Kingbirds in Arizona, a Clay-colored 
Robin in Texas (second for the United States), and 
single Bachman’s Warblers in South Carolina and 
Florida. 

Acknowledgments.—The foregoing synopsis in its 
present form would not have been possible without 
the assistance promptly and unselfishly tendered by 
a number of people: Dr. Henry M. Stevenson and Fred 
S. Webster, Jr., who helped gather supplementary 
data; the many Gulf coast observers who sent detailed 
lists of observations; Sidney A. Gauthreaux, Jr., who 
prepared most of the illustrations; Stuart L. Warter, 
who completed the weather maps and aided with 
analyses; and John H. Conover, now of the Geo- 
physics Research Directorate, who interpreted the 
air trajectories for purposes of plotting. 
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REGIONAL REPORTS 
Spring Migration 
April 1, 1959 to May 31, 1959 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION.—Gen- 
erally speaking, this spring the weather was neither 
good nor bad. There were droughts in April and May, 

both of which were prov- 





identally of short dura- 
tion, causing no great 
damage—although the 
rains that ended the April 
dry spell put out no few- 
er than 120 forest fires 
in Massachusetts alone. 
Temperatures in April 
were generally above 
normal but were slightly 
below normal in May. 
The big news in the 
eneem southern part of the Re- 
gion this spring was the 
inauguration at South 
Truro, Mass. of the rela- 
tively new technique of us- 
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ing radar to observe bird 





movements. Cooperative 
efforts resulted in daily counts of migrants by day 
throughout eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
and a movie film made of the movements of migrants 
over Cape Cod by night. Not unexpectedly, the results 
were amazing: northeastward movement of night mi- 
grants over Cape Cod on an apparently direct flight 
to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia; passage of noc- 
turnal migrants continuing well into the early morn- 
ing hours; “reverse migration’ on a grand scale 
immediately following the passage of a cold front; 
nearly complete divergence between the observed (by 
bird-watchers) and the actual (as detected by radar) 
migration. This wonderful new tool obviously has 
much to offer the purblind investigator of bird migra- 
tion who, of necessity, has been limited in the past 
to the observable migration; we are all eagerly await- 
ing the full report of Messrs. Drury, Bagg, Morgan 
and Nisbet. However, until this new technique can 
point out the error of our ways we must continue to 
place our reliance upon the human observer, who, 
despite a predilection for rarities, and an obvious dis- 
taste for reporting numbers of the commoner birds, 
is after all, the wellspring upon which this report is 
and has been based. Frailties admitted—on with the 
report; and where better to start than with the rarities. 
The southern half of the Region was well supplied 
with southern, western and other stragglers (no re- 
ports received from New Brunswick or Nova Scotia). 
I must blushingly admit to seeing one of the rarest 
birds reported—a Magnificent Frigate-bird. No fewer 
than 10 Cattle Egrets appeared at a farm in south- 
eastern Massachusetts, while still others turned up 
elsewhere in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The 
Tufted Duck remained at Newburyport until April 4. 
An Am. Oystercatcher was seen at Nantucket, Mass. 


and later at Chatham, Mass. Red-headed Woodpeckers 
apparently survived in many of the places where they 
wintered, and their numbers were augumented by 
additional May migrants. There were 31 kinds of 
warblers reported with the three rarest—W orm-eating, 
Cerulean and Kentucky—each represented by at least 
three records. A Western Meadowlark, a Painted 
Bunting and several Lark Sparrows rounded out an 
eminently satisfactory rara avis spring. There appears 
to be a continuing increase in the numbers of some 
of the “disaster species’: the House Wren, the 
Eastern Bluebird and the Eastern Phoebe all appear 
to be recouping their losses. However, the Hermit 
Thrush is reportedly ‘‘still very scarce’ (V. Hebert). 
I would like to call attention to another species that 
apparently is suffering from the effects of field appli- 
cations of insecticides and that is the Savannah Spar- 
row. Although the evidence is, at present, admittedly 
skimpy, there have been a number of reports of 
whole sections of suitable habitat (where they nested 
a few years ago) that could not produce a single 
Savannah Sparrow. This was first called to my atten- 
tion by Wendell Taber, who noted the Savannah 
Sparrow shortage while driving through familiar 
country in New Hampshire and Maine in May; 
I, too, had noted a complete lack of Savannahs in 
once-heavily populated fields in Middletown, R. I. 
Others have since reported similar shortages, while 
still others have referred to the Savannahs as being 
remarkably late in arriving on the breeding grounds, 
(this I prefer to regard as exploitation of more suit- 
able habitats by unattached males from other areas, 
filling in territories formerly occupied by birds now 
deceased. This same phenomenon was observed in the 
House Wren, a year ago). 

This is the last column that I shall write as co- 
editor of the Northeastern Maritime Region. My suc- 
cessor needs no introduction to AFN readers and 
needless to say is eminently qualified for the job— 
he is Aaron M. Bagg. To Mr. Bagg go our thanks 
for adding yet another task to his already busy 
schedule. I would also like to take this opportunity 
to thank all of the cooperators and reporters who 
so generously have given of their time in sending 
reports from their respective areas, and _ especial 
thanks are given to Mrs. Ruth Emery, my co-editor, 
without whose skillful collation of reports received 
by her, these season summaries would not have been 
possible. However, despite the efforts of these good 
people, the reporting is still woefully inadequate; all 
too often the reports were written largely on the basis 
of observations made at Middletown, R. I., Nantucket, 
Mass. and the Boston area. Surely everyone cannot 
be so busy that they cannot afford to spend one eve- 
ning thinking about the past season, perusing their 
records, and writing a short report to the AFN editor 
discussing trends as they were observed in a given 
area. Such reports, from a number of observers would 
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be of inestimable value in obtaining a more proper 
perspective of the changes that are continually taking 
place in the bird world. 

Loons and Grebes—Good numbers of Common 
Loons were seen migrating through southern Rhode 
Island in late May. Red-necked Grebes were seen at 
a number of coastal localities with a high count of 11 
at Middletown, R. I. on April 19 (J. Baird), and an 
unusual fresh-water record of two birds was made at 
Belmont, Mass. on April 1 (D. Garrison). There was 
a particularly poor showing of Pied-billed Grebes this 
spring—a decrease that is undoubtedly related to the 
continuing drainage of our wetlands. 

Shearwaters and Fulmars —Seven Sooty Shearwaters 
and one Greater Shearwater were seen at Nantucket on 
June 1, the first reports of these species for the sea- 
son. On May 24 a fairly fresh specimen of a Falmar 
was found dead on the beach at Nantucket (J. V. 
Dennis). The finding of this specimen lends corrob- 
oration to the record of 5 Fulmars seen SE of Nan- 
tucket (at sea) on May 30 (H. G. Armstrong). 

Cormorants and Frigate-birds.—A particularly heavy 
spring flight of 2000 Double-crested Cormorants was 
seen on April 19 crossing the Upper Narragansett Bay 
in Rhode Island. A female Magnificent Frigate-bird 
was seen at Middletown, R. I. on May 20 (Baird and 
others), and is the second record for Rhode Island (see 
Narragansett Naturalist, Vol. 2, No. 3). Curiously 
enough, another or the same bird was reported seen 
at Dudley, Mass. on May 14 (Mrs. E. L. Hubbard). 

Herons.—There was a good showing of herons 
this spring with larger than usual numbers of Com- 
mon Egrets, Snowy Egrets and Little Blue Herons 
being reported. Cattle Egrets stole the show with 10 
birds appearing at a farm in South Dartmouth, Mass. 
on May 9; one at Newbury, Mass. also on May 9th; 
another at Wayland, Mass. on May 12, joined on the 
13th by a second bird; on May 14 a single bird ap- 
peared at Cranston, R. I. and on the 16th one turned 
up at Milford, N. H. Most of these birds quickly 
disappeared and it is doubtful that this summer will 
produce the first nesting record for the Northeast. 
A Glossy Ibis that appeared in April at Saco, Me. 
was still present on May 2 (Webb). 

Geese and Ducks—There was a very good flight 
of Canada Geese through the southern half of the 
Region this spring and an equally good flight of Brant. 
The usual ducks were reported in the usual numbers; 
however, it should be commented upon that New- 
buryport, Mass. in late April and early May produces 
some remarkable waterfowl concentrations: 2500 Can- 
ada Geese, 1500 Black Ducks, 1800 Greater Scaup, 
3000 Oldsquaws, and 400 Red-breasted Mergansers. 
For spice you can add the April reports of both 
European Teal and European Tufted Duck. 

Hawks.—Generally, a poor flight at the main con- 
centration points. Interesting reports include: a Rough- 
legged Hawk seen on May 16 at Orleans, Mass. and 
a spate of May reports of Bald Eagles. 

Rails and Shorebirds—As usual low numbers of 
rails were reported. The first nesting record for the 
Am. Coot for Massachusetts was obtained at Concord 
when 3 downy young (and 5 unhatched eggs) were 
discovered. An Am. Oystercatcher was first seen on 
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Nantucket on May 24 and what was probably the s 
bird was seen on Monomoy on May 31. Twent) 
species of shorebirds were reported. An Am. Gi 
Plover was seen at Squantum, Mass. on May 11) 
There were 3000 Black-bellied Plovers at Newbury. 
port on May 24, and 1200 at Monomoy the same day. 
Also at Monomoy on the 24th were 900 Ruddy Turn- 
stones, 2 Whimbrels, 60 Knots, 10 White-rumped 
Sandpipers and 6000 Sanderlings. A Stilt Sandpiper 
was seen at Jerusalem, R. I. on May 23. There were 
several Northern Phalaropes reported from the Rhode 
Island shore on April 30. Fifteen hundred Red Phala- 
ropes were reported from Great Round Shoals off 
Nantucket on May 13. 

Gulls, Terns and Alcids —Black-headed Gulls were 
reported from Newburyport through April 12. A 
Little Gull was also seen at Newburyport, May 1-6, 
and again on May 30. A Royal Tern was at New- 
buryport on May 23 (B. Keenan) and there were 
several reports of Caspian Terns from Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. A Dovekie was seen at Nantucket 
on April 24 and there were several reports of the 
Razorbill in May, all of them oiled. 

Cuckoos, Goatsuckers, Woodpeckers —Good num- 
bers of both Yellow-billed and Black-billed Cuckoos 
were reported. There were two reports of Chuck- 
will’s-widow from Massachusetts—one on May 6 at 
Plum Island (F. Elkins) and another at Squantum on 
May 9 and 10 (R. Fox). There were several reports 
of Red-headed Woodpeckers: one in Connecticut: 
three in Rhode Island; two in Massachusetts and one 
in New Hampshire. Black-backed Three-toed Wood- 
peckers still linger on with reports from seven locali- 
ties in Massachusetts and one in Maine. The most 
unusual of the Massachusetts records is that of a bird 
on Nantucket on May 10. 

Flycatchers.—There were generally good numbers 
of flycatchers, with Least Flycatchers apparently re- 
gaining possible losses of recent years. Eastern Phoebe 
reports are slowly increasing, although many observers 
feel that the numbers are still low. Mist-netting on 
Plum Island on the late date of May 30 revealed that 
considerable numbers of birds were still passing 
through and especially flycatchers: 7 Yellow-bellied 
Flycatchers, 6 Wood Pewees and 2 Olive-sided Fly- 
catchers. 

Titmice through Thrushes.—There were four reports 
of Tufted Titmice from Massachusetts and one from 
Rhode Island in April. But the only May report is of 
the pair that nested in Waban, Mass. last year and 
presumably is about to do the same this year. The 
first nesting record for the Brown Creeper for Rhode 
Island was discovered on May 16 at Tiverton (JB) 
(see Narragansett Naturalist, Vol. 2, No. 3). There 
were 9 Mockingbirds reported from Massachusetts 
during May and several were reported from Rhode 
Island. However, proof of the erratic nesting behavior 
of this species at these latitudes is afforded by the 
fact that in several instances vo mockingbirds turned 
up in areas where they nested last year. The Mocking- 
bird may be a permanent resident in the southland 
but in New England it is as erratic a bird as the 
Cedar Waxwing. Hermit Thrush numbers are con- 
sidered still very low. The Wood Thrush is increasing 
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in Maine (fide Packard). The heaviest flights of 
Swainson’s and Gray-cheeked Thrushes over Cam- 
bridge, Mass. occurred on the night of May 12 (I. C. 
T. Nisbet). This is interesting in view of the fact 
that despite a daily census during May, I saw not 
one Swainson’s or Gray-cheeked Thrush in southern 
Rhode Island. Eastern Bluebirds seem to have picked 
up some in numbers over previous years, 

Gnatcatchers and Vireos——There were compara- 
tively large numbers of Blue-gray Gnatcatchers re- 
ported: at least 18 reports in Massachusetts and 14 
reports from Rhode Island. There is an unusual 
report of a Loggerhead Shrike on May 24 at Nan- 
tucket—an amazingly late date for a migrating shrike. 
There were normal numbers of vireos, but a late 
general arrival of Red-eyed Vireos. 

Warblers —There were 31 species of warblers re- 
ported; generally a good flight. Worm-eating Warblers 
were reported from two places in Rhode Island and 
four places in Massachusetts; three Cerulean Warblers 
were seen in Massachusetts; two Kentucky Warblers 
were seen in Massachusetts—one at Plum Island and 
the other on Nantucket; another Kentucky was seen on 
Block Island, R. I. (the 3rd state record) ; six Hooded 
Warblers were reported from Massachusetts and six 
were reported from four locales in Rhode Island. 

Blackbirds, Tanagers and Finches —A Western 
Meadowlark was seen and heard at Boxford, Mass. 
and was observed by many birders. The Orchard 
Oriole continues its spotty distribution both in Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island. There were 5 Summer 
Tanager reports from Massachusetts and two from 
Rhode Island in May. Three Cardinals were reported 
from eastern Massachusetts but no evidence that any 
are nesting as yet. A Painted Bunting was seen by 
many observers at Waban on May 11 and 12. Two 
Lark Sparrows were reported—one at Newburyport 
on May 6 and the other at Nantucket was banded on 
May 12. White-crowned Sparrows passed over Rhode 
Island entirely with only a single report for the whole 
state, and Massachusetts did not fair much better, 
although Maine reported adequate numbers.—JAMES 
BairRD, Norman Bird Sanctuary, Third Beach Rd., 
Middletown, R. I. and RutH P. EMery, Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society, 155 Newbury Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION.—In the 
southern part of the Region the month of May was 
warm and the rainfall scanty; in southern Quebec, after 
a dry May, June was very rainy. 

Loons and Grebes—At Homer, N. Y. a Common 
Loon was found on April 6 on a pond so small that 
the bird could not take off. It was easily caught and 
then released on a larger lake (Wilson). Red-necked 
Grebes were very numerous and generally distributed; 
many were seen in Westchester Co., N. Y. on the 
reservoirs of the New York City water supply; 75 in 
northern New Jersey at the end of March and in 
early April, 6 were at St. Augustine, Que. on April 
26 (P. Germain). 

Petrels and Cormorants—Three Sooty Shearwaters 
were off the beach at Shinnecock, Long Island on 





May 21 (D. Puleston). 
There was a good migra- 
tion of Double-crested 
Cormorants, with several 
reports of inland flights, 
110 flew over Wood- 
Ridge, N. J. on April 26 
(Dorothy C. Pallas); a 
flock of 25 at Piermont, 
N. Y. on the Hudson 
River on April 18 was 
rather early (J. Morlan); 
still earlier and a most 
unusual occurrence for 
the locality was a flock 
of 7 at Whitney Point 
near Cortland, N. Y. on 
April 11 (M. Sheffield). 

Herons.—A survey of 
the herony near Lafayette, 
N. J. in early May showed that almost half of the 
visible nests were occupied by Great Blues. The first 
Common Egret at Brookhaven, L. I. was seen on April 
1 (DP) and at Fishers Island, L. I. the earliest was 
on April 13 (H. L. Ferguson, Jr.); there were several 
seen at the Jamaica Bay (L. I.) Sanctuary by April 
25. A Snowy Egret was seen at Williamstown, Mass. 
on April 9 (Bailey) and a flock of 8 at Guilford, 
Conn. on May 23. A Green Heron was reported at 
Sorel, Que. on June 3 (G. Moisan). At least 4 
pairs of Yellow-crowned Night Herons had started 
nesting at Mt. Sinai, L. I. on May 16 (DP). A Cattle 
Egret was photographed at Glens Falls, north of 
Albany, N. Y. on April 19 (second local record, Stan- 
ley and Mrs. Hart). Five Glossy Ibis were at the 
Jamaica Bay Sanctuary on April 18 (Queens County 
Bird Club). 

Geese and Ducks.—A good flight of Canada Geese 
was very generally reported in the Hudson and Con- 
necticut River Valleys; they were reported frequently 
near Binghamton, N. Y. throughout April with 
maxima on April 8 and 25. Over 2500 were in the 
St. Lawrence River between Quebec city and the Isle 
of Orleans on May 3 (R. Cayouette and PG). A 
flock of over a thousand Brant was seen at Jones 
Beach, L. I. on April 12 (A. Wollin); 4 were near 
Northampton, Mass. on April 14 (Mason and Thomas) 
and a flock of approximately 500 flew over Katonah, 
N. Y. on May 18 (S. Grierson). On May 3 a flock of 
200 brant was at Ste. Anne-de-la-Pocatiére, Que. (RC, 
PG) and on May 31 at Basques Island, Que. 350 
were counted (Club des Ornith.). 

At the beginning of the century the Snow Goose 
was considered a rare straggler in the area between 
the southern part of the Region and the St. Lawrence 
River, but that designation has changed in recent years 
and these geese have become fairly common migrants. 
This spring there were some coastwise flights on south- 
ern Long Island; on the maximum day, April 5, 700 
were estimated in the morning at Babylon (I. Al- 
perin). There are two interior flyways: the Connecti- 
cut and Hudson River valleys. From the former, re- 
ports of Snow Geese came from Hartford, Conn., 
Becket, Mass. (100 on April 6, Desrosiers), Shafts- 
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bury, Vt. (40 on March 26, Koscha), Monroe, N. H. 
(100 on April 4, Emery), and Pittsburg, N. H. 
(about 200) on the same day (F. Scott). In the 
vicinity of the Hudson Valley, 125 (and 1 Blue Goose 
—first Rockland County record) were reported over 
Suffern, N. Y. on April 5 (J. LeMaire); about 200 
passed over Carmel, N. Y. on April 4 (Mrs. G. W. 
Little); and at Castleton, N. Y. below Albany, 75 
were counted on April 8 (Alan Devoe Bird Club). 
About 1000 were on their resting grounds in the St. 
Lawrence River at Cap Tourmente on March 24 (F. 
Hamel, et al.); on April 25 a very small specimen 
captured there (the culmen measured 48.5 mm.) was 
identified as a Lesser Snow. On May 3, 12,000 Snow 
Geese were seen at Montmagny, Que. (PG, RC). All 
geese had left Tourmente by the end of May. 

Seven-hundred fifty Pintails reached Sorel, Que. on 
April 22 (GM); at Great Barrington, Mass. a pair 
of Shovelers was seen on May 18 (Bailey). In north- 
ern Westchester Co., N. Y. Wood Ducks nested 
rather freely but they were somewhat scarce on north- 
ern Lake Champlain; at the federal refuge only 18 of 
the 80 available nesting boxes were occupied (E. H. 
Chandler). Reports of Redheads were few: at Quebec, 
Que. there were 2 6 6 and 1 @ on April 22 (PG 
et al.). A & Barrow’s Goldeneye was at Holyoke, 
Mass. on April 6 (Seitz) and at Basques Island, Que. 
15 64 and 9 9 Q were seen on May 13 (FH). On 
the St. Lawrence River on May 13 between Rivere du 
Loup and Matane, Que. 2766 adult Common Eiders 
were counted (GM and L. Lemieux); an immature 
King Eider was on Long Island Sound off Mount Sinai 
on May 16 (DP, G. S. Raynor). 

Hawks —Hawks were scarce throughout the Region 
and this scarcity was particularly noted in southern 
Quebec. A Turkey Vulture was seen at Freeport, L. I. 
on May 24 (AW); this species is slowly increasing 
in western New England; there were 8 records in 
the Hartford area in early spring; 5 were seen at 
Mount Tom, Mass. on May 3 (Keith and Westcott) ; 
1 was at Holyoke, Mass. on April 4 (S. A. Eliot) 
and 2 at Shelburne, Mass. on April 16 (Green). 
A Black Vulture was reported at Egremont, Mass. on 
May 15 and it was probably the same bird that was 
seen at Ashley Falls, Mass. on May 22 (Bailey). 

Goshawks were quite numerous in the Adirondacks 
for the cycle of the Varying Hare is at a peak there 
(G. T. Chase). At a nesting site at Texas, N. Y. on 
eastern Lake Ontario a pair of Bald Eagles appeared 
on Feb. 28. They were seen perched side by side on 
the old nest and both eagles were still present on 
March 29 but were not incubating (W. Spofford); 3 
adults and three immature were seen on March 28 at 
Hadley, Mass. (Leshure). One Golden Eagle was 
sighted from Mount Tom, Mass. on April 16 (F. T. 
Elkins). Ospreys were first seen in Rockland Co., N. Y. 
near Suffern on April 1 (W. Mount) and in West- 
chester Co., N. Y. on April 9 (SG). 

Rails —A King Rail was reported at Pittsfield, 
Mass. on April 22 (Bailey); a Yellow Rail was heard 
calling at Brookhaven, L. I. from April 23 to April 
29 and was once seen (DP). 

Shorebirds.—At Sandy Hook, N. J. om May 28 a 
pair of Am. Oystercatchers was seen; they remained 
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together, flying about and returning to a smal! spot 
in the sand (H. S. Sharp). Am. Woodcock arrived 
at Carmel, N. Y. on March 17 (GWL); at Brook. 
haven, L. I. they were first heard on April 1, and a: 
least 6 pairs took breeding territory there (DP) 
Upland Plovers came to Agawam, Mass. on April | 
(Keith) and there were 10 there on May 7 (Tyle; 

2 were at Hadley, Mass. on May 10 and 2 were 
Ashley Falls, Mass. on May 14 (Bailey). One Pec. 
toral Sandpiper appeared at Springfield, Mass. on 
April 8 (Bates). There was a heavy flight of phala- 
ropes off eastern Long Island in late April. On 
April 29 between Amagansett and Montauk Point 
literally “thousands” of Northern Phalaropes were 
seen (R. C. Murphy); at Shinnecock Bay on April 
29 and 30, flocks totaling about 900 individuals were 
seen; with the exception of about 5 per cent Northern 
all in these flocks were Red (L. Wilcox). One 9 
Wilson’s Phalarope in breeding plumage was at La- 
prairie, Que. on May 23 (W. Gaboriault). 

Gulls and Terns.—But few “white-winged”’ gulls 
were reported: a Glaucous at Fort Lee, N. J. on 
March 31 (F. Gill-) and a bird in second-year plumage 
of this species at Northampton, Mass. on April 17 
and 18 (SAE) were all that were recorded; an Ice- 
land Gull was at Agawam, Mass. on April 1 (SAE) 
and another on April 12 at Northampton, Mass. 
(Stone) complete the record of this group. Three 
Black Terns were at Hinsdale, N. H. on May 20 (T. 
Richards). 

Doves——Mourning Doves were below normal in 
southern Quebec ( L. M. and E. E. Terrill) but were 
recorded in usual numbers farther south in the 
Region. 

Cuckoos.—Yellow-billed Cuckoos were generally 
scarce but the Black-billed were numerous throughout 
as the food supply was abundant. 

Owls.—A Snowy Owl was seen near Binghamton, 
N. Y. on April 11, being mobbed by crows (L. E. 
Bemont) ; another was found at Northampton, Mass. 
on April 10, and was reported as having been in the 
neighborhood since early February (SAE). A Hawk- 
Owl at Charlesbourg, Que. was the last reported rep- 
resentative of the winter flight in that area (D. Lever). 
Near Minerva in the Adirondacks of New York the 
Barred Owl, formerly abundant, has shown a marked 
decline in numbers. At the same time it was observed 
that Goshawks and Great Horned Owls have been in- 
creasing—probably the reason for the decline of the 
former (H. Fosburgh). 

Goatsuckers, Hummingbirds, Kingfishers —A Chuck- 
will’s-widow was heard at Upper Montclair, N. J. on 
May 13 (C. Lincoln); Whip-poor-wills have shown 
some increase throughout. At Homer, N. Y. an 
early Ruby-throated Hummingbird was seen on May 
1 (N. Gustafson). The Belted Kingfisher, although 
showing some gain in numbers, is still scarce, par- 
ticularly in northern New Jersey. 

Wood peckers.—Red-bellied Woodpeckers are rather 
firmly established in northern New Jersey: 1 was re- 
ported at Fairmount on April 28 and 29 (H. Barlow). 
A Red-headed Woodpecker was seen on Fishers 
Island, L. I. where it is rare (HLF, Jr.). In Carmel, 
N. Y. a @ was found on April 20 (Mrs. W. Mead). 
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The only Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker re- 
ported was a @ at Pelham, Mass. on April 22 (Mor- 
gan). 

” Song Birds (general). —Migration of the passerine 
birds was generally early, often by as much as two 
weeks. The “waves,” such as they were, appeared in 
early May, but the remainder of the migration was 
ill-defined. 

Flycatcher. —A Western Kingbird was seen at 
Plainfield, N. H. on May 31 (Bagg). A Scissor- 
tailed was reported from Prospect Park in New 
York City on May 20 (Olney and Raymond). Re- 
ports indicate a general increase in Great Crested 
Flycatchers throughout most of the Region. There was 
some increase in Eastern Phoebes after an almost 
entire absence last year; this was substantiated by re- 
ports extending from northern New Jersey to southern 
Quebec, but as yet numbers are by no means up to 
normal. The numbers of Eastern Wood Pewees are 
still subnormal. Olive-sided Flycatchers were generally 
early. 

Jays and Ravens.—A rather large wintering popula- 
tion of Blue Jays at Topsham, Vt. began to move out 
during early February and by the 20th practically all 
had gone (A. and E. Macdonald). Other areas re- 
ported a large migration. It was very pronounced at 
Wood-Ridge, N. J. where it started on April 18; 
numbers increased to a maximum on May 2 when 238 
were counted flying over (Pallas). A Common Raven 
was seen at Pittsburg, N. H. on May 30 (Heberts) ; 
another was at Katonah, N. Y. on March 31, where it 
remained for two days, most of the time being har- 
ried by crows (W. Russell). 

Wrens —The return of House Wrens was gener- 
ally early: at Wyoming, Pa. they arrived on April 19 
(W. Reid); in some localities they soon became 
numerous. Three pairs were on an acre of land at 
Linlithgo, N. Y. (P. Bunce). An increase in Carolina 
Wrens and a return to their old habitats was rather 
widely reported. A  short-billed Marsh Wren first 
seen and heard at Williamsburg, Mass. on May 20, 
was still there on June 4 (Graves, SAE). 

Mimidae.—Mockingbirds continue their increase in 
numbers and in extension of area. Several pairs were 
seen at Jones Beach and at Jamaica Bay, L. I. at the 
end of May (J. J. Elliott), another Long Island 
record was of 1 at Calverton near Riverhead on June 
3 (DP). Two pairs were found at Lamington, N. J. 
(C. Hoiles) and 4 individuals in Putnam Co., N. Y. 
on April 4 (Mrs. GWL). One was reported at 
Springfield, Mass. on May 1 (Bates). Brown Thrash- 
€fs were more common than usual in the vicinity of 
Quebec city, Que. where the species is normally 
scarce (C. Aime, et al.). 

Thrushes—Wood Thrushes were seen as early as 
April 24 at Springfield, Mass. (Bates) and the species 
was called fairly numerous at Topsham, Vt. after May 
9 (AM, EM). It is slowly pushing northward as 1 
was at the Zoo at Charlesbourg, Que. from May 25 to 
27 (RC, RL). Hermit Thrushes were rather scarce 
in mid- and northern New Hampshire. Swainson’s 
Thrushes, too, were rather scarce, particularly so in 
southern Quebec (LMT, EET). Eastern Bluebirds 
were generally reported as infrequent although 10 


were reported on March 27 at Leverett, Mass. (Fes- 
senden); populations in southern Quebec were still 
low (LMT, EET). 

Gnatcatchers—There has been a decided increase 
in Blue-gray Gnatcatchers-in northern New Jersey— 
a pair was nesting in the Watchung Reservation at 
Summit on May 16 (E. Stearns, et al.). At Blau- 
velt, N. Y. a pair was seen on May 3 (RD, Mrs. 
Deed); a pair at Unadilla, N. Y. on April 11 were 
the first gnatcatchers ever recorded in that area (Wis- 
ner); 2 were reported at Hempstead, L. I. on May 5 
(AW ). One was seen at Burlington, Conn. on April 
26 and an attempted nesting at Bloomfield, Conn. was 
reported on May 4. From Massachusetts there were 
2 reports: 1 at Sunderland on April 25 (Wiese) ; the 
other at Wales on May 16 (Bates). 

Waxwings, Starlings—One Bohemian Waxwing 
remained at Charlesbourg, Que. until April 19 (RC). 
Forty Starlings arrived at Topsham, Vt. on April 12 
to join the permanent population and when the young 
were on the nests an adult was seen to kill a small 
snake, probably a Brown Snake, roll it up and carry 
it to the nest (AM, EM). 

Warblers—The warbler migration was undistin- 
guished and usually early, and some species were en- 
tirely unnoticed in some locations where they are 
usually found. Prothonotary Warblers are reaching 
northward: 1 was seen at Warren Glen in Hunterdon 
Co., N. J. on May 23 (V. Abraitys); 1 was at Con- 
gers, N. Y. on May 7 (M. R. Hopper); and 1 at 
Hempstead, L. I. on May 6 (C. Ward). A Worm- 
eating Warbler was reported on May 9 at Far Rock- 
away, L. I., where it is rare (J. Bull) ; 1 was found on 
May 27 at Mount Tom, Mass. where it remained 
(Mrs. Riedel ). 

Brewster's Warblers were reported more generally 
than usual. On May 13 a warbler was seen at Aga- 
wam, Mass. that had some of the plumage characters 
of a Lawrence’s Warbler and some of those of the 
Golden-wing but with a Blue-wing’s song. It remained 
in the vicinity until at least May 30. Myrtle Warblers 
seemed to be abundant everywhere: on May 3 near 
Newton, N. J. over 100 were counted in an area 
about equal to a city block (Mrs. Black). But few 
records of the Cerulean Warbler exist on Long Island, 
so one from Far Rockaway on May 13 is outstanding 
(JB); 4 were seen at Waterloo, Sussex Co., N. J. 


. on May 10; at “Slabsides,”” the old home of John 


Burroughs in the Catskill Mountains 1 was noted on 
May 9 (Mrs. Ilse Dunbar) ; a few days later 5 singing 
birds were counted there. Two Long Island records 
of Yellow-throated Warblers were made, 1 at Far 
Rockaway on May 9 (JB), the other at Rockville 
Centre on April 13 (AW). On May 10 a warbler 
at Topsham, Vt., was well studied and minutely 
described; its plumage characters indicated a Yellow- 
throated Warbler (AM, EM). A Louisiana Water- 
thrush was reported on April 9 at Walpole, N. H. 
(Brainard), where it is unusual. 

A Connecticut Warbler was reported at Yaphank, 
L. I. on May 12 (DP). A Hooded Warbler was sing- 
ing at Amherst, Mass. on May 11 (Seitz). 

Meadowlarks.—A Western Meadowlark was heard 
singing at Ste-Foy near Quebec city on May 23 and on 
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subsequent days and seemed to be mated with an 
EasternQ (FH, et al.). It was in this same area that 
last year there was a successful mating of a pair 
formed by the two species. 

Tanagers—A Summer Tanager was seen at Wood- 
mere, L. I. on May 3 (CW) and at Wading River, 
L. I., a changing 6 was seen on May 9 (DP). 

Finches.—There is a continuing increase of Cardinals 
on eastern Long Island (DP); 1 bird had wintered 
on Fishers Island (HLF, Jr.). Thoughout the Region 
the species has continued to push northward. A é 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak was reported at East Long- 
meadow, Mass. on March 16 (Smart). This was fol- 
lowed by a report of 1 in Springfield, Mass. on March 
20; 1 at Amherst, Mass. on March 22; and 1 at 
Northhampton on March 31—there is a remote pos- 
sibility that these records are all of the same bird 
but that possibility seems remote. On April 2 at Deer- 
field, Mass. a Q was well described (Weeks). Two 
Blue Grosbeaks were seen at Middlebush near New 
Brunswick, N. J. during May (T. Butler). Two early 
Indigo Buntings were at Orient, L. I. in the week of 
April 10 (R. Latham). At Easthampton, Mass. the 
wintering Dickcissel was last seen on April 19. 

The resident population of Evening Grosbeaks in 
the central Adirondacks was good (GTC); the 
migrants at more southerly points disappeared about 
April 1. Three ¢ House Finches were at Brookhaven, 
L. I. from May 3 to the 22 (DP). There were large 
concentrations of Am. Goldfinches through the spring 
in southern Quebec; they were singing ¢ ¢ in breed- 
ing plumage. In late June many wandering flocks 
numbering up to 80 birds were seen, mostly ¢ 2 
(LMT, EET). Very few Red Crossbills were reported 
but there were 5 at Jones Beach, L. I. on May 17 (E. 
Levine, et al.). The White-winged Crossbills were 
more numerous; 15 were at West Popham, Mass. on 
March 16 (Cushman); 3 were singing on Mount 
Tom, Mass. on April 24 (Elkins) and a flock of over 
100 was in the Sherburne, N. Y. area on May 30 
(White). Reports indicate that Henslow’s Sparrows 
were very scarce. A Lark Sparrow was seen in Pros- 
pect Park in New York City on May 2 (Carleton 
and J. Doll)—CwHarRLEs K. NICHOLS, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York 24, N. Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—Ex- 
tremely variable weather conditions prevailed through- 
out the spring report period. During late April and 
May cold days with temperatures in the 40’s and 
low 50's alternated with hot days when the tempera- 
tures occasionally reached 90°. Every weather station 
reported average temperatures well in excess of 
normal, and precipitation was in general well below 
normal, especially in the northern part of the Region, 
although Virginia had a wet April. One might have 
anticipated a wealth of early transients from the above 
weather conditions, but the bulk of migrants appeared 
to arrive on time. 

The migration of land birds was considered rather 
poor, with southern observers reporting no waves at 
all. North of Washington there was a mild wave on 
April 26, another on May 4 and 5, and the most 
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pronounced on May 18 and 19. 

Loons, Grebes, Petrels—H. and R. Kaestner 
counted 127 migrating Common Loons near Baltimore 
on May 2, by far the highest spring count ever re- 
corded in inland Maryland. The influx of Red-necked 
Grebes reported in the last issue of Audubon Field 
Notes continued into April; the latest reports included 
2 at Birdsboro, Pa. on April 18 (Mrs. H. H. Gilky- 
son) and 1 at Alexandria, Va. on April 20 (J. M. 
Abbott). A Horned Grebe at Jamestown, Va. on 
May 26 was the latest record for the Lower Peninsula 
(Norma Katz). S. H. Dyke found 3 Wilson's Petrels 
at Ocean City, Md. on May 14 after a northeast 
storm. This is by far the earliest record for the state. 

Egrets, Ibises—Cattle Egrets were again reported 
in small flocks up to 27 in the general area of their 
Mills Island, Md. colony. One was seen at Kent 
Island, Md. on May 2, the farthest penetration up the 
Chesapeake Bay to date (Mr. and Mrs. Carl Lubbert). 
R. E. Stewart saw 6 Snowy Egrets in Somerset Co., 
Md. on March 24, the earliest spring date for the 
state. Some 30 Least Bitterns were counted in the 
Tinicum Wildlife Refuge, Philadelphia, on May 10 
(John Miller, e¢ al.). This reservation is proving to 
be a boon to these secretive bitterns as well as many 
other marsh inhabitants. Small flocks of Glossy Ibises 
were reported all along the coast and lower Chesa- 
peake Bay up to southern New Jersey. William 
Parker counted 28 coming out of the Stone Harbor. 
N. J. heronry on May 11, and William Forward 
found 7 at Brigantine Refuge, N. J. on May 6. 

Geese, Ducks.—There was a fine northward move- 
ment of Canada Geese during early spring, and small 
numbers were noted migrating through the northern 
part of the Region as late as early May. An estimated 
2000 Brant were still lingering along the New Jersey 
coast on May 10. At Goose Island, D. C., Abbott 
found a maximum count of 32 Mallards on May 30. 
Other ducks which occurred in this same area through- 
out May included 1 Gadwall, 3 Am. Widgeon, 1 
Canvasback, 9 Lesser Scaup, and 6 Ruddy Ducks 
(JMA). The spring flight of ducks on the Potomac 
at Alexandria was excellent, with a high count of 2100 
Ruddy Ducks on April 13 (JMA). One European 
Widgeon was found at Williamsburg, Va. on March 
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2g and remained for two weeks (J. H. Grey, NK). 
Some 500 each of Shovelers and Ring-necked Ducks 
were observed at Brigantine Refuge on April 16 
(WF), the largest number of these two species ever 
seen there. 

Hawks—A Swallow-tailed Kite was carefully 
observed at Seashore State Park, near Norfolk, Va. on 
April 19 (Mrs. L. E. Burford, et al.). A late move- 
ment of Broad-winged Hawks occurred at Cape May, 
N. J. on May 9 when 6 were seen circling overhead. 
One Red-shouldered Hawk and several Turkey Vul- 
tures were observed in the group (J. M. Cadbury, 
et al.). Abbott made a survey of Bald Eagle nests on 
April 5 by Army helicopter along the Virginia shore 
of the Potomac River between Mt. Vernon and Quan- 
tico. He observed 15 nests, 6 of which were occupied, 
2 containing 2 young each. It was apparent from the 
proximity of the nests that each pair of eagles had at 
least 2 nests, only one of which was used at any 
one time. A similar observation had also been made 
in the Norfolk area by W. F. Rountrey and P. W. 
Sykes. 

Rails, Gallinules—Coastal observers reported good 
populations of Clapper Rails. A Purple Gallinule 
was found at Norfolk on May 30 (H. Hespenheide, 
WFR, PWS), and 35 Common Gallinules were 
counted at Tinicum, Philadelphia, on May 10 (JM, 
et al.). 

Shorebirds.—There was a good shorebird migration 
with only the Killdeer reported down in numbers. Up 
to 2 Am. Golden Plovers were recorded at Tinicum 
between May 2 and 10 (Paul Schwalbe). Common 
Snipe were reported in unusual numbers with 25 at 
Thorofare, N. J. on April 5, several being heard 
singing in the evening (Will Middleton). A very 
early Whimbrel was seen at Assawoman Wildlife 
Area, Del. on April 11 by Dyke, and an Upland 
Plover was observed below Augustine Beach, Del. on 
April 5 (B. and P. Hurlock, fide E. P. Street). On 
April 11 Oliver Hewitt and Brooke Meanley found the 
Willet “common” on territory at Elliott Island, Md., 
the earliest arrival date for the state. On the same day 
Dyke counted 255 in 2 hours migrating along the 
inland waterway at Assawoman, Del. Two Purple 
Sandpipers were found at Chincoteague, Va. on May 
9 (R. L. Smith & A. A. Baker, fide E. T. McKnight), 
and 2 others at Tuckerton, N. J. on May 17 (EPS, 
et al.). Three White-rumped Sandpipers together 
with perhaps 2000 Least Sandpipers (an unpre- 
cedented number for the area) were seen at Brigan- 
tine Refuge on May 10 (R. Sehl, et al.). At the same 
point a Ruff was observed on April 26 (J. H. Horo- 
witz & J. Weintraub), and, possibly the same bird, 
on May 9 and 10 (Paul O’Brien, et al.). Dyke care- 
fully studied a Curlew Sandpiper, a new bird for 
Maryland’s hypothetical list, at West Ocean City on 
May 2 (Maryland Birdlife 15(2)). A Red Phala- 
rope was found at Assawoman Refuge, Del. on April 
4 (SHD) and another at Brigantine on May 16 and 
17 (WP, EPS, et al.). 

Gulls, Terns—The maximum count of Bona- 
parte’s Gulls at Hampton, Va. was 450 on March 22, 
an excellent count (W. P. Smith, C. W. Hacker). 
Abbott found 200 in the Alexandria, Va. area from 


April 14 to 17, and V. Abraitys saw 2 at French- 
town, N. J. on April 11, unusual at that point on 
the Delaware River. Gull-billed Terns in small 
numbers were reported in Brigantine Refuge during 
May, 2 still being present on May 20 (Fred Poole & 
J. K. Potter). A Common Tern was found at Hope- 
well, Va. on May 29, a very odd date for so far inland 
(F. R. Scott). Hespenheide and Sykes observed a 
Roseate Tern on the ocean beach at Back Bay, Va. on 
May 2, and Mrs. Burford discovered 2 Sandwich 
Terns flying right over her fishing boat near Wacha- 
preague, Va. on May 8. Caspian Terns seemed un- 
usually common along the James River, Va. The 
peak count at Jamestown was 100 on May 2 (Martha 
Armstrong, JHG, & NK), and Scott found 5 at 
Hopewell on May 29. 

Goatsuckers, Woodpeckers —There were 3 unusual 
records of the Chuck-will’s-widow: 1 just west of 
Charlottesville, Va. on April 26 (Mrs. Hewson 
Michie, Mrs. W. O. Lewis); 1 near Alexandria, Va. 
on May 9 (JMA); and 1 at Patuxent Refuge, Md. on 
May 15 (BM). A Pileated Woodpecker was ob- 
served at Cape May on May 9 (JMC, et al.). Only 
1 Red-headed Woodpecker was observed in the 
Philadelphia area by one group of observers out of 
13 who took part in the DVOC roundup on May 10. 
A Red-headed Woodpecker was seen chasing a Red- 
bellied Woodpecker at Heislerville, N. J. on April 
25 (Don Kunkle). In Virginia a high wintering 
population of Red-headed Woodpeckers was aug- 
mented by migrants, and this species was unusually 
common, particularly in the Richmond and Norfolk 
areas. G. M. Meade found 2 Red-cockaded Wood- 
peckers near Golden Hill, Md. on March 28 near 
the place where they were found nesting last year. 

Flycatchers, Larks, Swallows.—Eastern Phoebes 
showed a good recovery in Virginia and are now 
back to near normal abundance in some areas. Cleo 
Allen found two Horned Lark nests on a school play- 
ground in Richmond, Va. One had young on March 
25, and the other contained 4 eggs on April 6. Tree 
Swallows were reported down in numbers and rather 
late in arriving at breeding areas. A flock of 75 at 
Fort Mott, N. J. on May 13 was an unusual gathering 
for that date (FP, JKP). Sykes found 2 Cliff Swal- 
lows at Back Bay, Va. on May 2, and Stanley Quick- 
mire saw 6 at Cape May on May 9. Both of these 
coastal observations are unusual. 

Wrens, Thrushes—In central Virginia the abun- 
dance of the House Wren is still about 90 per cent 
below normal. From Maryland north it is still 
less common than normally but is showing a definite 
recovery, at least locally. In the southern part of 
the Region the Carolina Wren is also showing some 
increase locally. At Williamsburg, Va. Grey was 
astonished to find the marshes bare of Long-billed 
Marsh Wrens where they are normally abundant. As 
a possible explanation he says the marsh vegetation 
was severely beaten down by snow last winter, but 
even the new growth has apparently not brought the 
birds back. Thrushes, in general, were reported in 
very poor numbers with the exception of the Wood 
Thrush. Most observers reported a very poor migra- 
tion of Swainson’s and Gray-cheeked Thrushes, al- 
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though Norfolk claimed it had the best migration of 
these species in years during the third week in May 
(WFR). A Gray-cheeked Thrush at Hampton, Va. 
on March 28 was evidently a wintering bird (Mrs. L. 
Machen, Mrs. WPS). Many observers singled out 
the Veery as the thrush with the most precipitous 
drop in observed numbers, some localities reporting 
no birds at all. 

Vireos, Warblers —A Solitary Vireo at Chinco- 
teague on May 9 (GMM) and a Warbling Vireo at 
Norfolk on May 21 and 22 (Mrs. LEB) were both 
unusual for coastal Virginia. Both of these species 
were recorded as more common than usual in the 
northern part of the Region. The warbler migration 
was universally reported as poor, with only the Ceru- 
lean Warbler recorded as increasing in some areas. 
Some observers think that aerial spraying of forests is 
having an adverse effect on these birds, but thus far 
this seems to be only an assumption. A Prothonotary 
Warbler was seen at Mauricetown, N. J. on April 26 
(DK, B. Murray). There were several interesting 
records of hybrid warblers. C. D. Hackman found a 
Brewster's Warbler at White Marsh, Md. on May 
17, and Marvin Hewitt saw a Lawrence’s Warbler at 
Greensboro, Md. on May 2. Another Lawrence's was 
reported near Hampton, Va. on May 9 by Hacker 
and M. E. Hathaway. A bird answering the descrip- 
tion of an Audubon’s Warbler was seen at Cabin 
John, Md. on April 4 with some Myrtle Warblers 
(H. G. Norment & Josephine Walker, fide E. G. 
Davis). According to the observers’ notes, the bird 
showed a “‘conspicuous yellow throat” and ‘white 
wing patches instead of wing bars.’ Six Cerulean 


Warblers were counted in Bucks Co., Pa. on May 


10 (A. Brady, L. Thomas, et al.) and 15 along the 
Gunpowder River near Baltimore on May 2 (HK, 
RK). Ten were still present in one-half mile at the 
latter location on May 29 (HK). A Yellow-throated 
Warbler was seen on Bulls Island near Frenchtown, 
N. J. on April 30 (VA) and another at Glen Moore, 
Pa. on May 6 (Mr. and Mrs. J. Frankenfield, fide 
EPS). D. Fables found a Kentucky Warbler, usually 
very rare in the pine barrens, near Atsion, N. J. on 
April 26. At Richmond, Scott found more Canada 
Warblers than normally for south-central Virginia 
with a peak of 6 on May 9. 

Cowbirds, Tanagers—tIn southern and _ eastern 
Virginia the Brown-headed Cowbird is increasing every 
year. This spring it was reported commonly about 
feeding stations at Richmond and Norfolk, whereas 5 
years ago it was quite scarce at this season. A Summer 
Tanager, always a rarity in the immediate Philadelphia 
area, was found at Mt. Laurel, N. J. on May 17 
(G. Reynard). 

Fringillids —A male Dickcissel was observed at 
Falls Church, Va. from April 26 to 28 (Mr. and Mrs. 
T. H. Karamessines, A. H. Fast). The only Virginia 
report of the Evening Grosbeak was 5 or more at 
Prince William Forest Park, near Quantico, on April 
4 (I. C. T. Nisbet & C. S. Robbins). In the northern 
part of the Region a few lingered into May, and 1 
was seen at New Lisbon, N. J. on May 10 (J. 
Mcllvain, W. Reynolds, et al.). There were 2 reports 
of stray Red Crossbills. A pair was found in west- 
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ern Albemarle Co., Va. on May 22 (Mrs. C. Ww. 
Darden & Mrs. Charles Gregory) and another Pair 
at Quaker Bridge, N. J. on May 24 (Frances G. 
Conrow). A bird answering the description of a 
Clay-colored Sparrow was seen along the C & O 
Canal just west of Washington on May 9 (G. Mer. 
rick & C. R. Hough, Sr.). A number of observers. 
including C. N. Mason and G. M. Meade, saw a 
singing Lincoln’s Sparrow at Pennyfield, Md. on 
March 21. Probably the same bird was found there 
again on March 28 by I. R. Barnes. Single White- 
crowned Sparrows in southeastern Charles City 
County on May 2 (FRS, et al.) and Newport News 
on May 10 (Georgianna Cumming) were unusual for 
southeastern Virginia—F. R. Scott, 115 Kennondale 
Lane, Richmond 26, Va. and JULIAN K. Potter, 473 
Park Ave., Collingswood, N. J. 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 
April was a month of rain and warm southerly winds, 
favoring the west, inland, and the east along the 
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coast. From the 12th through the 14th there was a 
reversal and north winds came in to drop tempera- 
tures to the mid-thirties over the whole Region. Con- 
ditions were much more varied during May, and the 
winds, while predominantly from the south, swung 
northward no less than four times to bring chilling 
days. There were no periods of very strong wind 
and it appears that the weather pattern was not un- 
favorable to migration. 

At St. Marys, in south Georgia, Kuerzi noted 
spring migration “rather better than usual and more 
protracted. Spring land birds were moving from late 
March until May 21. The first good wave was noted 
on the morning of April 19, which dawned with light 
rain, warm, 72° and a relatively low ceiling. April 
29 saw another but lighter wave with warm clear 
skies and light southerly winds.” At Waycross, a 
bit higher up in Georgia, Cypert found “passerine 
birds not as numerous as during the previous year.” 
Similarly, at Columbus, Wells thought the migration 
“more meager than usual.” Farther north, at Atlanta, 
Parks recorded the migration “no more than ordinary 
—and if careful comparison were made, it might be 
found somewhat below average. If there was a peak 
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here, it occurred on April 25.” On the coast, at 
Savannah, Tomkins reported a normal gull and tern 
migration—with a minor exception, and Mellinger 
at the nearby Savannah Refuge found the wading 
birds up in numbers. At Charleston and Columbia, 
reported on by E. B. Chamberlain and Mrs. Faver, 
respectively, there seemed to be no marked departures 
from normal migration, with some species a bit early 
and others late. At Charleston, this spring was high- 
lighted again by the appearance of a male Bachman’s 
Warbler, presumably the same individual found last 
spring since it was in precisely the same stand of 
pines frequented by last year’s bird (The Chat 22:73). 
At Columbia, ‘“‘all of the usual warblers came 
through.” 

Migration in North Carolina was not unlike that to 
the south. Mrs. Appleberry, Blake, B. R. Chamberlain, 
the Norwoods and Wendell Smith noted little that 
was unusual. A few noteworthy items are listed below. 

Spring censuses in the Carolinas failed to reveal 
any marked differences in comparison with other 
years. Mrs. Appleberry at Wilmington blamed en- 
croachments by industry for making species harder 
to find, but she managed to find them. General com- 
ments on feeding-station populations show a real 
reduction below the numbers formerly attracted and 
the increasing application of chemical spray was 
blamed. This may well be the major contributing 
factor but no sound appraisal could be made of the 
situation without considering the increasing sale and 
distribution of wild bird food over rapidly expanding 
areas. This could draw very appreciably upon popu- 
lations at long-established stations. 

Unusual or rare finds during the period, detailed 
later, were: White-tailed Tropic-bird, White-winged 
Scoter, Am. Golden Plover, Long-billed Curlew, 
Ruff, Sprague’s Pipit, and Bachman’s Warbler. 

Tropic-birds —A White-tailed Tropic-bird, seen and 
satisfactorily identified from the bridge of a mine 
sweeper some 18 miles SSE of the Charleston sea buoy, 
May 29, is interesting. The bird was at eye level, 
about 80 ft. distant (PM). Previous records appar- 
ently are confined to late summer and fall. 

Waders—The waders attracted unusual attention 
this spring. Great Blue Herons were reported widely 
over the Region. Wendell Smith noted them in the 
upper Piedmont of North Carolina by March 16. 
Cattle Egrets were reported at several points along the 
coast. Kuerzi found one at St. Marys as early as 
April 5. The ibises were definitely up in numbers and 
early from Savannah northward. Apparently they by- 
passed the St. Marys area (RGK). At Okefenokee 
Refuge, Waycross, Ga., Cypert noted that Wood Ibis, 
absent after December, were back on March 27, when 
25 were seen; Tomkins reported 25 in Liberty Co., 
Ga. (30 miles below Savannah) on April 16; 2 to 
7 were at the Savannah Refuge, May 7 (EOM); 2 
were found during the Charleston census, May 2 
(EBC, compiler). A Glossy Ibis was seen just across 
the Ashley River from Charleston, Feb. 2 and another, 
Feb. 26 (EBC); 75 were at the Savannah Refuge, 
April 9, where only a couple are usually seen (EOM); 
27 were counted at Wilmington, April 12 (JI, Jr.). 
White Ibis remained over the winter at least as far 


north as Charleston, where 8 were seen on the Dec. 29 
count (EBC, comp.); Mellinger estimated the win- 
tering population at the Savannah Refuge at 30; and 
Cypert noted some wintering birds at Waycross— 
usually the upper limit of their ‘‘casual’’ winter range. 

W aterfowl.—W intering waterfowl left without fan- 
fare and received few comments—a natural fate of 
departures. Censuses in late April and early May car- 
ried a sprinkling of individuals of several species. 
Possibly the most noteworthy: 40 Lesser Scaup at 
Charleston, May 2; 2 Green-winged Teal at North 
Wilkesboro, April 1 (WPS); a White-winged Scoter 
collected at Tybee Island (Savannah), May 7, appar- 
ently the first specimen for Georgia (IRT). 

Hawks.—A Mississippi Kite was found on the 
Charleston count, May 2. An immature Bald Eagle was 
spotted near Columbia, April 22 (KCS). At Atlanta, 
Parks reported an Osprey on May 2—his second 
record there. 

Rails.—A Virginia Rail was found on the Charles- 
ton count, May 2, and on the Wilmington count, 
April 18. The latter census also included a Sora, first 
found, April 7, in brackish tidal water by Mrs. Dot 
Earle. 

Shorebirds.—The first-known spring record of an 
Am. Golden Plover was made at Wilmington, April 
1. Two were found on April 2 and 1 remained until 
April 30 (DE, ELA, et al—The Chat 23:36) ; Cypert ~ 
reported a single bird at St. Simon’s Island, Ga., 
May 16, seen by Roy Moore. The last Common Snipe 
noted at Wilmington, appeared, April 19 (GM); 2 
were found on the Bayboro, Pamlico Co., N. C. 
count, May 2 (RU). Mr. and Mrs. Robert Da Costa 
of Englewood, N. J. observed a Long-billed Curlew 
at Pawley’s Island, S$. C., May 17. They saw two of 
these curlews at Wrightsville Beach, Wilmington, 
May 18. Greater Yellowlegs outnumbered the Lesser 
on the coast and at most locations where they were 
found inland. White-rumped Sandpipers were reported 
more frequently than usual. One was found on the 
Charleston count, at Bulls Island by R. D. Edwards 
and J. E. Cavanagh, May 2, 3 days ahead of previous 
records; 1 was at Wilmington, April 18 (Mrs. Polly 
Mebane); also at Wilmington, 1 was seen, May 6 
and May 23 (GM). A Ruff was carefully examined 
and satisfactorily identified at Knotts Island, N. C., 
near the Virginia line on March 21 prior to the open- 
ing of the period (PWS, Jr. and party). This is the 
first North Carolina record since a specimen was 
taken in 1892 near Raleigh. It will be recorded in 
detail in the September Chat. Eight Black-necked 
Stilts on the Charleston count, May 2, are noteworthy. 

Gulls, Terns —Gulls and terns were well repre- 
sented along the coast. A Glaucous Gull was studied 
at Oregon Inlet, N. C., April 22, by E. A. Bergstrom 
of West Hartford, Conn. One at this location was 
reported in Winter Season Notes. Gull-billed Terns 
were at St. Marys as late as May 2 (4), and May 29 
(8) (RGK). Twenty-one Bonaparte’s Gulls were seen 
at Wilmington, April 25 (MB). A Common Tern 
was found at Wilmington, April 25, and 2 were 
noted there, May 3 (MB); at Bulls Island, S. C., 
1 was reported, May 2, about 3 days ahead of previous 
records (RDE & JEC). Tomkins found Caspian Terns 
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“scanty’’ at Savannah this spring. 

Goatsuckers, Swifts —Chuck-will’s-widows reached 
Waycross, April 3; and Wilmington, April 8 (CJ). 
Common Nighthawks were first noted at Waycross, 
April 15; Charleston, April 20; Wilmington, April 
18; and North Wilkesboro, April 28. Chimney Swifts 
were at Waycross, April 3; Gainsville, Ga., March 19 
(EGN) ; Columbia, March 31 (WHF); and at North 
Wilkesboro, April 7 (WPS). 

Flycatchers—A Gray Kingbird was found again 
this spring at Southport, N. C. It was seen on May 29 
(JI, Jr. MB, GM). Eastern Phoebes, extremely 
scarce in some areas, came back in some numbers in 
other locations. The sole appearance at Hillsboro, 
N. C., was on April 8 (CHB); the spring counts at 
Charlotte, Bayboro, and Lenoir, all on May 2, showed 
6, 13, and 20 individuals, respectively. An Acadian 
Flycatcher was at North Wilkesboro, April 12 
(WPS). Traill’s Flycatcher returned to North Wilkes- 
boro, May 11 (WPS). Also at North Wilkesboro, a 
Least Flycatcher was heard by Wendell Smith, May 5; 
at Chapel Hill, one was heard and separated from 
several Acadians, May 9 (MB, GM, BRC); on May 
29, one was heard near Southport (MB, JI, Jr., GM). 

Swallows, Thrushes, Kinglets, Pipits—Two Bank 
Swallows were seen on the Raleigh count, May 1 
(DLW, comp.); one was reported at North Wilkes- 
boro, May 11 (WPS). Cliff Swallows were found at 
Wilmington, April 12 (JI, Jr.) ; at North Wilkesboro, 
April 28 (WPS); and on the Lenoir count, May 2 
(Mrs. FM, comp.). At Waycross, Cypert found Wood 
Thrushes noticeably more numerous than during the 
past three years; the first noted at Charlotte was on 
April 11 (JRN); and at Wilmington, April 17 
(GM). Charleston's Hermit Thrush was a bit late, 
May 2 (RHC, e¢ al.); Smith found them scarce at 
North Wilkesboro. Parks at Columbia and Blake at 
Hillsboro both commented upon the near absence of 
Swainson’s Thrushes. Gray-cheeked Thrushes were 
reduced in numbers to some extent. Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets were listed among the scarce arrivals at North 
Wilkesboro. At Chapel Hill, N. C., George A. Smith 
and the Norwoods studied at length, and within a 
few feet, a Sprague’s Pipit, May 10. Details will 
appear in The Chat. 

Vireos, Warblers —In general, the vireos and war- 
blers were late and scarce. Red-eyed Vireos were in 
Columbia, April 7; and Charlotte, April 11 (JRN). 
A Yellow-throated Vireo was seen at Wilmington, 
April 6 (GM). Of the warblers around Atlanta, 
Blackpolls were the most common, followed in this 
order: Northern Waterthrush, Canada, Orange- 
crowned, Magnolia, Chestnut-sided, and Am. Redstart 
(RAP). In Barnwell Co., S. C. John Hatcher located 
a Swainson’s Warbler, April 9; another was heard 
singing at the Savannah Refuge, April 12 (EOM); 
and 2 were found at Wilmington, May 18 (GM, Mrs. 
Baker). Three Blue-winged Warblers were seen at 
Lenoir, May 2 (WPS and party). A male Bachman’s 
Warbler returned to the open pine woods across the 
Ashley River from Charleston where it was found 
last spring. It was seen first on April 22 by J. E. Cav- 
anagh and studied by scores until its departure, May 
16 or later (EBC). A Tennessee Warbler, quite un- 
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common in spring at Atlanta, was seen there, April 30 
(RAP). A Magnolia Warbler, apparently unknown 
during the spring at Charleston, was found cn the 
count of May 2 by Edwards and Cavanagh. Cape May 
Warbler arrivals: Atlanta, April 8 (early RAP): 
Savannah Refuge, April 13; Lenoir, May 2. A male 
Cerulean Warbler at Atlanta, May 16, was late. A 
male Blackburnian Warbler was seen at Charlotte. 
May 2 (BRC). Kuerzi reported Blackpoll Warblers 
“moving” at St. Marys, April 19 and 20; Wells 
found one at Columbus, May 2; there was one at 
Charlotte, May 2 (JRN); and 3 at Raleigh, May 1: 
by May 14 they had reached North Wilkesboro 
(WPS). The Ovenbird migration started at St. Marys. 
April 12, and lasted until May 4; Wilmington recorded 
one, April 18; and Raleigh, 4 on May 1. Northern 
Waterthrushes were noted at Charleston: 1 singing 
April 21-24 (EBC); and at Lenoir, 2, separately, by 
Wendell Smith and Fred May. Parks found Connec. 
ticut Warblers at Atlanta, May 14 and 16. Am. Red- 
starts were moving at St. Marys, April 12—May 21; 3 
were at Eastover, S. C., May 8 (WHF); Tomkins 
reported them at Savannah, May 7. 

Blackbirds.—Bobolinks were at St. Marys, April 8; 
Jekyll Island, April 18; Columbia, April 22; Wil- 
mington, May 5; and North Wilkesboro, May 21. A 
heavy flight of Redwinged Blackbirds occurred at 
North Wilkesboro, peaking, March 18 (WPS). 
Baltimore Orioles were reported at Savannah, April 
6 and 20; Waycross, April 25; Atlanta, April 25 
(3 in 1 tree, RAP); North Wilkesboro, May 3. 
Brown-headed Cowbirds were in more reports than 
usual. 

Sparrows.—Rose-breasted Grosbeaks were at St. 
Marys, April 19; and Charlotte, May 2 (BRC). Six 
Indigo Buntings were noted at St. Marys, April 19 
and a singing male was heard, May 25 (RGK); one 
was at Savannah, May 3 (IRT); and 1 at North 
Wilkesboro, May 5 (WPS). Painted Buntings were 
a bit late but fairly plentiful. Wendell Smith reported 
his first record of a Dickcissel at North Wilkesboro, 
April 9. There was a large migration of Am. Gold- 
finches at Hillsboro between April 10 and 29, peaking, 
April 21. On that day about 200 were banded (CHB). 
Kuerzi found no wintering Savannah Sparrows this 
past season at St. Marys; 15 were at Eastover, April 
22 (WHF). Six Vesper Sparrows were seen at North 
Wilkesboro, March 24 (WPS). A White-crowned 
Sparrow made a very unusual appearance at Wilming- 
ton, May 1 (GM). Four Swamp Sparrows were at 
North Wilkesboro, April 4 (WPS). 

Intialed Contributors: Mrs. Edna L. Appleberry, 
Maurice Barnhill, Charles H. Blake, J. E. Cavanagh, 
B. R. Chamberlain, E. B. Chamberlain, Robert H. 
Coleman, Eugene Cypert, Mrs. Dot Earle, R. D. 
Edwards, Mrs. W. H. Faver, John Irvine, Jr., Clark 
James, Richard G. Kuerzi, Peter Manigault, Greg 
Massey, Fred May, E. O. Mellinger, Edward G. 
Nichols, the J. R. Norwoods, Richard A. Parks, Mrs. 
K. C. Sisson, Wendell P. Smith, Paul W. Sykes, Jr.. 
Ivan R. Tomkins, Robert Ussery, L. A. Wells, David 
L. Wray.—B. R. CHAMBERLAIN, Matthews, N. C. 
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FLORIDA REGION.—The trend toward heavier 
rainfall during the past fall and winter was accen- 
tuated in spring. From March through May some 
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stations had cumulative excesses of 15 to 20 inches, 
and each of the 8 selected localities had more than 
the normal amount for the 3-month period. Water 
levels may now be considered normal or above in 
virtually all parts of the Florida Region, and the 
same may be said of the populations of those birds 
that nest in marshes and shallow-water ponds. The 
temperature averaged near normal in April and 
slightly above in May. In no case would it be likely 
to affect birdlife at this time of the year. A Gulf 
storm followed by a cold front precipitated migrants 
around April 2 to 4, including an early element in 
the vicinity of Tampa Bay. Cold fronts entered the 
Region closer to the height of spring migration on 
April 13 and 21, but by the following weekends 
(when observers had opportunity to go afield) their 
effects were largely dissipated. Heavy rains in the 
middle and latter parts of May grounded a few of 
the later migrants. 

Spring Bird Counts.—Because of its inconsistent 
migration, Florida is not noted for spring bird counts, 
but apparently this project has become an almost 
annual one at Anna Maria and in the St. Marks- 
Panacea area. By sheer chance these counts were taken 
on the same date this year, April 18. With its small 
area and few parties Anna Maria turned up a record- 
breaking 130 species. The St. Marks—Panacea count 
covered the major parts of 2 counties through the 
efforts of 9 parties. It also turned in a new high of 
183 species, though hampered by incessant, and some- 
times heavy rain. (Rain stopped in the middle of the 
day at Anna Maria). Comparisons of species totals 
in the two areas would be highly instructive, but 
are not now available. From the few Anna Maria 
totals on hand, it is interesting to note that it led the 
more western area on Indigo Buntings, 14 to 8, but 
trailed on Blue Grosbeaks, 22 to 13. Mrs. Brewer 
also points out that only 28 transient species totaling 
205 individuals compared poorly with last year's 
record of 32 species and 606 individuals. 

As in previous years, however, a single party 
managed to time a visit to the coast better than the 
more inflexibly planned count, with counts and esti- 
mates on some species which exceeded the 9-party 
totals on the count day. The scene took place this year 
on Alligator Point (Franklin County) the day follow- 
ing the count. There the Borrors found, when the 


skies cleared after heavy rains, about 80 Blue Gros- 
beaks, 70 Indigo Buntings, 10 Painted Buntings, and 
tied the previous day's total of 25 Orchard Orioles. 
Among the warblers alone, they had four species 
that were missed on count day. Perhaps there will 
come a time when the count falls on such a day. 
Data from the Dry Tortugas, April 22 to 24 (WHC), 
estimated at least 70 Yellow-billed Cuckoos, 100 Ruby- 
throated Hummingbirds, 130 Catbirds and 85 Gray- 
cheeked Thrushes, but much smaller numbers of most 
other land birds. 

Television Tower Fatalities —If diurnal records 
indicated a lesser volume of migration, kills at the 
TV towers fully substantiated this. These are never 
so great in spring as in fall, but only 307 birds were 
found at the Leon County tower during the 2-month 
period and only 9 of these were in May. The yield 
at the Jacksonville towers, always lighter, was only 61. 
The Leon tower, however, produced some valuable 
records bearing on the length of the spring migration 
in certain summering species. Such late records were 
May 12 for the King Rail, May 20 for the Red-eyed 
Vireo, April 17 for the Redwinged Blackbird, May 
14 for the Orchard Oriole and Indigo Bunting, and 
May 29 for the Blue Grosbeak. The last .of these 
dates is remarkably late, but all evidence pointed to 
the fact that this individual was migrating. Further- 
more, previous records along the coastal strip, where 
the species do not breed, substantiate the lingering of 
this species and of the Red-eyed Vireo. 

Offshore Records.—It is not presently known how 
the volume of migrating birds off the Atlantic Coast 
of Florida compares with that which crosses the Gulf 
of Mexico, but a number of isolated occurrences of 
birds coming aboard the S. S. Mobil Fuel were sent 
by Paul Romaine, via Robert J. Newman. Species in- 
volved were the Catbird and Palm Warbler, April 19, 
75 miles east of Daytona Beach; Mourning Dove, 
April 19, 90 miles east of St. Augustine; Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, April 30, presumably landed during preced- 
ing night in the strait of Florida; Common Egret, May 
1, flying alongside boat at 20 knots, 48 miles east of 
Cape Canaveral; Bobolink, May 1, 85 miles east of 
St. Augustine. Also a Long-billed Marsh Wren and a 
Yellowthroat came aboard a fishing boat 10 to 15 miles 
off the mouth of the St. Johns River, May 10 (KLP). 

Grebes, Boobies, and Gannets.—A very late Horned 
Grebe at Merritt Island, May 21, was in full breeding 
plumage (WFW). A Brown Booby at nearby Port 
Canaveral remained from April 3 to May 16 (ADC, 
HC, WFW), one of the few ever to reach North 
Florida. Gannets were still migrating northward near 
Miami as late as April 26 (RR). 

Egrets and Ibis —The Cattle Egret, still spreading, 
began nesting on the Pelican National Wildlife Refuge 
(60 nests) and at 2 more new areas along the south- 
east coast (JMV). It is now regularly seen in the 
Tallahassee Division, and 2 were present on the Dry 
Tortugas, April 23 (WHC). Glossy Ibis, almost 
unknown in the Tallahassee Division until recent 
years, now occur almost every spring. In addition 
to the records published for March, the species was 
reported in the vicinity of St. Marks Light as follows: 
4 on April 14 (OD), 12 on April 18 (RLC, e al.), 
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and 1 on May 10 (DD). The migrations of the White 
Ibis are among the more striking ornithological phe- 
nomena in the Tallahassee Division. Within the past 
few years the westward flight to their breeding 
grounds has begun in February rather than March. 
Correspondingly the return (eastward) migration has 
been earlier. Until this year it had never been noted 
before the first week of June, but a flight of 60 to 
70 passed near Crawfordville on May 16 (HMS, et 
al.), thus increasing the overlap between the “fall” 
and spring migrations in this state, where certain 
shorebirds regularly pass through northward until 
the middle of June. 

Ducks —Whether due to the high water levels or 
to some unsuspected factor, several species of ducks 
remained in Florida well past their normal departure 
dates. Among these a Bufflehead near St. Marks Light, 
May 3 (HLS), proved to be the latest of record for 
the Florida Region. The Ruddy Duck surpassed its 
previous record in 2 divisions, when 2 were seen near 
West Lake (Everglades National Park) on May 12 
(WBR) and 1 on the Banana River, May 16 
(WFW). Other record-breaking dates in the South- 
ern Peninsula were: Pintail, near West Lake, May 1 
(WBR), and Ring-necked Duck and Canvasback, 
loc. cit., May 18 (WBR, et al.; note submitted to 
The Florida Naturalist). Later than ever before in the 
Northern Peninsula were 5 Gadwalls in Little Talbot 
Island State Park on April 23 (OD) and 2 Shovelers 
on the Banana River on May 16 (WFW). The Talla- 
hassee Division had a White-winged Scoter at Shell 
Point, Wakulla County, April 18 (Borrors), and 


Greater Scaups still present at the end of the period 
(loc. cit.). 


Kites and Falcons.——Another Swallow-tailed Kite 
occurred as far out on the Keys as Marathon on April 
15 (MWC). A Peregrine Falcon at Lake Jackson 
(Leon County), April 22 (ACB & HMS), was almost 
unique in terms of season and place. 

Limpkins and Rails —Another Limpkin frequented 
Key West yards during much of the period (FH, 
et al.), again reminiscent of the habits of the Cuban 
birds. A Sora seen on May 5 on Grassy Key (RLC & 
AS), a small island out in Florida Bay, proved to be 
the latest for the Southern Peninsula. A rare event 
was the flushing of a Black Rail near St. Marks Light, 
April 15 (Zerbes). 

Shorebirds —A Piping Plover at Key West on 
April 19 (FH, CB & MWC) was later than any 
previous record for the Lower Keys, and a Common 
Snipe near Panacea, May 6 (DD), almost equaled its 
record for that part of the state. Also late were Whim- 
brels at Anna Maria, May 28 (CWA), and St. Peters- 
burg, May 30 (FBS). The rare Upland Plover ap- 
peared near Rockledge on April 4 and 5 (ADC & 
HC) and at Sarasota, April 28 (Platts). Single 
Greater and Lesser Yellowlegs seen in the interior 
of Wakulla County, May 30 (HMS), were the latest 
for the Tallahassee Division, although the former 
sometimes remains all summer on the coast. Early 
White-rumped Sandpipers set new arrival dates for 
the entire state and the Lower Keys when 1 was found 
at Port Canaveral on April 11 (ADC), and 4 on the 
Dry Tortugas, April 23 (WHC). Baird’s Sandpiper, 
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one of Florida’s rarest, was carefully identified at 2 
locations near Everglades, 2 on April 18 and 2 the 
next day (LAS & WGA). These appear to be the 
first spring records for the Southern Peninsula. Stilt 
Sandpipers, present for 2 weeks at Port Canaveral. 
reached a peak of 48 on April 4 (ADC & WFW). 
Late individuals were observed at Shell Point, May 9 
(ACB, HGL & SO), and Immokalee, May 10 
(CWA). Local rarities were a Black-necked Stilt at 
Alligator Point, April 17 (LCO), and an Am. Avocet 
at Shell Point, May 7 (DD) (first spring record for 
Tallahassee Division). The latter species built up to a 
population of 285 near Cape Sable, April 10 (WBR & 
SS; note to The Florida Naturalist). Three Red 
Phalaropes were seen 5 miles off Manasota Key on 
May 7 (CPP & JAL). About equally rare was the 
Wilson’s Phalarope, 1 seen at St. Marks Light, April 
25 (Borrors), and 2 there the next day (FHS). 

Gulls and Terns —The Great Black-backed Gull 
set new departure dates for the state at 2 widely 
separated localities: Port Canaveral, April 18 (OD), 
and St. Petersburg, April 15 (FBS). The Bridled 
Tern has been found off Miami so frequently that it 
may be regular there. On April 18 about 18 or 20 
were seen (RR). A'though the Roseate Tern annually 
breeds on the Dry Tortugas there seemed to be no 
information regarding its arrival date there until 2 
were seen on April 23 (WHC). An early Sandwich 
Tern was on Alligator Point, April 3 (ACB), whereas 
2 Black Terns on Manasota Key, April 9 (CPP), were 
the earliest of record for the Southern Peninsula. 
Oddly enough 6 at Key West on May 2 (LH, FH, 
et al.) were also the earliest for that division. The 
species now appears regularly in May and June at St. 
Marks Light. 

Doves and Cuckoos.—The third spring record of 
the White-winged Dove in the Tallahassee Division 
was that of 1 on Alligator Point, May 9 (HGL & 
SO). Black-billed Cuckoos appeared at Rockledge, 
April 22 (ADC); St. Marks Light, April 24 (DD); 
and at Anna Maria on the record-breaking dates of 
May 26 and June 4 (JB). 

Woodpeckers and Flycatchers—After an apparent 
absence of at least 20 years, the Red-cockaded Wood- 
pecker was re-discovered in the pine woods south of 
Miami. Three or 4 were found in 2 areas near Home- 
stead on April 12 and 16, and an old nest was seen 
on the 16th (WBR; detailed account sent to The 
Florida Naturalist). A Western Kingbird near St. 
Marks Light, April 25 (DD), was the fifth spring 
occurrence for the Tallahassee Division; but an Em- 
pidonax flycatcher at Lake Jackson, April 22 (ACB & 
HMS), certainly a Least or Traill’s, was unique for 
that season. A very late Eastern Phoebe was seen near 
St. Marks Light on April 18 (RLC, ef al.). 

Swallows, Creepers, and Thrashers —An exhausted 
Cliff Swallow, a rare spring migrant in Florida, was 
examined in hand when it came aboard a vessel 10 
to 15 miles off the mouth of the St. Johns River on 
May 10 (KLP). A Brown Creeper seen near Sop- 
choppy, but in Franklin County, April 18 (LCO), was 
15 days later than any previous Florida record; and 
a Brown Thrasher near Flamingo, April 10 (WBR), 
marks its latest departure date for the small part of 
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the state where it does not breed. 

Thrushes—Although no evidence of a real flight 
developed, the transient species of thrushes turned 
up widely in small numbers. Unusual dates involved 
the Veery, numbers of which flew over Tallahassee 
on the night of April 11 (HMS), earlier than ever 
before recorded in the Florida Region; even 1 on 
Alligator Point on April 18 (HGL) was comparatively 
early. 

Pipits, Waxwings, and Vireos—The same small 
area at Lake Jackson that yielded late Water Pipits 
in 1957 and 1958 also had 1 this year on April 24 
(HMS). Also late were 2 Cedar Waxwings at Lan- 
tana on May 27 (JW) and a Solitary Vireo near 
Shadeville, April 18 (ACB). A Warbling Vireo was 
heard singing on April 18 (but not seen) in eastern 
Wakulla County by 3 observers previously familiar 
with its song (Zerbes & FHS); 1 was seen at Mara- 
thon on April 25 (MWC). Many competent ob- 
servers had opportunities to study a Philadelphia 
Vireo, which remained at Anna Maria from April 28 
through May 3. 

Warblers—aA late Black-and-white Warbler was 
found on Merritt Island on May 17 (WFW). The 
Leon County TV tower had its usual Swainson’s 
Warblers in April (HLS); other records came from 
Bradenton, April 2 (KO); Sarasota, April 16 
(CPP); and Rockledge, April 19 (ADC). A Worm- 
eating Warbler near West Goose Creek (Wakulla 
County), April 4 (ACB), tied its arrival date for 
the Tallahassee Division; a late individual was en- 
countered near Corkscrew on May 10 (CWA). Blue- 
winged Warblers, usually rare, occurred in the Sara- 
sota Region, April 2 to 29 (many observers) ; at the 
Leon TV tower, April 20 (HLS); Lake Jackson, 
April 22 (HMS); and on the Dry Tortugas, April 23 
(WHC). The same comparison may be made of the 
Tennessee Warbler, seen in the Sarasota area from 
April 3 to 14 (CWA, CPP, RDM); on Alligator 
Point, April 13 (OD); near St. Marks Light, April 
15 to 18 (Zerbes, et al.); and at Marathon, April 
23 and 24 (MWC). The much scarcer Nashville 
Warbler was added to the spring list for the Talla- 
hassee Division when it was seen on Alligator Point 
on April 13 (OD); 1 at Key West, April 19 (FH, 
CB, MWC), was the second for that season in the 
Lower Keys. A pair of Yellow Warblers at Anna 
Maria, May 20 to 23 (JB), were by far the latest 
non-breeding individuals of the species ever reported 
from the Southern Peninsula. Magnolia Warblers 
also occurred widely. Normal dates were April 23 at 
Sarasota (CPP), April 26 at Sanibel Island (WC), 
May 5 at Anna Maria (JHB), and May 14 at Miami 
(ESD; rather late). One carefully described at Jack- 
sonville on May 27 (HG), however, was 5 days 
later than any previous Florida record. A Black- 
burnian Warbler at Anna Maria on April 6 (CWA, 
JB, et al.) was the earliest of record for the Florida 
Region; others appeared there on April 18 (JB, 
et al.), and 1 the next day at Rockledge (ADC). 
Finally, very late individuals appeared at Anna Maria, 
May 15 to 19 (RDM). This little island also dis- 
tinguished itself with an early Blackpoll Warbler on 
April 8 and 2 late ones on May 30 (JB), but 


perhaps the most remarkable occurrence there was 
that of 26 Louisiana Waterthrushes in a single flock. 
The observer (JB) looked assiduously, but vainly, 
for a single Northern Waterthrush in the flock. A 
Yellow-breasted Chat at Rockledge on April 7 
(ADC) was the earliest ever known in the Northern 
Peninsula. 

Bobolinks, Blackbirds, and Orioles—A Bobolink 
was unusually late on Anna Maria on May 28 
(CWA). Key West had its first spring record of the 
Yellow-headed Blackbird, when one remained from 
April 18 to May 3 (several experienced observers). 
A transient Baltimore Oriole at Anna Maria on 
April 2 (JB) was the earliest known to the Southern 
Peninsula; whereas a Bullock’s at Bradenton on 
April 12 (JB, CWA, et al.) was the latest for that 
part of Florida. A Brewer’s Blackbird near Daytona 
Beach on April 21 (OD) was the latest known oc- 
currence for the state, but followed a winter in which 
there were no published records for the Florida 
Region. 

Finches and Sparrows——In a year of abnormal 
abundance, the Blue Grosbeak appeared early and 
late. Two at Anna Maria on April 2 (JB) and 1 at 
Tallahassee on April 4 (HMS) were the earliest for 
their respective divisions of the state (see also Tele- 
vision Tower Fatalities). Indigo Buntings also set 
a new arrival date at Anna Maria when the storm of. 
April 2 precipitated at least 12 there (JB). Other 
unusual records involved a Dickcissel at St. Peters- 
burg on April 20 (FBS) and a flock of 15 Pine 
Siskins which suddenly appeared in Tallahassee on 
April 16 (Zerbes). Late records near St. Marks Light 
were chronicled for the Sharp-tailed Sparrow on 
May 15 (HMS) and the Vesper Sparrow, April 15 
(Zerbes). A Lark Sparrow was studied at Clewiston 
on April 4 (LG, RK & AE). Late Song Sparrows 
were located at St. Marks Light on April 18 (RLC) 
and a Jacksonville TV tower on April 20 (KLP). 

Full Names of Observers—CWA, Charles W. 
Atwood; WGA, William G. Atwater; ACB, Arthur 
C. Borror; CB, Christine Bonney; JB, Jane Brewer; 
JHB, J. Hartley Blackburn; ADC, Allan D. Cruick- 
shank; HC, Helen Cruickshank; MWC, Mary W. 
Crane; RLC, Richard L. Cunningham; WC, Ward 
Crossman; WHC, William H. Cross; DD, Dorothy 
Dodd; ESD, Eva S. Dickie; OD, Owen Davies; AE, 
Alta Erwin; LG, Mr. & Mrs. Leo Galloway; HG, 
Henry Gottfried; FH, Frances Hames; LSH, Lyle S. 
Hubbard; RK, Roberta Knight; HGL, Horace G. 
Loftin; JAL, J. A. Lord; RDM, Mrs. R. D. Morgan; 
KO, Mrs. Kevin O'Shea; LCO, Larry C. Oglesby; 
SO, Storrs Olson; CPP, Charles P. Preston; KLP, 
Kay L. Painter; Platts, Mr. & Mrs. Joshua Platt; RR, 
Ruby Ruettger; WBR, William B. Robertson; AS, 
Arthur Schaffner; FBS, Frances B. Smith; FHS, Mrs. 
Frank H. Stoutamire; HLS, Herbert L. Stoddard; 
HMS, Henry M. Stevenson; LAS, Louis A. Stimson; 
SS, Saul Schiffman; JMV, Jacob M. Valentine; JW, 
Mr. & Mrs. John Wallace; WFW, W. Foster White; 
Zerbes, Mr. & Mrs. Karl Zerbe—HENRY M. STEVEN- 
SON, Dept. of Biol. Sciences, Florida State Univ., 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
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ONTARIO-WESTERN NEW YORK.—This was 
a spring in which, on balance, the elements favored 
rather than hampered migration. The first three weeks 
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of March were cold and backward, but once they were 
out of the way, cold spells were of brief duration and 
there was enough variety to the air circulation so that 
it was never long before conditions were reasonable 
for flight in a given direction, whether west, north- 
west, north or northeast. A study of the weather maps 
indicates that, from the flight of the Whistling Swans 
onward, most of the marked movements did in fact 
take place under favorable conditions. 

In the northwestern part of the Region, arrivals 
tended to be on the early side during the first half of 
April, but a slow-down occurred later in the month. 
In the north, the first half was slow, and then arrivals 
came with a rush. In the south, conditions were very 
close to normal in April. 

Then in May there were several periods in which 
successive days brought a rapid turnover of migrant 
populations. No really big wave developed anywhere 
in the Region, but most areas had one or two days 
that stood above the rest for numbers of warblers 
and concurrent migrants: Point Pelee, May 16; Buf- 
falo, Toronto and Kingston, May 20; Fort William, 
May 18-19; Atikokan, May 19; Sturgeon Falls and 
Pimisi Bay, May 19; Dryden, May 24. 

The flight of Whistling Swans was good and Canada 
Geese were at peak numbers. Except for Greater 
Scaup and Common Goldeneyes, the numerical trend 
in ducks seems to have been downward. Hawk Look- 
out, near Rochester, had good hawk flights on April 
5, 25, and 29. The shorebird flight was rather poor, 
perhaps because of high water in most areas. Fly- 
catchers were scarce. Eastern Phoebes and Eastern 
Bluebirds showed small but definite gains from the 
low numbers of last spring, but Hermit Thrushes were 
as rare or rarer. Other Hylocichlas and most vireos 
were unusually scarce in migration. Some of this 
scarcity was no doubt only apparent, caused by good 
traveling conditions that made for long jumps and 
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few stops. However, there is a distinct possibilj:, 
that an actual drop in numbers of some of th 


1¢se 


species has occurred. 

On the other hand, Brown Thrashers were un- 
usually plentiful in the south and it was the general 
feeling of contributors that all the Icterids showed 
numerical imcreases over last spring—particularly 
Common Grackles, Brown-headed Cowbirds and Red. 
winged Blackbirds. This is a continuation of a trend 
that was already evident in 1958. 

In general, it may be worth observing that it js 
among most highly insectivorous species that losses 
seem to be occurring, while the gains are being made 
by those less dependent on insect food. 

Loons, Grebes—On April 26, a steady progression 
of Common Loons flew westward at low level along 
the south shore of Lake Ontario; their rate of passing 
was about 2 a minute, for a total of about 400. Seen 
here also was a small group of Red-throated Loons 
and, among them, a rarity for Lake Ontario—an Arctic 
Loon in breeding plumage (HHA’s). Red-necked 
Grebes were prominent in migration; 42 on the Upper 
Niagara on March 22 was a high count for the 
River (HHA’s), while on Lake Ontario there were 
250 at Rochester on April 3 (AEK), 500 near Hamil- 
ton on April 26 (JBM, GWN), and 400 near Port 
Hope on April 29 (ERMcD). More than 2000 Horned 
Grebes were seen near Hamilton on April 26 (JBM, 
GWN). Individual Eared Grebes were reported from 
four localities: Burlington on March 15 & 23 (GWN, 
LMcD); Presque Isle, Pa., on March 28 (JS); Ro- 
chester on April 19 (WL); and Jordan (Niagara 
Pen.) on April 28 (HLL). 

Herons, Egrets——There are indications that the 
Louisiana Heron is edging northward after the man- 
ner of the Common Egret; 3 were reported: 1 at 
Rondeau on May 1 (RDU), 1 at Olean, N. Y., on 
May 20 (SWE), and 1 at Geneva, Pa., on May 25 
and 30 (R & RL). Two Cattle Egrets also appeared: 
1 at Montezuma Refuge on April 26 (FS, ef al.) 
and 1 at Port Dover on May 1 (AWP, JLB). 

Swans—A good flight of Whistling Swans oc- 
curred in March and early April. First arrivals reached 
Rondeau on March 5 (RDU) and Point Pelee on 
March 14 (WB). On March 18-20, there was a total 
of 600 in the Hamilton area—more than previously 
recorded for Lake Ontario (RMS). The main flight, 
upwards of 7000 birds, moved along the north shore 
of Lake Erie during March 21-24. On March 21-22, 
several thousand passed westward over Rondeau 
(RDU); on March 24 there were about 5000 at Long 
Point (LMcD) and 2500 at Linden Beach, Essex 
County (WB). As late as April 1, 100 flew WNW 
over Alleghany, N. Y. (SWE), and a few lingered 
in the Region until late April. 

Geese-—Canada Geese were at a high level of 
numbers, perhaps the highest in some time; 20,000 
Canadas were estimated to be in the Cayuga Lake 
area on March 28 (WS), and 10,000 in the vicinity 
of Rochester on April 5 (Dobson). By April 19, 
there were 150 at the north end of Lake Temiskam- 
ing, in northern Ontario (FH), but peak flights 
northward over Kingston did not come until May 
4-6 (HQ). Several thousand birds lingered on Lake 
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Cayuga until after mid-May (SFH). Lake Cayuga 
also had 150 Lesser Snows, 2 Greater Snows and 150 
Blues there on April 8 (OH). Several thousand Brant 
moved north over the Kingston area on May 22-23 
(HQ). 

Ducks.—Although Presque Isle, Pa., and Kingston 
reported ducks in good numbers, the overall picture 
was rather thin, particularly at the important Monte- 
zuma Refuge. Only two species seemed to be in par- 
ticularly good numbers: Greater Scaup, with an esti- 
mated 10,000 at Toronto on March 6 (CG), and 
Common Goldeneye, with an estimated 15,000 at 
Presque Isle in early March (J & JS). On May 25, 
more than 4000 White-winged Scoters flew westward 
past Port Hope (ERMcD). Totals for other species 


were unimpressive. At the Lakehead, where the flight, 


was quite good, Redheads were particularly few. 

Hawks, Eagles.—The best location for seeing hawks 
in spring migration is Hawk Lookout, on Lake On- 
tario near Rochester. Southerly winds prevailed on 
each of the 3 days of good eastward flight: April 5 
(33 Turkey Vultures, 87 Red-tailed Hawks, 10 Rough- 
legs, 38 Sparrow Hawks—Dobson, et al.); April 25 
(estimated 8000 Broad-wings—WL); and April 29 
(571 Sharp-shins, 2954 Broad-wings, 7 Bald Eagles 
—LM, MS). Along the minority route westward 
around the Niagara Peninsula, 127 Red-tails were 
seen at Grimsby on March 24 (WP) and many 
Broad-wings at Hamilton on April 26 (GF). At the 
Lakehead, Marsh Hawks were unusually common in 
April; elsewhere, particularly about Kingston, hawks 
were quite scarce. A total of 10 active nesting sites 
of the Bald Eagle were reported in the southern 
part of the Region; five were along the north shore 
of Lake Erie (WB, RM, JS, RDU, JBM), 4 in the 
Pymatuning area (R & RL), and 1 at Montezuma 
Refuge (WS). 

Shorebirds —The shorebird flight was generally 
disappointing, although good numbers were seen along 
the north shore of Lake Erie west of Buffalo, where 
the water level was rather low (HHA). Piping Plover, 
rare anywhere in the Region, were noted at Presque 
Isle—1 on May 10 (RG) and 2 on May 16 (D & BS). 
Whimbrel were seen as early as May 16 at Point 
Pelee (MH) but the traditional date for Lake Ontario, 
May 24, held true again this year, fair numbers being 
seen on that day at Presqu’ile, Ont. (OK), more than 
300 near Port Hope (ERMcD), and about 1000 near 
Toronto (EC). There were more than the usual num- 
ber of reports of Wilson’s Phalaropes: at Cooksville 
on May 16-22, at least 5 (DRG, et al.); near Iihaca 
on May 24, 2 (DW); on May 26, a pair west of 
Port Colborne, the nest being discovered on June 3 
(RFA, HHA); 4 were also seen at the Lakehead on 
May 24-25 (WZ, KD). On May 17, a female North- 
em Phalarope was identified with care at Vandalia, 
N. Y. (SWE). 

Gulls, Terns ——At Toronto, there were still 7 
Glaucous Gulls and 2 Iceland Gulls on March 14, 
the latter species being last seen on April 19 (CG). 
At the peak of migration, there were about 8000 
Bonaparte’s Gulls at Erieau on May 18; among them 
were 2 Little Gulls in breeding plumage and a Black- 
legged Kittiwake (A & SS, HLL). At Niagara-on- 


the-lake, there was a Black-headed Gull in breeding 
plumage on April 12 (GWN) and a Little Gull on 
April 14 (RFA, et al.). A high count for Common 
Terns was 600 at Hamilton on May 24 (JBM); at 
Buffalo, Caspian Terns came earlier, were more nu- 
merous, and stayed later (HHA), and the same ap- 
peared to be true at Toronto (DRG, RMS). 

Goatsuckers, Woodpeckers —A Chuck-will’s-widow 
identified near Rochester on May 19 (Taylor) was 
highly unusual for the Region. Yellow-bellied Sap- 
suckers were more numerous this spring than last at 
Ithaca (SFH) and Pimisi Bay (LdeKL). Red-headed 
Woodpeckers showed a slight increase in the Toronto 
area, 2 nests being found (RMcC, DS). 

Flycatchers, Swallows, Creepers, Nuthatches.—Con- 
tributors generally described flycatchers as scarce in 
migration. Of the Eastern Phoebe, a few areas re- 
ported no improvement over last year, but the general 
opinion was that they were just a little more numer- 
ous, though still well below normal; at Olean, N. Y., 
Stephen Eaton had 4 active nests in his study area— 
better than last year, but still well below the old 
norm of 10. Tree Swallows returned in fair numbers; 
at Port Hope some arrived in a warm sector on April 


‘19, but left 2 days later and were not seen again 


until the end of April. There were more observations 
than usual of Brown Creepers at Kirkland Lake this 
spring, but other areas indicated no marked change” 
in status. Red-breasted Nuthatchers were scarce 
throughout the southern part of the Region, and not 
common in the north. 

Wrens, Mimic Thrushes—House Wrens were rea- 
sonably numerous, but Winter Wrens rather scarce 
in migration; Carolina Wrens have now almost dis- 
appeared around Ithaca (SFH) but are still present 
in very small numbers elsewhere in the south. There 
were 5 reports of individual Mockingbirds in the 
south, and 1 near Kirkland Lake on May 11 & 13 
(PWR); but as many were found in the northwest, 
where 1 was seen at Ignace on May 11 (KD), 1 at 
Dryden on May 19 (LH) and no fewer than 4 at one 
time near Atikokan on May 20 (SP). Brown Thrashers 
were widely reported as more abundant than usual in 
western New York, and the same was true to a 
somewhat lesser extent for Catbirds. 

Thrushes.—Robins returned in better numbers than 
last spring, and were notably abundant at the Lake- 
head (AEA). On the other hand, Hylocichla thrushes 
were generally reported as very scarce in migration. 
Some of this scarcity may have been an_ illusion 
caused by long-non-stop migration flights; for ex- 
ample, Swainson’s Thrushes were exceptionally scarce 
at Point Pelee in May, but abundant at the Lakehead. 
However, it seems evident that the Hermit Thrush 
was as low in numbers or even lower than last spring 
(not seen at all in some areas); Veeries seemed scarce 
in breeding areas, and Wood Thrushes not exactly 
plentiful. Like the Eastern Phoebe, the Eastern Blue- 
bird seemed definitely to be a little more numerous 
this spring than last, though still not to be considered 
plentiful. In Warren Co., Pa., Wm. Highhouse had 
between 40 and 50 of 100 nest boxes occupied— 
an increase of 25 per cent over last spring. 

Gnatcatchers, Waxwings.—Blue-gray Gnatcatchers 
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showed a slight increase in western New York and 
southern Ontario. Nests were found at Avoca on May 
7 (MEC) and Whitby on May 18 (BS, CG). As 
late as March 1, there were still 200 Bohemian Wax- 
wings at Guelph (BD), but a general withdrawal 
took place in March and the last date for both Ottawa 
(VH) at Fort William (DA) was April 25. 

Vireos.—All vireos except the Warbling Vireo were 
uncommonly scarce migrants in most areas. Four 
White-eyed Vireos and 2 Bell’s Vireos were reported 
in the south; White-eyed Vireo: 2 at Point Pelee on 
May 10 (JLB, e¢ al.), 1 at Presque Isle on May 10 
(JA), 1 at Waterloo, N. Y., on May 17 (JAW); 
Bell’s Vireo: 1 at Point Pelee on May 10 (JLB), and 
1 at Presque Isle on May 11 (D & BS). 

Warblers —The warbler migration was uneven, as 
usual, but pretty fair in the over-all picture. In the 
first half of May, southern areas experienced an al- 
most daily turnover of migrants, as they moved 
through quite steadily. May 14-16 brought rather poor 
weather and a few waves developed subsequently, at 
dates and places listed near the beginning of this 
report. Some areas, such as Ottawa, Port Hope, and 
the Finger Lakes, had no real warbler waves to speak 
of. In regard to numbers, the only consistent reports 
were that Myrtle Warblers were distinctly fewer in 
number and Wilson’s Warblers somewhat more nu- 
merous. There may be some significance in the fact 
that the Myrtle Warbler winters largely within the 
United States. 

Icterids —Several reports from southern areas, par- 
ticularly those from western New York, comment on 
the unusually high level of numbers of Common 
Grackles, Brown-headed Cowbirds, and Redwinged 
Blackbirds. This is an extension of a trend first noted 
last spring. This spring, however, most contributors 
also added Eastern and Western Meadowlarks, Bobo- 
links, and Baltimore Orioles to this group, and 
Orchard Orioles were noted to be particularly common 
at Point Pelee. At the Lakehead, Brewer's Blackbirds 
were becoming more numerous and there were addi- 
tional sightings at Geraldton (KZ) and Atikokan 
(SP). Several Yellow-headed Blackbirds were seen at 
the Lakehead (AEA) and one also turned up at 
Dryden (LH). 

Fringillids —Cardinals continue to gain ground, 
notably at Port Hope (ERMcD) and Avoca (MEC). 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks were well distributed in mi- 
gration and Indigo Buntings were common in the 
south, particularly at Avoca, though perhaps not as 
abundant as last year. Evening Grosbeaks left western 
New York in late April (earlier than usual) and the 
Lake Nipissing area shortly after mid-day (HP, 
LdeKL). At Atikokan, the first pair were seen on 
June 1 (SP). Many Purple Finches nested in the 
vicinity of Avoca in May (MEC). Common Redpolls 
became more numerous about North Bay on March 
24-25, and a few Hoary Redpolls were in their com- 
pany (HP); elsewhere, redpolls were scarce and the 
flight at Fort William was below expectations. Pine 
Siskins, however, were very common there in the last 
week of May. A Lark Bunting at Geraldton on May 
5 (KZ) was beyond its normal range. Slate-colored 
Juncos were relatively scarce in the south all spring, 
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but “everywhere” at the Lakehead after mid-April, 
as were Tree Sparrows (AEA). There were two 
reports of Clay-colored Sparrows, relatively rare in the 
southeast: 1 at Presque Isle on May 11 & 19 (RMS. 
JS), and 1 at Ithaca from May 10 (Mrs. Malcolm 
McIlroy, fide SFH). White-crowned Sparrows arrived 
in small numbers in the south in early May and had 
become more numerous at Toronto and Port Hope by 
mid-May (CG, ERMcD). April 18 was a widely 
reported arrival date for White-throated Sparrows in 
the south, and good numbers were present until early 
May. Fox Sparrows were more in evidence than usual, 
particularly at Toronto on April 18 (DRG) and at 
the Lakehead from April 16 to 30 (AEA). Lincoln's 
Sparrows were fairly numerous at Point Pelee on May 
11 (RCR). Song Sparrows reached there in numbers 
on March 20 (WB, RM), the Finger Lakes area 
about March 26-29 (MEC, SFH), and the Lakehead 
from April 11 to 26 (AEA). Also at the Lakehead 
in that period were many hundreds of Snow Buntings. 

Sub-regional Editors —Dr. Harold H. Axtell, Buf- 
falo Museum of Science; Dr. & Mrs. D. R. Gunn. 
Port Credit; Mrs..C. D. (Helen) Quilliam, R.R.1, 
Kingston, Ont.; Miss Hazel Petty, Box 372, North 
Bay; Fred H. Helleiner, Swastika (nr. Kirkland 
Lake); Dr. A. E. Allin, Provincial Health Laboratory, 
Fort William. 

Contributors —Jon Ahlquist, Dorothy Allin, Robert 
F. Andrle, Rachel C. Axtell, James L. Baillie, Jamesine 
H. Bardeen, Wilfred Botham, Francis Bourne, Mary E. 
Carter, Eve Cobb, Robert Coggeshall, T. C. & Lucille 
Cusson, K. & E. Denis, Brian Dowling, Stephen W. 
Eaton, George Fairfield, W. Earl Godfrey, Clive 
Goodwin, Robert Gordon, F. K. Guthrie, Axel Heil- 
born, Mathilde Henkel, E. & D. Heslop, Oliver H. 
Hewitt, Laura Howe, Sally F. Hoyt, Violet Hum- 
phreys, Orval Kelly, A. E. Kemnitzer, Arthur Kopps, 
Harold L. Lancaster, Louise deK. Lawrence, Robert 
& Ronald Leberman, Walter Listman, T. C. Mackie, 
Robert Mara, R. J. & G. McClanahan, R. McCleary, 
E. R. McDonald, Lucie McDougall, Mrs. Thomas 
McGee, J. B. Miles, Howard Miller, L. Moon, G. W. 
North, R. O'Hara, Shirley Peruniak, Arthur W. Pres- 
ton, W. Putnam, Percy W. Richter, S. &. R. Robb, 
Richard C. Rosche, Richard M. Saunders, Fritz 
Scheider, Douglas & Barbara Scovell, Jean Sieger. 
A. Smith, Al. & Stephen Smith, Donald Smith, Walter 
Spofford, James & Jean Stull, Barbara Stupart, Mary 
Sunderlin, Richard D. & Mollie Ussher, Peter Van 
Kerkoerle, Jayson A. Walker, Dierdre Webb, D. 
West, W. Zarowski, K. Zroback—WILLIAM W. H. 
GUNN, Federation of Ontario Naturalists, Edwards 
Gardens, Don Mills, Ontario. 


APPALACHIAN REGION.—Most parts of the 
Region reported a spring migration that was about 
normal or even a little “dull,” to quote two of the 
contributors. There were no great flights of any 
species but, on the other hand, the wholesale absences 
of last year were not repeated. Most of April was 
mild and somewhat warmer than normal but the 
last gasp of winter sent a heavy snowstorm over 
most of the northern part of the Region. This weather 
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system had little effect on the migration, however. 
The remainder of April and most all of May were 
warm or even hot; May accumulated an excess of 
130 day-degrees at the Pittsburgh, Pa. weather 
station. There was little rainfall, however. One marked 
cold front passed through on May 15 but this was 
generally too late to influence the migration. 

The generally mild weather caused most of the birds 
to move through in what one observer described as a 
“steady flow.”” Over much of the Region it was also 
a very short migration. At Morgantown, W. Va. for 
example, the bulk of the migrants passed through 
between April 26 and May 15. During the latter half 
of May essentially no migrants were present. In the 
course of a 250-mile trip over northeastern West Vir- 
ginia on May 23-24 I listed no species which could 
be considered as migrants. Farther north the migration 
lasted perhaps a week longer. 

Most of the species that last year had suffered 
greatly reduced populations have made rather good 
come-backs this year. This is particularly true of the 
Robin, Eastern Phoebe, and Eastern Bluebird, but the 
warblers have not as yet recovered. 

Loons, Grebes, and Herons.—Common Loons moved 
through in good numbers in most places with a very 
extensive flight over most of West Virginia on April 
12, coincident with the late snowstorm. Extremely late 
were records of this species from Spruce Knob Lake, 
Randolph Co., W. Va. on May 24 (GAH & GK) and 
at Youngstown, Ohio on May 31 (VPM). The Red- 
necked Grebes reported earlier remained at Morgan- 
town, W. Va. until April 5 (GAH) and at Youngs- 
town, Ohio until April 10 (VPM). The flight of 
Horned Grebes was good with 70 seen on one lake 
at Youngstown, Ohio on April 17 (VPM) and very 
late dates reported from Knoxville, Tenn. on April 26 
(JCH) and Morgantown, W. Va. on May 3 (GAH). 

There were reports of Common Egrets from Ka- 
nawha Co., W. Va. (COH) and Jefferson Co., W. 
Va. (CM). A Snowy Egret at the McClintic Wildlife 
Station, Point Pleasant, W. Va. on May 13 was 
most unusual for the spring season (COH). 

Waterfowl—The dabbling ducks never did stage 
much of a flight and were reported scarce over the 


whole Region, but the diving ducks came through with 
the best spring flight in years. A Canada Goose of 
the Autchinsi race was identified at State College, Pa. 
on March 28 (MW). The first Wood Duck broods 
left the nest on May 14 at the McClintic Wildlife 
Station, W. Va. (COH) and on May 15 at Butler, 
Pa. (FWP). 

Previous reports from this Region have shown some 
concern over the Lesser Scaup but this has been a 
banner spring for them with flocks of 400 reported 
at Youngstown, Ohio (VPM); 420 at Knoxville, 
Tenn. (JCH) and 270 on one small West Virginia 
lake (GAH). This flight was prolonged and the birds 
were still present in late May. McLaughlin reported 
“flocks of several thousand” Ruddy Ducks at Youngs- 
town, Ohio on April 18-19. A White-winged Scoter 
was seen at Black Moshannon State Park in central 
Pennsylvania in early May and on May 17 (WSC). 
A Hooded Merganser at Demorest, Ga. on April 6 
was late (EGN) as were the Red-breasted Mergansers 
at Knoxville, Tenn. on April 26 (JCH) and at Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. on May 10 (GAH). 

Hawks and Gallinaceous Birds—Most species of 
hawks continued to be very scarce over the Region. 
In northern West Virginia Ospreys were much more 
common than usual. Two adult Bald Eagles were seen 
at State College, Pa. on May 2 and 3 (MW), and a 
Pigeon Hawk was reported from the same place on. 
April 15 (WSC). 

Miller reports that the Bobwhite is doing very well 
in the Eastern Panhandle of West Virginia, where he 
counted 39 singing males along a three-mile stretch 
of road. In northern Pennsylvania Turkeys wintered 
well and Ruffed Grouse have increased although they 
still remain below normal (WLH). 

Shorebirds, Gulls, and Terns—Most observers re- 
ported that the shorebirds were low in numbers al- 
though rather varied in species. The Youngstown, 
Ohio region normally produces the best shorebirding 
of the Region but this spring the lakes were brim- 
ful (VPM). An Am. Golden Plover was seen in late 
May at State College, Pa., the second spring record for 
that locality (WSC). Two Ruddy Turnstones at 
Harrisonburg, Va. on May 16 were the first of the 
species for that locality (MC). The last Common 
Snipe were reported from the eastern West Virginia 
wintering ground on April 26 (CM). Upland Plovers 
are near the southern extremity of their breeding 
range in our Region, but Carpenter found them at 
New Hope, Va. on May 3 and members of the Brooks 
Bird Club found a nest in Berkeley Co., W. Va. on 
May 17, the first recent such find. At State College, 
Pa. they returned again to the locality where they 
nested last season (WSC). A Willet in Garrett Co., 
Md. on April 28 was the first record for the moun- 
tainous portion of the state and the second for the 
Allegheny Mountains in general (GAH, GK). 

Both the Herring and Ring-billed Gulls had unusu- 
ally good flights this year. Common Terns were more 
widely reported than usual and a Caspian Tern at 
State College, Pa. on April 26 was noteworthy 
(WSC). Black Terns were also unusually common. 

Cuckoos, Owls, and W oodpeckers.—For the second 
successive year northern West Virginia and western 
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Pennsylvania suffered from a very heavy infestation of 
Tent Caterpillars. As a result both species of cuckoo 
were in extraordinary numbers. Saw-whet Owls are 
known to breed in the West Virginia mountains in 
small numbers but many years go by with no reports; 
so one heard in Randolph County on April 17 is note- 
worthy (GAH, GK). 

Red-bellied Woodpeckers continued to be scarce in 
northern West Virginia (GAH) but one was reported 
on May 24 from State College, Pa., where it is quite 
rare (WSC). It is heartening to get reports of nesting 
Red-headed Woodpeckers from Youngstown, Ohio 
(VPM) and Leetown, W. Va. (CM). 

Flycatchers.—After being in very low numbers last 
season and arriving late this year the Eastern Phoebe 
has shown a rather nice comeback. They were reported 
as being normal at Warren, Pa. (WLH), and in good 
numbers at Ligonier, Pa. (KCP). In West Virginia 
they were perhaps not back to normal numbers yet. 
Traill’s Flycatcher continues to spread southward in 
our Region. A record on May 10 was the first for 
Knox Co., Tenn. (JCH) and they returned to the 
locality near Elizabethton, Tenn. where they first 
nested last year (LRH). McLaughlin feels that they 
are perhaps the commonest of the flycatchers in the 
Youngstown, Ohio area. Olive-sided Flycatchers were 
reported in late May from State College, Pa. (WSC) 
and Youngstown, Ohio (VPM). 

Swallows.—Tree Swallows have made a fine come- 
back and were more common in northern West Vir- 
ginia than in several years. McLaughlin reports three 
Cliff Swallow colonies near Youngstown, Ohio. At 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Barn Swallows are considered rare 
migrants and the record there of May 16 was unusual 
and was also a very late date (AHW). Purple Mar- 
tins are having a fine year at Youngstown, Ohio with 
all erected boxes full (VPM). 

Magpies.—The small colony of Black-billed Mag- 
pies that has resulted from the escape of several birds 
from the Pittsburgh, Pa. zoo continues to thrive in the 
wild. Parkes reports at least three nests and feels that 
some of these may belong to birds that were raised 
last year. 

Nuthatches—In the winter report Herndon com- 
mented on the absence of both species of nuthatch 
from the Elizabethton, Tenn. region and this absence 
continued into the spring. He was unable to find any 
Red-breasted Nuthatches on the Roan Mountain, 
Tenn., breeding grounds during several trips in May 
but the species was not uncommon in the Cheat 
Mountains of West Virginia in late May (GAH). 

Wrens and Thrushes.—Carolina Wrens have made 
a moderate comeback in northern West Virginia and 
western Maryland but are still in sub-normal num- 
bers. Bewick’s Wren continues to be scarce. 

Most observers feel that the Robin has bounced back 
and is now in normal numbers after last year’s low. 
If this is not yet true it soon will be since the mild 
spring resulted in a banner first brood being raised. 
They came off the nest very early and apparently 
fledging success was very high. I counted eight young 
birds at one time in a small yard in western Pennsyl- 
vania. The Eastern Bluebird also has returned to 
nearly normal numbers. Highhouse reports an increase 
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of fifty per cent over last year in Warren Co.. P, 
where he has fifty occupied nest boxes. The other 
thrush species continue to be a little low. Hermit 
Thrushes were completely absent at Elizabethton, 
Tenn. (LRH). Most observers commented that the 
Swainson’s Thrush was present but in low numbers. 
The breeding population on Gaudineer Knob, W. Va. 
appeared to be about normal on May 24 (GAH). 

Kinglets, Pipits, and Vireos.—Both species of king. 
let were rather scarce but the Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
was abundant. They arrived at about the time of the 
mid-April snowstorm but seemed to suffer little dam- 
age. A Water Pipit in Berkeley Co., W. Va. on May 
10 was unusual (CM). Solitary Vireos were singing 
on the West Virginia breeding grounds on April 17 
but were scarce there in late May (GAH) and at 
Youngstown, Ohio they were completely missing 
(VPM). A Philadelphia Vireo was recorded at State 
College, Pa. on May 17 (WSC). 

W arblers.—Appalachian observers usually judge the 
overall migration by the success of the warbler flight 
and so this year the results can probably be best 
summed up as mediocre. Most of the expected species 
occurred but numbers were usually low. However, 
there was no agreement from area to area as to which 
species were common and which were not. The Ten- 
nessee Warbler is usually a very prominent migrant but 
at Morgantown, W. Va. it was unusually uncommon 
(GAH); however, the opposite was true at Sewickley, 
Pa., where it was the dominant warbler of the spring 
(CHLS), and at State College where it was termed 
“abundant’”” (WSC). The Cape May Warbler was 
common at Youngstown, Ohio (VPM) but rare at 
Morgantown, W. Va. (GAH) and at Sewickley, Pa. 
(CHLS). Blackpoll Warblers were common at Youngs- 
town, Ohio and in eastern West Virginia, but rare at 
State College, Pa. and at Morgantown, W. Va. In 
late May on the breeding grounds in the West Vir- 
ginia spruce belt Blackburnian and Magnolia War- 
blers seemed to be about normal; Chestnut-sided and 
Mournings were below normal and _ Black-throated 
Blue Warblers were far above normal levels (GAH). 
The Magnolia Warbler population on Gaudineer 
Knob, W. Va. was about as last year, but this was 
lower than in previous years. A most unusual record 
was a Yellow-throated Warbler at Youngstown, Ohio 
on May 11 (H. Johnson, fide VPM). A Hooded War- 
bler at Pittsburgh, Pa. on April 19 was two weeks 
early (B. Van Cleve, fide KCP). Records on May 1 
and 14 of the Wilson’s Warbler at Demorest, Ga. were 
the first for that locality (EGN). 

Icterids and Tanagers—A Western Meadowlark in 
Knox Co., Tenn. on April 26 was the first such record 
(JCH). Most of the icterid species are having a very 
fine year. McLaughlin commented on the extreme 
abundance of Common Grackles in the Youngstown, 
Ohio region and the same is true in northern West 
Virginia (GAH). At Butler, Pa. the flight of Rusty 
Blackbirds was unusually heavy (FWP). All over West 
Virginia the Baltimore Oriole is having a remarkable 
upsurge. An Orchard Oriole at State College, Pa. on 
May 8 was unusual (WSC). The Scarlet Tanager is 
doing well throughout the Region and the Summer 
Tanager has increased noticeably in its normal range. 
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Frinesllids —Evening Grosbeaks remained common 
in Warren, Pa. throughout April and were last seen 
there on May 9 (WLH). At State College, Pa. they 
departed on the rather early date of May 1 (WSC). 
A flock of 50 was seen in Randolph Co., W. Va. on 
April 18 (Brooks Bird Club). From May 6 to 26, 
Dickcissels were common at Chattanooga, Tenn., where 
there had been only two previous records (AHW). 
Pine Siskins were reported from Demorest, Ga. on 
April 20 (EGN). Three Red Crossbills were seen at 
Butler, Pa. on April 6 (FWP) and a flock was found 
on Gaudineer Knob, W. Va. on April 18 (GAH). 
Purple Finches were common until late April at State 
College, Pa. (WSC), and after having been absent 
near Youngstown, Ohio they showed up in late May 
at a station where they nested last year (VPM). 

Henslow’s Sparrows are currently in a low phase in 
West Virginia and western Pennsylvania but a report 
of at least 4 nesting pairs near Ligonier, Pa. is en- 
couraging (KCP). Grasshopper Sparrows were unusu- 
ally scarce in northern West Virginia. 

Contributors —Max Carpenter, William S. Clarke, 
Jr. C. O. Handley, Lee R. Herndon, William L. 
Highhouse, J. C. Howell, Gordon Knight, Vincent 
P. McLaughlin, Clark Miller, Edward G. Nichols, 
Kenneth C. Parkes, F. W. Preston, C. H. L. Schuette, 
III, Adele H. West, Merrill Wood—GeorGE A. 
HALL, Department of Chemistry, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W.Va. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—Early 
spring in central and northern Minnesota and Wis- 
consin was abnormally dry following a winter of 
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reduced precipitation (W. J. Breckenridge, G. Gul- 
lion). Southern Wisconsin got heavy snows in mid- 
March (R. Lound). In May, rains came to a large 
part of these regions and water levels rose, but still 
a precipitation deficit exists. Dry conditions resulted 
in many extensive early grass and forest fires, which 
destroyed much nesting cover (H. R. Hanson). Farther 
cast in the Detroit area precipitation was more nearly 
normal (A. Kelley). Although Muskegon, Mich. 
reported a dry May (G. M. Wickstrom), temperatures 
have been not far from normal except for a period of 
4 days of very unseasonably high temperature over 


much of the western region between May 2 and 6. 
This brought a rapid early expansion of tree leaves 
and made observation of small birds difficult. This 
warm spell was followed by nearly average cool 
weather which slowed down a slight tendency for 
early spring movement of migrant birds. 

Loons and Grebes.—Three Red-throated Loons were 
seen at Duluth, Minn. on May 23 while Common 
Loons, scarce earlier, were seen in numbers on that 
date along with 100 Red-necked Grebes (P. B. Hof- 
slund). Large concentrations of Horned Grebes were 
seen along the North Shore of Lake Superior between 
Duluth and Two Harbors on May 14 (A. E. Allin) 
and this grebe was seen on Lake Harriet in Minne- 
apolis on April 12 (H. Huber). A Common Loon in 
immature plumage, a spring rarity in inland waters, 
was seen in Carleton Co., Minn. on May 30 (W. R. 
Pieper). Western and Eared Grebes were found in 
Lac Qui Parle and Traverse Counties in extreme west- 
ern Minnesota on May 23 (Huber, R. B. Janssen). 

Herons.—Y ellow-crowned Night Herons were again 
present near LaCrescent in southeastern Minnesota on 
May 16 (Huber, Janssen) where they have nested for 
the past several years. One was seen at Madison, Wis. 
on May 17 (Lound). Common Egrets, again reported 
in spring at many scattered points in southern Min- 
nesota, strongly suggest a gradual expansion of their 
nesting in this area: Stearns County, May 15 (EF. 
King); Lake Como, St. Paul, May 8 (T. Moore); 
Renville County, one found injured, May 13 (W. 
Weers); Dakota County, April 4 (Janssen); Scott 
County, April 25 (Huber); Big Stone County, April 
7 (Mrs. C. E. Peterson). A Common Egret was 
sighted on April 5 at Muskegon, Mich. (R. Whiting). 

W aterfowl.—A fairly heavy migration of Whistling 
Swans occurred in this Region this spring: 700-800 
in Meeker Co., Minn., and 150-200 in Washington 
Co., Minn., April 13 (D. W. Warner); 200-400, 
Hennepin Co., Minn., April 13 (L. Bradley, I. Soren- 
son) ; 10, Lac Qui Parle Co., Minn., March 26 (Peter- 
son); 1000, Duluth, Minn., May 10 (G. Kuyava) ; 
Adams, Dane, and Columbia Cos., Wis. early April, 
“more widespread than usual” (S. D. Robbins); 65, 
Muskegon, Mich., March 28 (Wickstrom) ; 12, Jack- 
son Co., Mich. (K. Horton). A European Widgeon 
was seen at close range in company with Am. Widg- 
eon on May 5 in Aitkin Co., Minn. (D. Hall). A 
Cinnamon Teal was seen by numerous observers in 
Columbia Co., Wis. on May 11. This is said to be 
the second state record in 20 years (Robbins). 
Larger numbers than usual of Common and Hooded 
Mergansers, but a sharp reduction of Ruddies and 
Wood Ducks are reported from Jackson Co., Mich. 
(Horton). At Muskegon, Mich. dabbling ducks are 
reported as down in numbers while huge rafts of 
divers occurred on Lakes Michigan and Muskegon 
(Wickstrom). Duluth reports much smaller concen- 
trations of ducks than usual. One thousand Greater 
Scaup were seen on April 18 with Lesser Scaup ap- 
pearing in numbers the first week in May—few Red- 
heads and no Canvasback (Hofslund). A good flight 
of ducks was reported from the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area with an exceptional flight of Canvasbacks seen 
on April 18 (Janssen). 
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Hawks.—Swainson's Hawk has again appeared in 
Dodge County in southeastern Minnesota where a 
pair or two have been seen for the past several years. 
This suggests nesting and an effort will be made to 
verify this suspicion. This is a far eastern record for 
possible nesting of this species (W. Longley). Gos- 
hawks were reported as absent during the winter on 
the Cloquet Forest Experiment Station near Duluth, 
where nests have previously been found, but the birds 
appeared again on March 17 (Gullion). A pair of 
Bald Eagles nested in Adams County with 2 young 
leaving the nest about mid-May (Robbins). An in- 
crease in Red-shouldered Hawks is reported from 
Jackson, Mich. (Horton). A pair of this species 
arrived on March 20 and began nesting in Chippewa 
Co., Wis. (C. Kemper). 

Grouse.—The past winter appears to have reduced 
Bobwhite in the Jackson, Mich. area (Horton). Fairly 
dry conditions in early spring in the Minnesota pheas- 
ant range were favorable and good populations are 
expected (Breckenridge). 

Cranes and Rails —A King Rail was seen in Ram- 
sey Co., Minn. on May 24 and later, probably nesting 
(Pieper). A Sandhill Crane was reported in Oakland 
Co., Mich. during the first week of April (K. Rabe). 
Sandhills arrived in Jackson, Mich. in late February 
and there are 6 nests this year where there were 4 
last year; 30 were seen there on May 3 (L. Walkin- 
shaw). 

Shorebirds.—May 15 was a red-letter day for birders 
about Dane Co., Wis. where several observers saw 
the first state record of the Ruff. It was a male in 
immature plumage. Details will appear in the next 
issue of the Passenger Pigeon (Robbins). An Am. 
Avocet was seen on May 9 (G. Larson) in Lac Qui 
Parle Co., Minn., where 2 were found on May 16 
(Peterson). A very early migrating Am. Woodcock 
was killed on a picture window in Duluth on March 
1 (Hofslund). Another met a similar fate in Madison, 
Wis. on the University campus on March 19 (T. 
Soulen). The near drought conditions in parts of 
Minnesota exposed many mud flats early in the season 
where shorebirds were seen in unusual numbers. Most 
of the usual migrants were seen with some less com- 
mon ones reported. Baird’s Sandpiper, not usually 
encountered in spring in Minnesota, was seen by sev- 
eral observers: Ramsey County, May 31 (Pieper) ; Lac 
Qui Parle County, May 23 (Huber, Janssen). One 
was also seen in Adams Co., Wis. on May 21 (Rob- 
bins). A flock of 10 Willets was seen at Weaver, 
Wabasha Co., Minn. on May 2, and 3 were found in 
the Mud Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Marshall County 
in late May (Longley). Numerous Willets also were 
found in Lac Qui Parle County on May 23 (Huber, 
Janssen) and one appeared at Duluth, May 12 (Hof- 
slund). More Am. Golden Plover than usual were 
reported: an early record, April 25, Sibley Co., Minn. 
(Janssen); 100+ Dane Co., Wis. in early May and 
80 in Adams Co., Wis. May 5 (Robbins); 140 near 
Ravenna, Mich. on May 9; two flocks of 100+ at 
Madison, Wis. (Lound). A Western Sandpiper was 
seen at close range in Lac Qui Parle Co., Minn. on 
May 23. Many other peeps were there for comparison 
and the identification was thought to be positive. No 
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Minnesota specimen of this species has been collecied 
but the species undoubtedly occurs in the state (Jans. 
sen, Huber). Hudsonian Godwits were reported by 
numerous observers. Upland Sandpipers are fairly 
widespread on the prairie of northwestern Minnesota 
and a scattering of Marbled Godwits are nesting 
there. The godwit appears to be much less adaptable 
to disturbance than the Upland Plover (Brecken. 
ridge). A poor shorebird migration is reported from 
Muskegon, Mich. (Wickstrom) and one of Jackson, 
Michigan’s good shorebird spots was eliminated by 
a dam at Portage Lake (Whiting). : 

Owls.—Two pairs of Burrowing Owls, a bird that 
is becoming very rare in this Region, are reported 
from western Minnesota. One pair was seen east of 
Wheaton, Traverse Co., Minn., May 23 (Huber, 
Janssen) and another was located in central Mah- 
nomen Co., Minn. (J. Lindmeier). 

Goatsuckers, Swifts and Woodpeckers—A Whip- 
poor-will was reported at Jackson, Mich. on April 30 
(B. Cottrille). A Whip-poor-will was reported in 
Minneapolis on May 3 (Pieper) and the species ar- 
rived on May 7 at. Cloquet Forest Experiment Station 
(near Duluth), where Chimney Swifts came on May 
6 and Common Nighthawks on May 23 (Gullion). 
Two pairs of Red-bellied Woodpeckers remained in the 
Detroit area, Davisburg, June 1 (O'Reilly), and Ken- 
sington Park in May (Sieger). A migration of Red- 
headed Woodpeckers was noted on the Wisconsin 
University campus at Madison on May 2 (Soulen). 

Swallows.—Colonies of 200-400 Cliff Swallows 
were seen at Mud Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge in 
Marshall Co., Minn. Old cabins, summer cottages, 
farm buildings, and bridges are substituting for the 
cliffs (Longley). 

Crows and Jays.—Arrivals of migrant Blue Jays 
were observed near Cloquet, St. Louis Co., Minn. 
about April 7 (Gullion); and in the Detroit area 
the first week in May (Kelley). On May 24 a flock of 
about 90 Blue Jays was seen back tracking south on 
Lake of the Woods in the face of turbulent cross 
winds, some alighting nearly exhausted on a tiny 
rocky island a half mile from shore (Longley). 

Mockingbirds —An unusual number of spring 
records for Mockingbirds in Minnesota suggest that 
this year may produce the first state nesting record 
for the species. In south Minneapolis several reports 
were received which might have been the same indi- 
vidual: April 26 (B. Copeland); April 26-28 (A. 
Lang); May 2 (Pieper); May 3 (Janssen). One of 
a pair was banded at Rochester, Minn., April 30 (C. 
Johnson). One was seen on several occasions near 
Scandia, Washington County about mid-April (O. 
Bjorndahl); one appeared in Aitkin County, May 
16-17 (Pieper); one was seen at Walker, Cass County, 
May 20 (Hanson); one was reported in Sherburne 
County, June 20 (Janssen); and the most northerly 
record came from Biwabik, St. Louis County on June 
8 (V. Barrows). 

Warblers and Vireos—A few individual Myrtle 
Warblers always pioneer the migration well ahead of 
all others. One appeared at Minneapolis on April 4 
(Breckenridge), and one at Cloquet, St. Louis Co., 
Minn., April 14 (Gullion). Waves of warblers were 
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reported in the Detroit area on May 2 and 3 and 
May 15 and 16 (Kelley). On May 17, 284 birds were 
killed at a Detroit television tower (H. Tordoff). 
May & saw a strong warbler wave in the Minneapolis— 
St. Paul area (M. Lupient, Janssen). Many of the 
earlier warblers were noted at Swan Lake in Nicollet 
Co.. Minn. on May 2 (Janssen). Duluth reported 
good warbler populations on May 5, 19, and 23. A 
Black-throated Blue was seen on May 23. An unusual 
abundance of Orange-crowned Warblers was noted 
(Hofslund). Muskegon, Mich. saw a wave on May 2 
(Wickstrom), and Jackson, Mich. reported the same 
(Horton). A Worm-eating Warbler was reported at 
Minneapolis on May 3 (Huber). Bell's Vireos were 
reported in Sauk Co., Wis. (Soulen) and near Wi- 
nona, Minn. 

Blackbirds and Meadowlarks —A Western Meadow- 
lark was seen and heard singing several times near 
Pontiac, Oakland Co., Mich. (Kelley); several were 
reported in Jackson Co., Mich., April 12 (Cottrilles) 
and May 27 (H. Wing); and the species is again 
present in Muskegon Co., Mich. (Wickstrom). A 
Yellow-headed Blackbird colony in northwestern 
Adams Co., Wis. is increasing (Robbins). Brewers’ 
Blackbirds have returned to the celery-growing muck- 
lands in Muskegon Co., Mich. (Wickstrom). 

Finches.—Evening Grosbeaks remained at Jackson, 
Mich. until May 10 (Cottrilles) ; at Pontiac, Oakland 
County, May 12 (Kelley); and near Cloquet, Minn. 
the last week in May (Gullion). Red Crossbills left 
the Cloquet area, Minn. on March 20 and the Pine 
Grosbeaks on April 7 (Gullion). Dickcissels were 
common in Sauk, Dane, Jefferson and Waukesha 
Cos., Wis. by June 11 (Soulen); and they were 
present throughout southern and central Minnesota 
extending at least as far north as Mahnomen County 
in the west by June 18 (Breckenridge). White- 
throated Sparrows had a peak of migration at Madison, 
Wis. on April 25 (Soulen); and at Duluth, May 25 
(Hofslund). Fox Sparrows were abundant at Leech 
Lake, Cass Co., Minn. April 12-15 (Hanson). A light 
sparrow migration was reported at Detroit (Kelley). 
Heavy migrations of Slate-colored Juncos were re- 
ported at Chippewa Falls, Wis., April 1-10 (Kemper) 
and in Wood Co., Wis. on April 18 (Breckenridge). 
The Harris’ Sparrow was seen at Muskegon, Mich. 
on April 25 (Wickstrom).—W. J. BRECKENRIDGE, 
Minnesota Museum of Natural History, Minneapolis, 
Minn 


MIDWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—After an 
extremely cold winter, sweltering, near-record heat 
marked the spring period. Alternating cold and warm 
fronts, with accompanying temperature fluctuations, 
rain, and excessive winds, even well into May, set 
the stage for what most observers considered a poor 
and disappointing migration. One gets the feeling 
that many in this Region sometimes evaluate the spring 
season primarily on the basis of warbler flights; for 
them, 1959 was cause for lament. 

February was cold until a decided temperature 
break the last week. Bird movements during the 
month were normal in central Indiana, according to 
Robert S. Gregory's excellent daily work at Moores- 
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ville. Mourning Doves, Killdeers, and Eastern Blue- 
birds arrived on Feb. 13, after southerly winds the 
previous day. Another south wind, Feb. 16, brought 
Killdeer, Robins, Common Grackles and Redwinged 
Blackbirds. At Rockford, Ill., Feb. 22, migrants were 
the Robin, Redwing, and Brown-headed Cowbird 
(Lee Johnson). March temperatures were near normal. 
April was about average except for Iowa (below 
normal) and the northeastern portion (above normal ; 
a record 87° on April 7 at Louisville, Ky.). Most 
sections experienced temperatures much above average 
in May; none was below the norm. On May 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, at Louisville, the mercury reached 93°, 95°, 
94°, and 92° respectively. Mid-May brought a brief 
cold wave with 39° readings at St. Louis, Mo., May 
15; at Louisville, May 16; and a killing frost at 
Columbus, Ohio, May 16. The remainder of May was 
hot and humid. Average precipitation varied, with 
the northwest and western sections receiving excessive 
amounts in March, April, and May. Des Moines, 
Iowa, had a 6-inch snowfall on April 19-20. Over the 
rest of the Region, March and April brought average, 
and May moderate, precipitation, although locally 
(Louisville, southern Illinois) it was very dry during 
April and part of May. 

Migration soon got ahead of schedule in March. 
A Great Blue Heron on the Rock River, north of 
Byron, Ill. (George Holloway, fide LJ) on March 
12 was early. Common Egrets arrived at Louisville, 
March 19 (Burt Monroe, Sr. and Jr., fide Anne L. 
Stamm), a new early date. An Am. Bittern was found 
dead under a power line at Rockford, March 28 
(LJ). The bulk of the 44,000 Canada Geese at the 
Crab Orchard Refuge, Carterville, Ill., departed be- 
tween March 11 and 18, some 10 days ahead of 
schedule; ducks also left earlier than usual (Lee 
Bush). Waterfowl departed about 2 weeks early 
from the Chautauqua Refuge, Havana, IIl.; Canada 
Goose migration ended the first week of April (K. 
Duane Norman). On March 21 Robert J. Trial 
saw a Broad-winged Hawk at Aledo, Ill. March 5 
was a “very early date” for the Eastern Phoebe at 
Utica, Ohio (Mrs. C. R. Wagner). Purple Martins 
moved into the Region in mid-March, locally pro- 
viding early arrival dates. It appeared at Quincy, IIl., 
March 14 (T. E. Musselman); Lancaster, Ohio, 
March 15 (average arrival date, March 25, Charles 
R. Goslin); Paoli and Hamlet, Ind. (James Tucker, 
Dorothy Buck, respectively) and Havana, Ill. (KDN), 
March 24. A Bewick’s Wren at Conneaut, Ohio, 
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March 2 was surprising, since the species is rare 
there; J. Paul Perkins photographed the bird (fide 
Paul H. Savage). Along with these early arrivals, 
the usual March migrants streamed through. 

April accelerated migration and brought premature, 
May-like weather to the southern part of the Region. 
After the first week, the system of highs and lows 
tended more toward a summer pattern, and migration, 
as aptly described by Gregory, ‘went to pot.’’ Good 
shorebird flights occurred during the month in those 
areas where conditions were favorable. A major flight 
of land birds passed at Columbus (Edward S. 
Thomas), and in central Indiana (RSG) on April 
25, but was not apparent at Louisville (ALS). The 
warbler migration peaked at Bowling Green, Ky. 
(Gordon Wilson) and Utica, Ohio (CRW) on April 
26; the average peak at the former is May 3. Again, 
early arrival dates caused comment. An Eastern Wood 
Pewee was singing at St. Louis the first week of April 
(Gene and Diane Wilhelm). Mrs. Bertram C. Raynes 
recorded a Wood Thrush at Cleveland, Ohio, April 1. 
Chimney Swifts reached Louisville, April 3 (Joseph 
Croft, fide ALS), Cincinnati, Ohio, April 7 (Richard 
Watkins, Paul Woodward), Fairfield Co., Ohio, 
April 8 (CRG), and Canton, Ohio, April 11 (earliest 
record for past 32 years, Robert E. Ball). There was a 
sprinkling of early warblers, as follows: Pine, Colum- 
bus, March 29 (Milton B. Trautman, fide EST); 
Black-throated Green, April 4, Jasper Co., Ind. (R. E. 
Mumford) and April 6, Chicago (Max Shank, Robert 
Sundell) ; Yellow-throated, Jackson Park, Chicago, 
April 10 to 15 (many observers) and at St. Louis, 
Mo., early April (fide J. E. Comfort); Parula at 
Rockford, Ill., April 11 (LJ); Louisiana Waterthrush, 
Rockford, April 15 (Don S. Prentice); Northern 
Waterthrush, Cincinnati, April 12 (12 days early, Jay 
Sheppard, RW, PW): Mourning Warbler, Kansas 
City, Mo., “not uncommon”’ first week of May (Ted 
J. Pucci). The heat wave ushering in May seemed 
to obliterate the usual warbler flights for that month 
(or they passed through undetected, perhaps at night). 
By the last week of the month, observers realized 
that the flight was over. Small waves were noted on 
May 2 and 3 at Louisville (ALS), Indianapolis 
(Charles E. Keller), and Canton (REB). May 6 
and 7 brought flights to Iowa City, Iowa (Fred W. 
Kent) and Canton. The week of May 13 to 19 ap- 
peared to have been the period of the general, Region- 
wide movement. Of particular interest were comments 
from various localities on the telescoping of early 
and late migrant warblers. Pucci, at Kansas City, 
wrote of the “incongruous potpourri” of the usually 
early Myrtle, Palm, and Orange-crowned in the same 
trees with Mourning, Canada, Blackpoll, and Black- 
burnian, species considered late migrants. 

Other features of the spring season were: (1) the 
almost complete absence of Hermit Thrushes, (2) 
extremely heavy flights of Swainson’s and Gray- 
cheeked Thrushes, and (3) a good shorebird flight, 
especially of Hudsonian Godwits and dowitchers. 

Loons, Grebes, Pelicans, Herons —A Red-throated 
Loon lingered at Canton until May 17 (REB). A 
flight of 40 Horned Grebes arrived at Union Slough 
Refuge, Titonka, Iowa, April 21 (Harold H. Bur- 
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gess). At Des Moines, Iowa, a Brown Pelican, 
present for a week, may have been the first sighted 
there since 1900 (fide Woodward H. Brown). Com. 
mon Egrets appeared at several places, perhaps jn. 
dicative of a good flight year; around 200 were at 
Squaw Creek Refuge, Mo. by May 17 (Kenneth 
Krumm). There was a single record of the Snowy 
Egret (Iowa City, May 6, FWK). Little Blue Herons 
at Quincy, Ill., on April 29 were six weeks earlier 
than ever before (TEM) and 3 adults at Cincinnati 
were unusual (Tom Becker, Herchel Stone, fide JS, 
Emerson Kemsies). 

Swans, Geese, Ducks —Whistling Swans were re- 
corded at Shirland, Ill. (6, March 27, LJ; 19 March 
29, DSP) for only the second time in 15 years. 
Harold R. Holt estimated 1200 at Toledo, Ohio, 
March 28. The White-fronted Goose was observed at 
Mosquito Reservoir, Trumbull Co., Ohio (2, March 
26, Duane Ferris, fide PHS) and on Union Slough 
Refuge (2, May 13, Dennis L. Carter). There were 
250,000 Snow and Blue Geese in the Squaw Creek 
Refuge area by March 10 (KK). Flood conditions 
between Rockton and Freeport, Ill. permitted the 
concentration of some 250,000 ducks in late March 
(LJ, DSP). A Cinnamon Teal was discovered in 
Tazewell Co., Ill., March 21 (William Kanapol, Wil- 
liam C. Starrett, fide KDN); another was found on 
April 25 in St. Charles Co., Mo. (Richard Anderson, 
fide JEC). On March 22, H. W. Schuer recorded 3 
European Widgeon at Columbus (fide EST). An 
estimate of 2500 Canvasbacks near Rockford, March 
29, was a high count for that area, as was a total 
of 108 Ruddy Ducks, April 12 (LJ). 

Vultures, Hawks—Two Black Vultures in St. 
Charles Co., Mo., May 5 (GW, DW) were the first 
modern records for the area (fide JEC). Large num- 
bers were flying over Lancaster, Ohio, April 2 (CRG). 
An unexpected Indiana record was the sighting of a 
Mississippi Kite at Bloomington, May 1 (Val Nolan, 
Jr.); this is evidently the first record for the state 
since 1937. The species was observed at Louisville in 
1953 and 1955 (details in Kentucky Warbler, 13:29- 
30, 30:12, and 31:70). Red-tailed Hawks (9) were 
migrating through Rockford, March 1; on March 19 
“several hundred’ Red-tails were seen, along with 
a few Rough-legged Hawks, Sparrow Hawks, and a 
Golden Eagle (DSP). William and Nancy Klamm 
noted the following hawks at Cleveland, April 5: 
Sharp-shinned, 24; Red-tailed, 6; Red-shouldered, 1; 
Cooper's, 4; Osprey, 1. Later the same day (wind SW 
at 24 miles per hour) from the 42nd floor of a down- 
town Cleveland building, Neil Henderson and Charles 
Margolis witnessed a flight composed of 8 Red-tails, 
5 Red-shoulders, 2 Peregrines, 1 Marsh, and 1 
Cooper's. The Broad-winged Hawk flights occurred 
between April 24 and 30; in a half hour 55 flew past 
at Columbus, April 25 (Tom Thomson, fide EST). 
The peak at Rockford (170, DSP) and Aledo, Ill. 
(about 100, Richard Green, fide RJT) fell on April 
28. A mixed flight of 31 birds at Chicago, April 29, 
included 24 Sharp-shinned Hawks (Helen Lane, 
Harold Fetter). 

Grouse, Cranes, Rails —Ouly 87 & Prairie Chickens 
could be found on the booming grounds in north- 
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western Indiana this year; this is the lowest count 
since an annual census was initiated in 1941 and 6 
per cent below that of 1958 (William E. Ginn). Three 
Sandhill Cranes were in flight toward the northwest 
at Oxford, Ohio, March 27 (Ronald Austing, Ed 
Johnstone, EK). Small groups were also recorded in 
LaGrange, Marion, and Porter Cos., Ind.; on the 
usual staging area at the Jasper-Pulaski Game Preserve, 
Ind. there were 476 on April 4 (Lawrence H. Walkin- 
shaw). Two Yellow Rails at Cleveland, May 24 (B. 
P. Bole, Jr., fide Owen Davies) were late. On May 
9. at Chicago, 3 were found; the following day, 1 
was discovered at Waukegan, Ill. (both fide Margaret 
Lehmann). By using a dog, a Black Rail was located 
at Rockford on April 8, and 13 (DSP). A Purple 
Gallinule first seen at Bloomville, Ohio, May 10, 
was still present on May 11 (EST). 

Shorebirds, Terns, Goatsuckers.—Missouri and Iowa 
afforded optimum conditions for shorebirds and ob- 
servers were repaid with excellent results. Only at 
Louisville (too dry) and extreme southern Illinois 
were shorebird migrations poor. Ruddy Turnstones at 
Des Moines were the first in 25 years (WHB). A 
Long-billed Curlew and a Whimbrel were observed at 
Squaw Creek Refuge, April 25 (Floyd Lawhon, et al., 
fide KK). A flock of “about 80” Whimbrels flew 
overhead at Ashtabula, Ohio, May 23 (Jon Ahlquist, 
fide PHS). Dowitchers appeared across the Region in 
large numbers; a flock of 150 was unprecedented in 
the Trimble, Mo. area (TJP). Those identified to 
species at Cincinnati and Indianapolis were practically 
all Short-billed. The Hudsonian Godwit was recorded 
in LaPorte Co., Ind. (1, May 10, Nancy and Scott 
Rea, Janet Kochanowski, DB); in Emmet Co., Iowa 
(11, May 15, DLC); and on the Squaw Creek 
Refuge (50, April 26, fide KK). Forster's Tern ap- 
peared at Quincy for the first time in 10 years (TEM) 
and showed an increase at Louisville (ALS). A Least 
Tern was listed at Waukegan, May 10 (fide ML). 
For the second consecutive year, Chuck-will’s-widows 
were present at Lafayette, Ind. 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers, Swallows.—yY ellow-shaft- 
ed Flickers suddenly appeared at Columbus, April 
5; the same day 69 were noted in flight at Cleveland 
(Klamms). Goslin found 100 at Lancaster, April 9. 
A Red-shafted Flicker at St. Louis in April was a 
rarity (fide JEC). Western Kingbirds were reported 
in Dickinson Co., lowa (May 14, Myrle Jones, DLC) 
and at Cleveland (May 11, Delos Johnson, fide BCR). 
At Des Moines the Eastern Phoebe was at average 
numbers (WHB); it was “about normal” at Cleveland 
(BCR), up slightly (in migration only) at Moores- 
ville (RSG), but still almost entirely absent at 
Canton (REB). A Bank Swallow at Rockford, April 
11, was 2 weeks early (LJ). Cliff Swallows did not 
return to barns at Lancaster, where they have nested 
for years (CRG). This was the only swallow not 
contributing to otherwise heavy flights at Michigan 
City, Ind. (James E. Landing). 

Jays, Wrens, Thrushes—Blue Jay flights were 
apparently not up to standard, though 225 passed at 
Cleveland, May 2, in 2 hours, and 265 went by on 
May 3 (Klamms). The House Wren has increased 
gteatly at Liscomb, Iowa (Mrs. Carl Proescholdt) ; at 


Cincinnati (11 pairs in a 3-block, suburban area that 
supported only 3 pairs last year, JS); and on the 
Chautauqua Refuge (KDN). A Bewick’s Wren at 
Rockford, April 21, was the first since 1948; a second 
bird came on April 26 (LJ). A major Robin flight 
occurred the first half of March. On March 18, 19, 
and 20, at Blue Island, Ill., Japanese Beetle control 
by the spraying of heptachlor from an aircraft was 
conducted over a 25-square-mile area. Many Robins 
(as well as House Sparrows, Starlings, Common 
Grackles, 1 Brown-headed Cowbird, and 1 Brown 
Thrasher) were found dead between March 22 and 
May 14. During this period, Karl E. Bartel had 184 
dead birds (of which 22 were banded) reported to 
him. Some of these were Robins found dead within 
40 hours after banding (and thought to be new ar- 
rivals). The normal nesting population of 500 to 600 
Robins was estimated to be down to 20 birds. Common 
Grackles were down 75 per cent. Nine dead birds 
examined contained varying amounts of heptachlor. 

The Hermit Thrush remained at a very low popu- 
lation level; Mrs. Wagner failed to record a single 
one at Utica. In contrast, there was almost universal 
agreement that Swainson’s and Gray-cheeked Thrushes 
were greatly increased (up 50 per cent, Aledo, IIl., 
RJT). Though still rather early to evaluate the 
current status of the Eastern Bluebird, numbers seemed 
normal at Des Moines (WHB). : 

Gnatcatcher, Pipits, Waxwings.—A Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher at Lakeside, Ohio, March 25 (Miss Alta 
Smith) was very early. Sprague’s Pipit was reported 
only from St. Louis (4, May 3, Rex Conyers, fide 
Gene Wilhelm, Jr.). A Bohemian Waxwing in St. 
Charles Co., Mo., April 25 and 26 (fide JEC) was 
probably a straggler from the winter irruption. A 
“definite migration’”” of 175 Cedar Waxwings was 
noted Feb 28, Ottawa Co., Ohio (Laurel Van Camp). 
Flocks containing up to 100 birds were at Louisville, 
March 15, though few wintered (ALS). 

Vireos, Warblers —White-eyed Vireos at Des 
Moines (1, May 17, Albert Berkowitz, fide WHB) and 
Keokuk, Iowa (1, May 10, DLC) were considered 
rarities for those areas. Swainson’s Warbler was lo- 
cated at Mammoth Cave, Ky., May 2 (GW) and near 
Madisonville, Ky., May 8 and 24 (James W. Han- 
cock). At Cleveland a Worm-eating Warbler was 
recorded on May 10 (BCR). Tennessee Warblers were 
among the most abundant species throughout Iowa; 
at Kansas City; at Canton, Ohio; and at Lake Forest, 
Ill. Locally, increased numbers of Magnolia, Cape 
May, and Myrtle Warblers were noted. At Lancaster, 
Ohio, Goslin found Yellow-throated Warblers more 
numerous than usual; one on May 17 at Marble Rock, 
Iowa (Miss Pearl Knoop) was unusual. The Blackpoll 
Warbler enjoyed a good year and Northern Water- 
thrushes were more common at St. Louis and at 
Lafayette, Ind. The Connecticut, Mourning, and Wil- 
son’s Warblers appeared early and in good numbers. 

Icterids, Fringillids —A Western Meadowlark in 
Hamilton Co., Ohio, March 31 (RA, fide EK) was 
the second recorded in that area. Mrs. Wagner listed 
her first for Utica, May 1. Of several Yellow-headed 
Blackbird reports, the most signficant was of a bird 
flying west with other icterids at Michigan City, May 
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17 (Ray Grow, JEL). A large blackbird roost at 
Cleveland contained about 10,000 birds, compared to 
120,000 in 1957 and 65,000 in 1958; loss of water 
from a nearby pond due to dam breakage may have 
shifted them (OD). Northbound blackbirds (and 
some Robins) reversed their flight at Liscomb, Iowa, 
March 25, as near-freezing cold and northerly winds 
arrived (CP). Blue Grosbeaks at Bowling Green 
(maximum of 3, April 28 to 30, Jesse Funk, fide 
GW) and Glasgow, Ky. (same week, George Mc- 
Kinley, fide GW) were unusual, as was 1 at Chicago, 
May 5 (HF). A Lazuli Bunting was observed at 
Kansas City, April 28 (fide TJP). It was ‘the biggest 
Dickcissel year we ever had” at Quincy (TEM). 
Evening Grosbeaks were last recorded at Grand De- 
tour, Ill., April 8 (LJ); Ashtabula, March 17 (JPP, 
fide PHS); and Davenport, Iowa, April 22 (fide 
Peter Petersen, Jr.). Am. Goldfinches were migrating 
at Cleveland on May 2, when 50 passed in 2 hours, 
along with 12 Pine Siskins and 225 Blue Jays; on 
May 9 about 150 goldfinches and 50 jays passed there 
(Klamms). A _ Baird’s Sparrow discovered at 
Trimble, Mo., May 7 (Elizabeth Cole, Zelma Mille- 
man, fide TJP) was observed later by many others. 
May 29 was a late date for the Sharp-tailed Sparrow 
(Michigan City, JEL). Three Lark Sparrows at Rock- 
ford on April 8 were unusual. Clay-colored Sparrows 
were seen at Chicago (3, May 11, HF) and at 
Michigan City (1, May 2, JEL). A good flight of 
White-throated Sparrows passed through the Chau- 
tauqua Refuge, April 27 (KDN). Intensive netting 
operations at the Oxford (Ohio) Airport resulted in 
the banding of 42 Smith’s Longspurs by RA, EJ, JS, 
RW, and PW. They arrived on March 28, peaked at 
65, and departed on April 23. Two Smith's Long- 
spurs at Cleveland, April 11 (NH, BCR) were out- 
side their usual range—RussELL E. MuMForD, De- 
partment of Forestry and Conservation, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—Just as 1958 
appeared to be the Year of Disaster for many birds, 
so did the spring of 1959 promise to be the Season 
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of Disaster for bird study in the Central Southern 
Region. Two of our sectional editors spent part of 
the period in Mexico and the other part on the 
injured list; a third sectional editor was kept indoors 
by the job of producing the strikingly analytical 
winter Changing Seasons; a fourth was not heard from 
at all; and the senior Regional editor himself, on 
doctor's orders, watched spring come and go from the 
wrong side of the window pane. In addition, one of 
our most productive field men found his time mono. 
polized by the problems of moving to a new city 
and a new job, another left the Region entirely, and 
still another was taken into the army. Other observers, 
however, rose to the emergency with such vigor that 
in some ways and at some places migration coverage 
was better than ever. Visitors spent a total of 29 
party-list-days on Dauphin Island alone. 

The migration season as revealed by the sum of 
all the reports was neither exceptionally spectacular 
nor exceptionally poor but for several reasons it was 
exceptionally intriguing. The outstanding features 
of the April movement, and their possible significance, 
are discussed in The Changing Seasons. Here we shall 
concentrate on telling what happened in late March, 
and our general remarks concerning the remainder of 
the migration will be mainly supplemental to the 
national synopsis. 

The Last Week of March.—Several times in the 
past few years cold fronts reaching the Gulf coast in 
the latter days of March have failed utterly to produce 
the anticipated piling up of early migrants. March 
1959, however, treated us to a textbook illustration 
of the manner in which weather is expected to influ- 
ence the northward movement of birds and _ their 
subsequent detection. On Wednesday, March 25, an 
area of low pressure in the panhandle of Texas began 
a 3-day northeastward advance toward New Jersey. 
In the opening phase of the sequence, maritime trop- 
ical air was sweeping northward over the entire Gulf 
and the entire Central Southern Region in its broad 
clockwise circulation around a High located off the 
coast of Florida and Georgia. While such conditions 
prevailed, with no arresting factors except possible 
scattered showers, inland localities reported practically 
nothing of moment, though on the 25th coastal Pen- 
sacola received its first “flight’’ of the season, “a 
small one’ made up of returning summer residents 
(JTB, fide FMW). By the afternoon of the following 
day the Low had reached Missouri and a cold front 
anchored at its center had bulged eastward as far as 
the upper righthand corner of Mississippi. Though 
birds may have been arriving under these conditions, 
none were noted until next day when the following 
items were reported: a Scissor-tailed Flycatcher at 
Shreveport, equaling the earliest ever for northwest- 
ern Louisiana (JRS); 9 species of warblers in New 
Orleans including the “key transient’? Ovenbird 
(SAG); 2 Tree Swallows at Nashville, equaling the 
earliest ever for Middle Tennessee (HEP); and “‘lots 
of warblers” in Clarke Co., Ala. By the time of the 
observations, all the localities concerned lay in the 
zone of adverse winds and continental Polar air 
behind the cold front, which had moved rapidly east- 
ward and southward to take up a position out over 
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the Gulf itself. In its further progress over the water 
the cold air was met and halted by a strong northward- 
moving air mass. Thus, during the period of March 
7.31. conditions in the tropics remained favorable 
for the launching of trans-Gulf flights, but the birds 
beguiled into undertaking the long sea crossing were 
destined to encounter serious obstacles during the 
latter half of their journey. Supposedly fatigued by 
this experience and frequently harassed by rain and 
cloudiness upon their arrival over the northern coast, 
they dropped down in numbers notable for the season 
at Ship Island, Miss. (March 29—KLP), Dauphin 
Island, Ala. (March 28—SAG, JPG, MM), and Pen- 
sacola, Fla. (March 29 and 30—JTB). Such was the 
situation that produced the biggest block of records 
in the long list of arrivals earlier than ever before. 

Migrants in April and May.—Every weekend trip 
to the coast in April was rewarded with at least a 
few transients, but the most colorful periods by far 
were April 9-13 and 17-19. Observers in one or more 
parties (TAI, MOD, LEW, Moores) roamed Dauphin 
Island for 4 successive days beginning on the 9th, 
and their counts of grounded migrants, though on the 
whole good, fluctuated surprisingly. On the first date, 
Imhof found almost no trans-Gulf migrants until 
5 P.M., when several species suddenly materialized out 
of nowhere. This result accorded well with the recent 
theory that most such migrants normally reach the 
northern coast on the second afternoon following their 
departure from the southern coast; but on the follow- 
ing days the observed changes in the numbers and 
kinds of birds present in the island woods conformed 
so poorly with prediction that Imhof began to feel the 
“timetable’’ concept would have to be modified. Field 
work on the coast tended to lag after the end of 
April, and such lists as were obtained there in May 
were disappointing. Inland at a grove in Shreveport, 
where observers (JRS, RLL, AWC) carried a splen- 
did series of almost daily check-ups through to May 
17, a pronounced build-up in migrants was noted on 
the 16th, 2 days after the passage of a cold front. 
Referring to these observations, Stewart remarked that 
in 3 days a trio of usually rare warblers—the Worm- 
eating, Blue-winged, and Cerulean—turned up in 
numbers that probably equaled all past records. On 
the other hand, not a single Yellow Warbler was 
seen in the study area during the period. Kills at the 
Baton Rouge TV tower, checked until April 19 
(EAT), were the lightest in spring experience. The 
only morning on which more than 2 birds were 
found was April 9, which produced a known casualty 
list of 5 species and 18 individuals, including a Ceru- 
lean Warbler. 

Elements of Earliness and Lateness—The futility 
of attempting to classify the migration in general as 
either early or late is becoming increasingly evident 
not only on logical grounds but on the basis of ex- 
perience as well. The process appears to be too much 
a combination of independent movements, of varying 
timing and tempo, almost never early in the full sense 
and almost never wholly late. For example, the 
Region usually produces at least one January arrival 
date for the Purple Martin. It did so even during the 
big freeze of 1958. This year, the earliest martin 











reported was not seen until Feb. 1, at Reserve, La. 
(RJS). Nevertheless, the timing of later martin move- 
ment was such that more than one of the localities 
in the northern half of our Region listed earlier 
arrivals than ever before. March appraisals at the dif- 
ferent latitudes provided a different contrast: “war- 
blers have been appearing on schedule or early, and 
the woods near my house is full of activity” (JPG, 
New Orleans, March 18); “migrants were slow in 
arriving, with Brown Thrasher and Chipping Spar- 
row not reported until March 9-11 and still not com- 
mon on this date [March 20] (ARL, Middle Ten- 
nessee). These divergent views are not entirely due 
to the d‘fferent species composition of the migration 
at different latitudes on the same date, for on May 22 
Mrs. Laskey restated her earlier diagnosis of the situ- 
ation at Nashville: “on the whole, migration was 
late, though a few singles arrived early.’ Coffey, 
speaking for West Tennessee, phrased a similar im- 
pression even more forcefully: “early migration latest 
and poorest, possibly, in 30 years.” At Pensacola, 
on the other hand, Weston rated 18 out of 58 
“arrivals” as early and only 8 as late, while he 
called 10 out of 46 “departures” early and an equal 
number late. Thus, the tendency in Northwest Florida 
was clearly toward earliness, but closer inspection 
shows that the tipping of the scales resulted almost 
wholly from the activities of transient land birds. 
The next two paragraphs list early and late records 
that are presumed to be all-time extremes for the en- 
tire Central Southern portion of the state concerned. 
In the case of Tennessee, however, the inclusions 
may not meet the specifications as closely as usual, 
since the sectional editor for West Tennessee was not 
available for checking. As usual, entries where no 
count is stated refer to only one bird. You will note 
that the total number of records earlier than ever 
before exceeds the total number of “‘latest-evers.”” But 
here again the result is determined by the transients; 
and the early arrivals are overwhelmingly coastal, with 
Pensacola and Dauphin Island providing almost as 
many records as the rest of the Region combined. 
Record-breaking Early Arrivals—As this column 
pointed out several years ago, only a very small pro- 
portion of the migrant species returning to the Gulf 
states in spring have never been recorded there before 
April 1. Hence Central Southern spring migration 
reports, if limited to the stated dates for the spring 
period, would always tend to show a big preponder- 
ance of late departures over early arrivals. We have 
since eliminated this disadvantage by grouping all 
northward migration records, regardless of date, in 
the spring report. But we are now confronted with a 
new difficulty: as records of winter stragglers accum- 
ulate and the all-time extreme records of advance mi- 
grants are pushed earlier and earlier, it is becoming 
less and less easy to distinguish between the two types 
of occurrence. For instance, this year a Yellow-throated 
Warbler was noted on Dauphin Island on Feb. 28 
(JPG, ML, DH, SAG). Imhof, the leading authority 
on Alabama birds, was inclined to class the bird as 
a winter straggler, and there are scattered winter re- 
cords to make this opinion plausible. The observers 
themselves, recalling that Yellow-throated Warblers 
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have been found in Louisiana in late February among 
the first incoming coastal groups of Parula Warblers, 
leaned toward the view that the Dauphin bird was 
a migrant. Their guess received further support from 
the appearance next day of two more Yellow-throated 
Warblers at Reserve, La. (RJS). Similarly, an Indigo 
Bunting turned up at a feeding station in Thibodaux, 
La. on March 1 (ART). This species has never been 
recorded in Louisiana in January or February, but 
the bird was in winter plumage, with no blue except 
at the base of the tail, and it cast further doubt on 
its migrant status by returning day after day to the 
same spot until its complete breeding dress was nearly 
regained. Even without these records, however, there 
were twice as many all-time earliest arrivals as last 
year. Cattle Egret: imm. within city limits of Mobile, 
Ala., April 9 (sixth state record—TAI). White- 
faced Ibis: Little Dauphin Island, Ala., April 18 
(Evanses). Mottled Duck: 9, Dauphin Island, Ala., 
April 25 (second specimen for state—LEW ). Broad- 
winged Hawk: Nashville, Tenn., April 1 (Mrs. Good- 
lett). Pectoral Sandpiper: Pensacola, Fla., Feb. 19 
(FMW). Short-billed Dowitcher: Pensacola, March 
13 (FMW). Stilt Sandpiper: 3, Grand Isle, La., 
March 22 (SAG). Least Tern: 4, Dauphin Island, 
Ala., April 5 (ART). Yellow-billed Cuckoo: Baton 
Rouge, La., March 9 (BMB, Mrs. Peebles). Gray 
Kingbird: 3, Dauphin Island, April 25 (CWS). 
Acadian Flycatcher: Bellingrath Gardens, Ala., April 
8 (MOD); Nashville, Tenn., April 13 (ARL). Bank 
Swallow: 15 between Florence and Vernon, Ala., 


April 6 (MOD). Long-billed Marsh Wren: Nash- 
ville, Tenn., April 13 (ARL). Veery: 1 found dead 
at TV tower in northern Baldwin Co., Ala., April 12 


(LEW). Warbling Vireo: Dauphin Island, Ala., 
March 28 (MM); Worm-eating Warbler: Dauphin 
Island, March 28 (MM); Blue-winged Warbler: 
3, Pensacola, Fla, March 29 (CJK). Tennessee 
Warbler: 6, Dauphin Island, Ala., March 28 (SAG, 
JPG, MM, ML). Yellow Warbler: ¢, Pensacola, 
March 29 (LEG). Cape May Warbler: ¢, Pensacola, 
April 11 (JTB). Black-throated Blue Warbler: ¢, 
Pensacola, March 28 (JTB). Blackburnian Warbler: 
$, Pensacola, March 30 (JTB); ¢, Dauphin Island, 
Ala., March 28 (JPG); ¢, Camden, Ala., March 29 
(LEW); 2, Grand Isle, La., March 22 (SAG). 
Ovenbird: Dauphin Island, April 4 (ART). Baltimore 
Oriole: 3 ¢ 6, Pensacola, April 2 (JTB). 
Record-breaking Late Departures—Unlike the ar- 
rival dates, ‘‘latest-evers’’ were considerably fewer than 
last year. Common Loon: 2, Fayetteville, Ark., May 
10 (BWB, RDF). Shoveler: 1000 (est.), southwest- 
ern Louisiana, May 13-14 (aerial transect by MMS). 
Canvasback: 3, Destin, Fla., April 19 (RWS). Com- 
mon Merganser: 2, Dauphin Island, Ala., April 1§ 
(directly compared with nearby Red-breasted Mergan- 
ser—Evanses). Peregrine Falcon: Cameron, La., May 
9 (Moores). Western Sandpiper: Pensacola, May 6 
(FMW). Bonaparte’s Gull: Cameron, La., April 25 
(JPG). Yellow-bellied Sapsucker: Dauphin Island, 
Ala., May 3 (MFB, LEW). Groove-billed Ani: 4, 
Johnsons Bayou, La., April 26 (JPG). Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet: 2, Shreveport, May 11 (AWC). Golden- 
winged Warbler: ¢, Shreveport, May 16 (JRS). 
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Mourning Warbler: 2 ¢ 4, 12, Shreveport, May 16 
(JRS). Western Meadowlark: Pensacola, April 14 
(JTB, FMW). Brewer's Blackbird: 6, Theodore, Ala. 
April 7 (MOD). Fox Sparrow: Panama City, Fla. 
April 19 (MAO). 

Grebes, Pelicans, Cormorants—An Eared Grebe 
sighted at Pensacola on April 12 and shot on April 
15 (FMW) is the first ever collected in Florida and 
only the second ever reported there. Suspicion that 
the bird may be an example of the European race. a 
form never before recorded in North America, has 
not yet been confirmed (BLM). Along with the news 
that the state Wild Life and Fisheries Commission js 
planning an aerial survey of the Brown Pelican colo- 
nies in Louisiana, there came reports of the return 
of the species in limited numbers to parts of the 
coast where it had been alarmingly absent during the 
winter: Grand Isle, 8 on April 18 (SAG), 7 on 
May 9 (SLW, Verners), and 6 on June 7 (MM. 
BMM); Cameron, 10 on April 25 (JPG, SAG, 
RAN). A small cormorant in City Park, New Orleans, 
April 4 (SAG) showed the white at the base of the 
bill that is a field mark of the Olivaceous Cormorant— 
a species for which there are no completely acceptable 
records so far east. 

Egrets, Ibises—In connection with an early April 
record of the Cattle Egret in Mississippi, the last 
regional summary announced that the species has now 
been observed in all the Gulf states. But, as of that 
writing, there were still no records for the “Central 
Southern” part of Florida. Later in the spring even 
that gap was filled by observations at two localities: 
Pensacola, 3 on April 29 and 1 on May 5 (BLM, 
FMW); Panama City, Fla., 15 om May 13 (MAO, 
Mrs. Leuck, WAH). 

Waterfowl—A group of approximately 100 Snow 
Geese, the first real flock ever recorded in Florida in 
spring, was reported flying over Panama City on 
March 21 (Leucks). Three Shovelers at Little Dau- 
phin Island on May 2 (TAI, TL) are the only indi- 
viduals of the species ever observed in Alabama in 
May, except in the Tennessee Valley; but note how 
many more were found in the Louisiana marshes on 
a still later date (see Record-breaking Departures). 
Similarly, though 2000 Redheads were inventoried in 
southeastern Louisiana on April 6-7 (MMS), a male 
at Dauphin Island on April 10 (TAI) qualifies as 
the third latest ever noted on the Alabama coast. 

Hawks.—An immature hawk fitting the description 
of a Ferruginous was seen at Shreveport on March 8 
(JRS). Modest hawk flights were noted on two 
occasions: March 10 at Shreveport—13 Red-tailed 
Hawks, moving west-northwest including 1 resembling 
the race kriderii and 2 in the black phase (JRS); 
April 25 at Rosedale, Miss—19 Broad-winged Hawks 
spiralling up out of the batture woods at 6 A.M. and 
moving away to the northeast (Vaidens). 

Shorebirds—Inland observations of the Willet, 
never very frequent in the Region, usually concern 
only 1 or 2 birds at a time; but on May 10 a flock 
of 19 were found at Fayetteville, Ark., where the 
species had never been recorded before (BWB, RDF). 
A carefully described White-rumped Sandpiper 3 
miles south of Morrilton on May 3 (WMS) is the 
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first recorded in Arkansas in more than 10 years. This 
spring as last spring, the only Baird’s Sandpiper 
reported was listed by the Moores (Cameron, La., 
May 9). A Red-backed Sandpiper at the Tupelo Fish 
Hatchery on May 16 (BBC) is apparently the first 
ever found in northern Mississippi in spring; and an 
Am. Avocet along Cochrane Causeway near Mobile on 
April 7 (FMW) is only the second for coastal Ala- 
bama in spring. 

Jaegers, Terns—Only a few of the occurrences 
in these groups deserve mention: a Parasitic Jaeger 
off the outer beach at Pensacola, April 28 (BLM); 
3 Caspian Terns at Fayetteville, Ark., May 10 (BWB, 
RDF); 9 Black Terns (same locality, date, and ob- 
servers), tying the all-time earliest record for Arkansas. 

Anis. Hummingbirds —The record of 4 Groove- 
billed Anis listed under Late Departures is of special 
interest for an additional reason. Though grooves 
could be plainly seen on the bills of three of the 
birds, they were not visible in the case of the fourth, 
the largest and most glossily plumaged individual 
of all. Since there can be little doubt that all these 
anis were of the same species, indications are that 
occasionally the diagnostic grooves must either fail 
to develop or become obliterated with age. Perhaps all 
extralimital records of the Smooth-billed Ani, even 
those based on specimens, should be rescrutinized. 
The count of 40 Ruby-throated Hummingbirds at 
Reserve, La. on April 11 (RJS, RFC, MW) is phe- 
nomenal for an inland locality. Though this species 
remained scarce at Nashville through the latter part 
of May (ARL), a male seen there on April 8 (CWF) 
tied the previous earliest arrival record, which has 
remained unbroken for more than a quarter of a 
century. 

Flycatchers, Swallows, Wrens.—A large Empidonax 
flycatcher measured, banded, and released on Dau- 
phin Island on April 10 and identified as a Traill’s 
(TAI) represents the fourth definite known occur- 
rence for Alabama and the earliest ever. Two Tree 
Swallows at Nashville on March 27 (HEP) tied 
the all-time earliest arrival date for the species in that 
area. The Bank Swallow was recorded more fre- 
quently in Alabama this spring than ever before but 
not in such large numbers as in some years (TAI). 
A House Wren at Nashville on March 24 (ARL) 
is the second earliest ever noted there. 

Thrushes, Vireos—At least 50 Swainson’s and 
Gray-cheeked Thrushes, a large number for the in- 
terior, were observed in the Rosedale (Miss.) area, 
May 5-18 (AF, EG, Vaidens). Though the Veery 
is considered a rare migrant through Bolivar Co., 
Miss.. 5 were noted at Cleveland on May 14 (AF, 
Vaidens). In announcing the addition of the Black- 
whiskered Vireo to the Alabama list, on the basis 
of a male collected by him at Dauphin Island on 
April 10, Imhof points out that field work in Alabama 
in the past 4 years has produced 17 first specimens for 
the state and 8 first sight records! Although the War- 
bling Vireo was once considered a phenomenal rarity 
along the shores of the Gulf, it was reported this 
spring from the following coastal localities: Pensacola, 
1 on April 28 (BLM); Dauphin Island (see also 
Record-breaking Arrivals), 1 on April 18 (Evanses); 


Grande Isle, 2 on April 12 and 4 on April 18 (SAG, 
MM); Hackberry, La., 1 on April 26 (ART, EDL). 

Warblers —A presumptive Bachman’s Warbler was 
“seen well at close range’ at Panama City, Fla. on 
April 19 (MO) and described accurately to Dr. 
Stevenson, but the data received here do not include 
the diagnostic features noted. A Parula Warbler at 
Nashville on April 4 (HEP) is the second earliest 
for that area, but one was noted at Brashers, Ark., 
at approximately the same latitude, on March 31 
(DAJ). Mr. T. D. Burleigh, noted for his long period 
of intensive field work in the Deep South, used to 
consider a Myrtle Warbler in the Gulf coast region 
in May a rarity of rarities; but conditions in North- 
west Florida now are such that Weston classes the 
May 1 departure of the species from Century (Mrs. 
Whigham) as merely “normal.” A Chestnut-sided 
Warbler in Nashville on April 20 (HCM) tied the 
all-time earliest arrival for that area, which had stood 
for 31 years; and a Blackpoll Warbler at Baton Rouge 
on April 22 (Dixes, Moores) was the earliest ever 
noted in that vicinity. A Louisiana Waterthrush was 
seen at Fayetteville, Ark., near the northern limit of 
the Region, on March 26 (DAJ), 3 days before the 
recorded arrival of the species at coastal Pensacola 
(CJK). A freakish warbler observed 3 times in Mem- 
phis on May 9 (BBC, GR) was identical to a normal . 
Kentucky, except that it sang like a Magnolia and 
the black of the face extended “back and down to 
form a continuous, moderately narrow band across 
the middle or lower breast.” A Common Yellowthroat 
at Old Hickory Lake on April 5 (Mrs. Goodlett) 
tied the 20-year-old earliest arrival date for the Nash- 
ville area. Two Yellow-breasted Chats at Pensacola 
on April 18 (JTB) were rated “very early’ (FMW), 
though an individual was noted far inland at Mem- 
phis only two days later (OFI). 

Fringillids—In spite of the scarcity of Purple 
Finches over most of the Region throughout the 
winter, migrant waves from an unknown source 
brought 25 on March 10 to the yard of the Jones 
residence in Baton Rouge and a peak of 100+ on 
April 13 to Clarksville, Ark., where hundreds of Com- 
mon Goldfinches were seen at the same time (Wil- 
sons). A record count of 15 Lark Sparrows at Thibo- 
daux, La. on March 17 (ART) was unexpected, 
since migrants do not usually arrive until the second 
week of April. A ¢ and Q Slate-colored Junco 
visited a banding trap in Huntsville, Ala. on May 2 
and 3, and the female, which had an injured leg, 
returned next day (MR). Another crippled individ- 
ual remained at Birmingham until May 17 (HHW). 
Aside from 4 birds that summered in Clay County 
in 1957, no juncos have ever before been known to 
linger in the state as late as May. 

Contributors (in the alphabetic order of their ini- 
tials; sectional editors’ names in boldface) .—Barbara 
M. Bodman, B. W. Beall, Joyce T. Baxter, M. F. 
Baker, A. W. Cook, Jr., Ben B. Coffey, Jr. (West 
Tennessee), H. B. Chase, Jr., R. F. Cambre, M. O. 
Davies, Mr. and Mrs. R. K. Dix, Cora L. Evans, 
H. A. J. Evans, A. Feduccia, Clara W. Fentress, 
Rose Feingold, R. D. Fox, Mrs. C. E. Goodlett, 
E. Grissom, J. P. Gee, L. E. Goodnight, L. L. Glas- 
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gow, S. A. Gauthreaux, Jr., Dorothy Howerton, 
W. A. Hearn, O. F. Irwin, Thomas A. Imhof 
(Alabama), Mrs. C. E. Jones, Douglas A. James 
(Arkansas), Frances C. James, C. J. Kahn, Amelia 
R. Laskey (Middle Tenessee), Electa D. Levi, Mary 
Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. N. Leuck, R. L. Lance, T. Lundy, 
B. L. Monroe, Jr., B. M. Myers, H. C. Monk, Mac 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Moore, R. A. Norris, Mary 
Ann Olson, Mrs. L. Peebles, H. E. Parmer, Kay L. 
Painter, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Reddoch, Margaret 
Robinson, G. Roehr, C. W. Summerour, Henry M. 
Stevenson, James R. Stewart, Jr. (northwestern 
Louisiana), M. M. Smith, R. J. Stein, R. W. Skin- 
ner, W. M. Shepherd, Ava R. Tabor, Ellen A. Taylor, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Verner, Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Vaiden, 
Mrs. A. L. Whigham, Francis M. Weston (North- 
west Florida), Harriet H. Wright, Janette O. Wilson, 
L. E. Williams, M. Weber, T. Wilson—Compiled 
by RoBeRT J. NEWMAN and Stuart L. WARTER, 
Museum of Zoology, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.— 
Spring in the Region was characterized by a dry 
April, little spring run-off, water areas shrinking or 























disappearing, and a few abnormally warm days fol- 
lowed by longer periods of cooler weather. May, too, 
was generally dry with rain coming in any quantity 
only during the last weeks. The U. S. Weather 
Bureau at Huron, S. Dak., reported the driest April 
since 1952 and the seventh driest on record (J. W. 
Johnson). In Saskatchewan late snow storms at Spirit 
Lake on May 6 and 12, with strong, prolonged cold 
winds but comparatively little snow, apparently af- 
fected flycatchers, swallows and thrushes (William 
Anaka). In Montana, April precipitation was 50 per 
cent of normal and May 75 per cent at Fort Peck 
Game Range (Philip Lehenbauer). But at Malta and 
Billings, April temperatures were near normal and 
moisture above average, though May brought cooler 
weather and less moisture (Mrs. Philip Hendricks, 
Baine Cater). In North Dakota hailstones, golf-ball 
size, struck at Tewaukon Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, 
Cayuga, on May 4, killing an estimated 100 Blue and 
Snow Geese (Kermit Dybsetter). Another storm dam- 
aged nesting species at Snake Creek Nat'l Wildlife 
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Refuge, Coleharbor, on May 24 (Jerold Wilson). 

Grebes, Pelican, Herons.—The largest number of 
Western Grebes in the past four years appeared at 
Tewaukon Refuge the last week in April (KD). In 
Montana, White Pelicans at Bowdoin Nat'l Wildlife 
Refuge, Malta, were up about 52 per cent over pre- 
vious years (BC) but definitely down from last year 
at Fort Peck Game Range (PL). Gratifyingly enough, 
the Great Blue Heron reportedly increased at Bowdoin 
Refuge (BC); large evening movements during May 
appeared near Fort Peck Game Range with numbers 
up (PL). The Snowy Egret appearing at Medicine 
Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Medicine Lake, Mont.. 
on May 23 and reported by Elmo Adams, apparently 
was considerably north of its general range (AOU 
Check-list, 1957:48). Though not a “first” for South 
Dakota, the Yellow-crowned Night Heron found 
dead at DeSmet approximately May 12 was at least 
150 miles (crow-flight) north of its first occurrence 
in the state (JW). 

Swans, Geese, Ducks.—Whistling Swans were more 
common than usual at Spirit Lake, Sask., April 19 to 
29 (WA). About 300 were seen on lakes near Alice, 
N. Dak., on April 2 (Edgar Preston) but at Bowdoin 
Refuge in Montana their numbers were lower than 
last year’s (BC). The goose migration appeared 
about normal. An estimated 350,000 Blue-Snows were 
concentrated at DeSmet, S. Dak., on March 27 (FWS 
Report, Central Flyway; HK). However, geese seem 
to be avoiding the traditional resting grounds along 
the Missouri River between Yankton and Vermilion, 
S. Dak., possibly because of impoundment disturbances. 
“Fewer geese than last year used the Sand Lake Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, at Columbia, S. Dak., this spring.” 
writes James Monnie. They were particularly low in 
numbers at Regina, Sask., as compared to recent years 
(F. W. Lahrman). However, they peaked at the high- 
est population recorded to date at Tewaukon Refuge, 
Cayuga, N. Dak. (KD), north and east of Sand Lake. 
Waterfowl populations were down about 50 per cent 
from 1958 at Sand Lake Refuge (JM). Ducks of all 
species increased in numbers the first ten days of 
April at Bowdoin Refuge, Malta. Exceptions were 
Lesser Scaup and Common Goldeneye, both down 
(BC). Over-all use was above last year’s at Fort 
Peck Game Range, but Mallard, Am. Widgeon and 
Lesser Scaup decreased (PL). Elsewhere, however, 
the general duck migration was singularly unspec- 
tacular. In South Dakota Pintails were definitely 
below normal at Brandt and Huron but there was 
a substantial movement on March 19 at Sand Lake 
Refuge (Alfred Peterson, Mrs. H. M. Pierce, JM). 
Green-winged Teal were in great “abundance” at 
Brookings, S$. Dak., (Mrs. David Holden) but te- 
ported as usual elsewhere. The Wood Duck seen dur- 
ing the last half of May at Saskatoon, Sask., was the 
first for the area (Frank Ray). 

Hawks, Cranes —A minor flight of Cooper's Hawks 
occurred on April 19 at Spirit Lake, Sask. (WA). A 
Krider's Hawk was identified at Waubay Nat'l Wild- 
life Refuge, Waubay, S. Dak., on May 3 (John 
Carlsen). The sighting of Whooping Cranes on 
April 25 was the highlight of the season at Lower 
Souris Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Upham, N. Dak. 
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(Lloyd Halverson, fide LeRoy Sowl). Two Sandhill 
Cranes, uncommon in the Billings, Mont., area, were 
reported at Rattlesnake Lake on April 29 (Mrs. PH). 

Shorebirds —Admittedly becoming scarce in South 
Dakota, Long-billed Curlews were seen on April 12 
north of Rapid City in the same locality where several 
were noted on April 13, 1958 (Richard Hurd). Six- 
teen Stilt Sandpipers were carefully identified by 
Dennis Carter on May 16 along Lewis and Clark Lake 
near Yankton, S. Dak. Seventy-one Am. Avocets in 
an area of less than Y% acre at Arrowwood Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, Kensal, N. Dak., on April 28— 
“quite a sight,” writes John Frye. Forty-five were 
counted in the Webster-Waubay area in South Dakota 
on May 2 and 3 (Herman Chilson, HK). Other con- 
centrations were reported at Snake Creek Refuge, 
Coleharbor, N. Dak., on May 6 (JW). A Black- 
necked Stilt, carefully observed by a dozen experi- 
enced hands at Huron, S. Dak., on May 23, marks a 
second record for the state (JWJ, Blanche Battin, Mrs. 
HMP, et al.). Three Northern Phalaropes noted at 
Brandt, S. Dak., on May 25, provide further evidence 
that this species probably migrates regularly if unre- 
portedly through the eastern portion of the state (AP). 

Owls, Woodpeckers.—Dr. Stuart Houston and two 
colleagues at Regina, Sask., banded 66 nestling owls— 
presumably Great Horns—by May 27. “A good year 
for owls,’ the Doctor writes. The Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker collected at Regina on May 23, marks a first 
Saskatchewan record (FWL). 

Wrens, Thrushes, Pipits, Waxwings—A Canon 
Wren singing in the Hot Springs, S$. Dak., vicinity 
on March 22, was an uncommon occurrence (N. R. 
Whitney, Jr.). Swainson’s Thrush reached peak 
numbers at Saskatoon, Sask., May 11 to 18 (FR); 
the woods along the Yellowstone River at Billings, 
Mont., seemed “‘alive’” with them on May 23, re- 
ports Mrs. Philip Hendricks. Five Water Pipits were 
observed at Brandt, S. Dak., on May 2 (AP). A wave 
of Cedar Waxwings, described as in “hundreds,” 
invaded the Webster, S. Dak., area on May 31 (HC). 

Warblers —Generally, another sorry warbler sea- 
son, except for a sudden irruption in Sioux Falls and 
Brookings, S. Dak., where after several days of 
southerly winds, a cold front with an _ electrical 
storm followed by cold drizzly rain and low tempera- 
tures drove in from the north on May 19 and ap- 
parently ““grounded”’ hundreds of warblers and vireos. 
Canada Warblers, Mourning, Bay-breasted, Chestnut- 
sided, Magnolias, all scarce spring migrants in the 
Sioux Falls area, were remarkably numerous on May 
20 and 21. As many as 10 Canadas and 15 Mourning 
Warblers were counted—a substantial ‘“‘wave’’ for 
the area. Tennessees and Blackpolls appeared by the 
scores (HK). A similar but apparently smaller wave, 
including several Connecticut Warblers, struck Brook- 
ings on the 20th (Mrs. DH). Tennessee Warblers 
were common in Fargo, N. Dak., during May 22 to 
29 (O. A. Stevens). An Orange-crowned Warbler, 
uncommon in Billings, Mont., was observed feeding 
on May 20 and 21 (Mrs. PH). Myrtle Warblers, 
generally numerous and early, were few and late. 
They were singularly absent in the invasions at Sioux 
Falls and Brookings. The 12 recorded at Madison, 


S. Dak. between May 6 and 15 is the highest re- 
ported number for the period (Ruth Habeger). In 
North Dakota they were seen at Medora in the Bad- 
lands on May 1 and several were still present at 
Belfield in Stark County on May 25 (Arthur Hen- 
derson, Mrs. Richard Swenson). In South Dakota, 
Connecticut Warblers were banded at Winner, Mil- 
bank and at Brookings on May 28, indicating perhaps 
that this species migrates through the state more 
regularly than is suspected (Harold Wager, Mrs. DH, 
Lowry Elliott). The MacGillivray’s Warbler banded 
by Lowry Elliott at Milbank, S. Dak., in the north- 
eastern part of the state, is probably a new record 
for the eastern part of South Dakota. A Yellow- 
breasted Chat, noted at Tewaukon Refuge, Cayuga, 
N. Dak., on May 29, is a first for the refuge (KD). 
Male Hooded Warblers have been noted previously 
in the Sioux Falls, S$. Dak., area (Audubon Field 
Notes 12(4):364); but the female Hooded Warbler 
was apparently observed and identified for the first 
time there on May 6 (HK). Three Wilson’s War- 
blers seen at Upham, N. Dak., on May 23 were 
“firsts” for the Lower Souris Refuge (LS). 

Fringillids —Rather uncommon was the appearance 
of two Lazuli Buntings at Huron, S. Dak., on May 
16 (BB). In South Dakota White-crowned Sparrows 
were reported as more common than usual at Huron 
but fewer at Sioux Falls while the White-throated 
Sparrow was much scarcer than usual in both areas 
(JWJ, HK).—Herpert Krause, Dept. of English, 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls, §. Dak. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—April 
was generally cool and dry but May was a month of 
heavier than normal precipitation in many localities. 
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Rainfall at Grand Island, Nebr. was five inches above 
the average (L. A. Peterson) and this pattern applied 
at many stations. A heavy snowstorm at Colorado 
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Springs, April 8-10, resulted in substantial losses of 
birds (Mrs. C. Collister). At Denver snowfall was 
the second heaviest on record (D. L. Carter). 

Migration was slow and delayed in April according 
to many observers but May showed a few pro- 
nounced waves. For example, east of Denver on May 
7 birds were more numerous along the highways 
than Carter had ever seen them. The warbler migra- 
tion at Midland, Tex. was spectacular during the 
period of May 6-12 (Mrs. H. L. Williams). 

Water Turkeys, Herons, Waterfowl—The Anhinga 
seen at Dallas on May 10 and 16 represented unusual 
distribution (C. Kiblinger). A Common Egret seen 
at Barr Lake, Colo. on May 23 was outside of its 
usual range (Colorado Bird Club). A Little Blue 
Heron seen at Colorado Springs on April 27 was west 
of the normal range of that species (H. H. Arnold). 
Two White-faced Ibis were observed at Dallas on 
April 27. This species is a rare spring and summer 
straggler that far east (Mrs. E. Winford). The 
waterfowl migration at Midland in March was the 
heaviest ever recorded, with unusually large numbers 
of Pintail, Green-winged Teal, Canvasback and Lesser 
Scaup (HLW). At Tulsa (Mrs. B. Reynolds and 
members of the Tulsa Aud. Soc.) and at Stillwater 
(FMB) the spring flight of ducks and geese was very 
poor. The only record of unusual distribution was 
a pair of Cinnamon Teal seen on the Inola Prairie 
in Rogers Co., Okla. on March 29 (Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Spore). 

Hawks, Quail—The spring flight of hawks was 
not spectacular. Unusual records included the Goshawk 
at Amarillo on April 25 (Mrs. I. D. Acord); an early 
date of April 15 for the Broad-wing at Colorado 
Springs (CC); and the first record of the Golden 
Eagle at Boerne, Texas when one was observed on 
April 29 (D. T. Smith). Seven Bobwhite found in 
the St. Vrain River bottom northeast of Longmont, 
Colorado on May 23 constituted an unusual locality 
record (CBC). 

Shorebirds, Gulls and Terns.—The Mountain Plover 
seen at Dallas on April 26 was east of the range of 
this species (CK). Shorebirds revealed low popula- 
tions in several localities. For example, the ‘‘peeps’’ 
were very scarce at Amarillo (IDA); sandpipers in 
general were low in numbers at Midland (HLW) ; at 
Dallas there was practically no movement until May 
10 and most birds were gone after May 17 (EW). 
Many of the normally common sandpipers went un- 
recorded at Tulsa (TAS). Snowy Plovers were seen 
at Midland on March 11, seven days earlier than 
previous dates (HLW). The Willet was recorded 
for the first time at Moffitt, Okla. (B. W. Beall). The 
Buff-breasted Sandpiper, which is a casual visitant in 
Oklahoma, was seen at the Salt Plains Refuge on 
April 26 (G. M. Sutton, V. A. Travis). In the same 
locality the Sanderling was also recorded on the same 
date (GMS, VAT). A Red Phalarope observed at 
Denver, May 26-28, was a new locality record and 
apparently the third record for the state (DLC). 
Several Northern Phalaropes seen at the Salt Plains 
Refuge on April 25 would also be classed as casual 
visitants (FMB). A Glaucous Gull seen at Buffalo 
Lake in the Texas Panhandle, March 10 and 15, was 
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the first record in many years (IDA). A Bonaparte’s 
Gull observed near the Salt Plains Refuge on Apri! 26 
added to the limited information on this species for 
central Oklahoma (BR). Seven Forster's Terns seen 
on April 28 and lesser numbers on April 24 and May 
9-16 indicated unusual abundance of this species at 
Dallas (EW). A Common Tern seen at Dallas on 
May 24 was one of the very few records in that 
locality (CK). 

Owls, Swifts, Woodpeckers—A Flammulated Owl 
seen at Longmont was one of the few recent records 
of this rare species (CC). A Chimney Swift seen at 
Amarillo on May 28 was considered to be a rare 
migrant (IDA). Red-headed Woodpeckers apparently 
were less common than usual last spring. At Tulsa 
this species remained uncommon throughout the 
period (TAS). 

Flycatchers through W axwings.—The Vermilion Fly- 
catcher was seen in Amarillo on April 5 and at Llano, 
Tex. on the same date and later in the month (IDA). 
Swallows were reported to be very scarce at Midland 
(HLW). The Rock Wren which wintered at Tulsa 
remained until April 1 (HS). Immense flocks of 
Robins were snowbound by the storm of April 8-10 
at Colorado Springs. However, they ate food put out 
for them and appeared to survive. In marked contrast 
Common, Western and Mountain Bluebirds caught in 
the same storm did not take readily to feeding stations 
and many perished (CC). A Wood Thrush seen at 
Norman, Okla. on May 14 was definitely west of the 
regular range of this species (GMS). Nine Hermit 
Thrushes seen at Midland on April 19 constituted a 
surprisingly large number for this area (HLW). 
Bohemian Waxwings remained well into this period 
at a number of localities. Last dates were April 14 
at Red Rocks Park, Colo. (DLC); April 22 at 
Colorado Springs (CC); April 3 at Boulder (L. 
Crowley and C. Crone) ; April 3 at Midland (HLW). 

Vireos —Three male White-eyed Vireos were found 
on the Salt Plains Refuge on April 25. This locality 
is considerably west of the regular range of the species 
(FMB). The Yellow-throated Vireo seen at Midland, 
March 23-24, was a second county record and much 
earlier than any previous date for any vireo (J. Galley 
and A. LaSassier). The same species was found at 
Osage Hills State Park near Bartlesville, Okla. on 
April 26 (Mrs. Messerly). A Philadelphia Vireo 
noted at Dallas on April 11 added to the limited 
data in that locality (CK). 

Warblers —Pronounced waves of warblers were 
reported at only two localities. At Boerne several 
species passed through, April 17-23 (DTS); at Mid- 
land the second heaviest migration on record occurred 
May 6-12. During that period 14 species were fe- 
corded (HLW). Records indicating unusual distribu- 
tion or abundance included 3 male Prothonotary 
Warblers on territory at the Salt Plains Refuge on 
April 26 (BR); a singing male of the same species 
at Lake Carl Blackwell near Stillwater, April 30—May 
15 was also west of the regular range of this species 
(S. Bucker) ; the Golden-winged Warbler was te- 
corded for the first time at Midland on May 7 (E. 
Sledge and HLW). A Magnolia Warbler seen near 
Denver on May 30 was considered a very rare migrant 
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(DLC). The Cerulean Warbler seen at Bartlesville on 
May 3 was west of its regular range (Mrs. S. C. 
Mery). The Chestnut-sided Warbler seen in the same 
area on May 17 is considered a casual visitant (SCM) ; 
one reported at Colorado Springs on May 18 would 
be classed as a very rare migrant (CC). The record 
of 2 Bay-breasted Warblers at Tulsa on May 10 
also represented unusual distribution (M. Kiess, BR). 
The Blackpoll Warbler was recorded for the first 
time at Midland when one was noted on May 6 (W. 
Ammon, O. Haynes, AL and ES). A Prairie Warbler 
noted at Dallas on May 16 was an interesting dis- 
tribution record (CK). The Louisiana Waterthrush 
found at Midland on May 12 was also a first for that 
locality (OH and AL). The Mourning Warbler seen 
at Tulsa on May 10, 12, represents important addi- 
tions to the records for that locality (BR). The Canada 
Warbler seen in the same locality on May 11 is also 
seldom reported (E. Getgood and BR). 

Blackbirds, Orioles, Tanagers—Bobolinks were 
noted at Barr Lake, Colo. on May 23, west of their 
usual range (CBC). A male Bobolink collected at 
Norman on May 14 is an important addition to the 
records of this species in Oklahoma (GMS). A male 
Baltimore Oriole seen at Barr Lake on May 23 was 
far west of the normal migration route (CBC). A 
Yellow-headed Blackbird seen at Barr Lake on March 
14 was much earlier than previous records (CBC). A 
Yellow-head seen at Moffitt on May 10 added to the 
limited data on this species in eastern Oklahoma 
(BWB). A pair of Scarlet Tanagers noted at Bartles- 
ville. May 13, were west of the range of this 
species in Oklahoma (A. Barber). 

Finches and Sparrows——A male Indigo Bunting 
seen at Red Rocks Park near Denver on May 27 was 
considerably west of the usual range of this species 
(DLC). The Indigo Bunting was recorded for the 
first time at Clayton when one was seen in two 
different localities on May 14 (AJK, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Stanley) and probably a third bird was noted on 
May 15 (P. Snoeberger). Dickcissels apparently 
migrated through the western part of the Region 
in some numbers. One was seen at Colorado Springs 
on May 1 and May 9 (CC); one was noted at Clayton 
on May 16 (AJK and WC). A Dickcissel seen west 
of Amarillo on May 24 was definitely outside of the 
normal range of the species (IDA). Pine Siskins re- 
vealed a sharply contrasting distribution in the Region. 
In the eastern and central portions of the area several 
observers reported on the complete lack of records 
but at Clayton flocks of migrating Pine Siskins on 
April 15 were estimated to total 5000 birds and at 
Amarillo this species was common throughout the 
period (IDA). A Red Crossbill was noted at 
Amarillo on May 3 (Dolcater), May 14 and 19 
(IDA). This species is a casual visitor over most of 
the Region. A very heavy migration of sparrows was 
observed east of Denver along Highway No. 36 on 
May 7. Most individuals were not identified but at 
least 90 Lark Sparrows were recorded (DLC). A 
Gray-headed Junco observed at Midland on April 
20 was a first county record (E. Atwell and AL). The 
Am. Tree Sparrow seen near Colorado Springs on May 
19 was very late and somewhat out of its normal 





range (Aiken Orn. Soc.). The Harris’ Sparrow found 
along the South Platte River southwest of Denver on 
May 2 was west of its normal range (CBC).—F. M. 
BAUMGARTNER, Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, 
Okla. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—Temperatures during 
April were below normal at all reporting weather 
stations, mostly from 2° to 4° under the long term 

















means. April precipitation was generally above normal 
in the eastern half of the Region, at many points from 
1 to 4 inches above the long term means; greatest 
amounts fell between April 8 and 12. West of a line 
from about Corpus Christi to San Antonio, rainfall 
was below or near normal, except generally above 
normal in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 

May temperatures averaged somewhat above normal. 
Rainfall occurred in scattered showers, abundant in 
some localities but meager in the western half of the 
Region and the Lower Valley. 

Upper Coast—W eather and Migration —Unsettled 
weather contributed largely to good land-bird counts 
obtained on the upper Gulf coast during mid-April. 
Emanuel, who compiled records for this section, in- 
dicated April 8 to 13 and 21 to 23 as periods of 
major frontal influence and greatest concentrations of 
migrants. Highly localized conditions accounted for 
other noteworthy “downings” of passerines. An inspec- 
tion of weather records may help to explain the occur- 
rence of land-bird concentrations, and for this purpose 
a summary of wind directions and precipitation fol- 
lows. 

Winds changed from southeast to north at Houston 
International Airport (about 35 miles northwest of 
Galveston) late on the afternoon of April 8 and con- 
tinued northerly until the early morning hours of 
April 14, when a definite shift to easterly winds 
occurred. By 8 A.M. on April 16 a shift to the south- 
east was in the making; variable but generally south- 
easterly winds prevailed until early on April 20 when 
winds were easterly again. Shortly after midnight on 
April 21 northerly winds took over and continued 
until about 8 A.M. on April 23 when a shift to the 
east occurred; southerly winds developed during the 
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afternoon and continued throughout the remainder of 
the month. 

Precipitation in the Houston area varied from a 
trace to well over an inch for each day from April 8 
to 12, depending on the locality; rainfall was most 
general and heaviest on April 8, 9 and 10. Very 
light, scattered showers fell from April 16 through 22. 
Galveston airport's recorded rainfall for the same 
period was 1.03, .06, .04 and 1.49 for April 8-11; 
02, .32, T and T for April 16-19; and .14 on April 
21. No additional rainfall was recorded in Houston 
or Galveston during the remainder of the month. 

A concentration of 12 migrant species at a point in 
southwest Houston on April 8 indicated to Emanuel 
that migrants were moving in on the coast in some 
numbers and proceeding inland—a conclusion sup- 
ported by a modest one-party count at Galveston on 
April 10 (NLM, NMS). Rain interferred with ob- 
servations at Galveston on April 11, but the rain factor 
plus a strong north wind on the night of the 11th 
and a minimum overnight temperature of 50° com- 
bined to “pin down” large numbers of migrants, 
according to Emanuel, and resulted in the “big day” 
on the 12th. 

Two parties of keen observers birding on Galveston 
Island on April 12 found 1041+ individuals of 38 
migrant land-bird species (excluding winter resident 
species). Largest components of this total were Yel- 
low-billed Cuckoo, 31; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
93; Eastern Kingbird, 86; Wood Thrush, 13; White- 
eyed Vireo, 20; Red-eyed Vireo, 78; Black-and-white 
Warbler, 127; Tennessee Warbler, 43; Yellow- 
throated Warbler, 12; Kentucky Warbler, 25; Hooded 
Warbler, 72; Am. Redstart, 15; Orchard Oriole, 99; 
Baltimore Oriole, 11; Scarlet Tanager, 26; Summer 
Tanager, 76; Blue Grosbeak, 55; Indigo Bunting, 
71+ (VLE, RLF, NCO, e al.). This was the biggest 
pile-up since May 5, 1957 and compared in size and 
composition with that of April 14, 1957 (VLE). 
Emanuel and Fowler found best concentrations at 
“Mulberry Grove,” the last grove of trees encountered 
as one travels southwest on Galveston Island. Mi- 
grants were much more numerous at the southmost 
part of the mile-long grove, which has good cover 
throughout. The treeless western end of the island 
was productive also; small groups of Orchard Orioles 
sought cover in single salt cedars, while larger clumps 
harbored Am. Redstarts, Worm-eating Warblers, Red- 
eyed Vireos, Swainson’s and Wood Thrushes, Black- 
and-white Warblers, Summer and Scarlet Tanagers, 
and Yellow-throated Warblers. 

Meantime at High Island, about 30 miles up the 
beach from Galveston, Mrs. Hooks was entertaining 
a week-end party of birders. Here, on a 3-acre tract 
which remains largely in its natural state, numerous 
migrants had put down to feed and rest. ‘Hundreds’ 
of Ruby-throated Hummingbirds were attracted to 
the honeysuckle, and warblers were plentiful, parti- 
cularly Black-and-white, Hooded and Am. Redstart. 
Mrs. Hooks and Mrs. Wier recorded a total of 37 
migrant species. As rain fell on April 11, it is assumed 
that most migrants were counted on the following day. 

At La Porte, about 30 miles north-northwest of 
Galveston and at the northern extremity of Galveston 
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Bay, 57+ land-bird migrants of 14 species were 
recorded on April 12 (CS, LS); 12 Hooded Warblers 
led the list. At Cove, McKay counted about 102 
migrants of 20 species; these included Wood Thrush, 
9; Red-eyed Vireo, 20; Tennessee Warbler, 10: 
Northern Waterthrush, 9; only 3 Hooded Warblers: 
and no hummingbirds. 

Most birders returned to ‘‘the office’ on April 13, 
but Feltner checked Mulberry Grove and found most 
if not all migrants still present; Emanuel surmised 
that low overnight temperatures (46° city and 47° 
airport, minimum) had held them down despite clear 
skies. 

Birders were again active on April 18. Weather on 
this date did not give promise of sizable concentra- 
tions as it continued a trend of mild temperatures and 
slight rainfall; however, brisk southeasterly winds had 
been blowing for 2 days. Shortly after daybreak a 
number of migrants—mostly Orchard Orioles—were 
found resting in salt cedars or high weeds back 
from the sea wall at the eastern end of Galveston 
Island. At the same time, several small groups of pas- 
serines flew overhead in a westerly direction—toward 
town, and away from the open water of the gulf and 
Bolivar Roads. Other migrants encountered during 
about 5 hours of leisurely birding as far down the 
island as Mulberry Grove resulted in a total of 188+ 
individuals of 22 species; high counts were Orchard 
Oriole, 85+; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 19+; 
Indigo Bunting, 16+; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 12; 
Dickcissel, 11+; Baltimore Oriole, 11+ (AMW, 
FSW). A second party (LS, et al.) encountered at 
Mulberry Grove in late afternoon reported a consid- 
erable migration apparently materializing in the grove 
well ahead of heavy fog which moved in from the 
Gulf around 5 p.m. 

At Cove, McKay recorded 121 individuals of 22 
species, including Orchard Oriole, 40; Tennessee War- 
bler, 20. Meantime, 2 parties at Houston ran up a 
combined total of 57+ birds of 21 species (VLE, 
JON). 

With weather continuing in the same uneventful 
pattern, only one impressively large count was reported 
on April 19. At Cove, McKay had 341 birds of 26 
species, including Tennessee Warbler, 30; Baltimore 
Oriole, 40; Blue Grosbeak, 75; Indigo Bunting, 75; 
Painted Bunting, 30; Dickcissel, 50. 

Brisk winds but very little rain accompanied the 
cool front which entered the upper coast early on the 
morning of April 21. Minimum (airport) tempera- 
tures on the 22nd were 55° at Galveston, 50° 
at Houston. 

On April 21, 5 parties recorded a total of 589+ 
birds of 36 species at Galveston. This combined 
count is remarkable more for variety than for num- 
bers, as 400+ of the total were swallows and 45 were 
Orchard Orioles. This concentration, according to 
Emanuel, was not a pile-up but a quick downing of 
migrants because of a wind shift. 

At Seabrook, just back from Galveston Bay and 
about 11 miles southeast of Houston, 51 migrants of 
13 species—including 10 warbler species—were found 
on April 22 (DD, TBF). Twelve species were re- 
ported at Galveston on April 23 (LH, NMS). includ- 
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ing 100+ Orchard Orioles, and “numerous” Swain- 
son’s Thrushes, but most species were not counted. 

The only impressive concentrations reported in May 
occurred at Houston on May 11, a Monday. On this 
date 3 parties recorded 347 individuals of 18 species, 
including Eastern Wood Pewee, 158; Magnolia War- 
bler, 33; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 43; Bay-breasted 
Warbler, 25; and Am. Redstart, 55. The stage for this 
surprising concentration was set by strong south- 
easterly winds on May 10, squall-line thunderstorms 
which dumped 2 to 3 inches of rain on the night of 
May 10-11, and a weak cool front. 

With most birders able to get into the field only on 
week-ends, it is difficult to determine how migration 
on the upper coast compared with other years. One 
exception to the week-end problem is McKay, who 
has made almost daily observations at Cove for many 
years. His comments follow: “Birds have been scarce 
this spring. Most species were present, but in smaller 
numbers than ever before. Very few were in near 
normal, and even fewer in above normal numbers. 
This is true in every type of habitat.” As McKay’s 
counts this season compared favorably with those in 
other areas of the upper coast, one may assume that 
scarcity was general. 

Migration on the Central Coast.—Unfortunately we 
have no listings of actual numbers seen at Rockport. 
To attempt a daily count of individual birds seen by 
herself and the scores of touring birders who visit 
Rockport Cottages throughout the migration period 
would impose an unreasonable burden on Mrs. Hagar. 
Migration was off to an early start at Rockport, the 
latter part of February, according to Mrs. Hagar, 
March and April were good, but there was little im 
May. 

The big push started with fog and drizzle on April 
10, and trees full of migrants—warblers, Orchard 
Orioles, Blue Grosbeaks, Indigo Buntings. On April 
11, tanagers, Baltimore and Bullock’s Orioles, Great 
Crested and Olive-sided Flycatchers were added. April 
12 had cold winds and a ‘“‘huge mixed migration’’— 
Scarlet and Summer Tanagers, warblers, and three 
species of orioles. On April 13 there was a low tem- 
perature of 46°, and birds everywhere in the Rockport 
area—particularly Summer Tanagers by the hundreds. 
Numbers tapered off after the 14th but were still 
good through the 18th. Just how good this push was 
we will have to guess. Birders felt well rewarded for 
their efforts to be afield, but it was admitted that this 
was not the type of pile-up where the observer is 
likely to crush warblers underfoot if he is not careful 
where he steps. One witness expressed the opinion 
that Orchard Orioles, Summer Tanagers, and Hooded 
Warblers were the most numerous species during this 
period. Except for an influx of kingbirds, Dickcissels 
and Eastern Wood Pewees on May 9, and a push of 
all the usual species of thrushes on May 13, there were 
no outstanding developments at Rockport for the 
remainder of the season. 

Migration Inland.—'‘Numbers in general were less 
than usual’’ (Seguin—MR); “scarce” (Beeville— 


AHG); “no waves” (Alice—ROA) ; these comments 
ably summarize the season away from the coast. In 
most areas of South Texas, bloom of native and do- 





mestic plants was heavier than usual, wild flowers and 
weeds grew rank, foliage was very thick; this was 
true even in localities where rainfall was deficient, 
thanks to a good moisture reserve and timely showers. 
With food and cover abundant, it is strange that 
migrants were so seldom seen—unless they were 
widely dispersed throughout the lush habitat. If this 
is an answer to the apparent scarcity of passerines we 
feel that it is a minor one. 

Herons, Wood Ibis—The Black-crowned Night 
Heron was one of the few species in above normal 
numbers at Cove, whereas the Yellow-crowned Night 
Heron was scarce (AKM). Both night herons were 
recorded more often than usual in the Lower Valley 
refuges, possibly because of favorable habitat (LCG). 
Observation of 38 Wood Ibis at Welder Wildlife 
Refuge on April 3 (CC) was unusually early. Four 
were at Baytown on May 20 (AKM), and 3 were seen 
at San Antonio on May 22 (AH). 

Waterfowl—Two Black-bellied Tree Ducks were 
observed at Welder on May 13 (CC). McKay re- 
ported a high count of 2500 Blue-winged Teal at 
Cove on May 8. Most teal had left the Region by 
mid-May. Unusual records for the Texas coast at any 
season were an Oldsquaw (May 7) and a crippled 
immature male Surf Scoter (April 26 to May 16) at 
Cove (AKM). 

Hawks.—Single Swallow-tailed Kites were seen in” 
the Rockport area on April 20 (fide CNH) and near 
San Benito in the Lower Valley on April 30 (CEH). 
Sharp-shinned Hawks were reported unusually scarce 
at Cove (AKM). Largest flights of Swainson’s Hawks 
reported were over Santa Ana National Wildlife 
Refuge on April 2 (75) and 3 (300) by Fleetwood, 
and at Beeville on March 25 (100—AHG). A mixed 
flight of 300 Swainson’s and Broad-winged Hawks 
was over Beeville on April 5. The main flight of 
Swainson’s Hawks moved through the Austin area 
between April 8 and 12; numbers were reduced 
somewhat from recent years. Two flights of Broad- 
winged Hawks were reported over Santa Ana Refuge 
—200 on April 2 and 1000 on April 3 (RJF)—at 
the same time peak flights were occurring on the 
upper coast. Top counts in the latter area were: 300+ 
in 2 flights on April 1 and 100 on April 2 at La Porte 
(CS, LS), and 100+ in western Harris County on 
April 4 (HSH). A Ferruginous Hawk was seen at 
San Antonio on April 12 (AH). 

Whooping Crane, Jagana.—Departure of the 32 win- 
tering Whooping Cranes from Aransas National Wild- 
life Refuge occurred on the following dates: April 3, 
7 adults and 4 young; April 14, 4 adults; and April 
28, 12 adults and 5 young (CEK). A Jacana was 
observed at Brownsville on May 6 and 7 (WLB, 
LCG, APL); another was at Santa Ana Refuge on 
May 9 and 10 (RJF, e¢ al.). 

Shorebirds —Excellent conditions at Laguna Atas- 
cosa National Wildlife Refuge attracted large num- 
bers of shorebirds from March to mid-May (LCG). 
Likewise, much favorable habitat was available along 
the upper and central coast during the season— 
perhaps accounting for scarcity of reports of large con- 
centrations but causing migrants to tarry. The fact that 
a good food supply alone, without the aid of a wet 
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cold front, can hold migrating shorebirds on the 
ground is well illustrated by a late gathering which 
Kincaid found near Arcola (about 14 miles south of 
Houston) in good weather on May 7. In one rice 
field off State Highway 6 he listed Semipalmated 
Plover, 1; Killdeer, 13; Ruddy Turnstone, 35; Black- 
bellied Plover, 75; Whimbrel, 41; Greater Yellow- 
legs, 4; Lesser Yellowlegs, 12; Pectoral Sandpiper, 
14; White-rumped Sandpiper, 200; Semipalmated 
Sandpiper, 10; Hudsonian Godwit, 2; Black-necked 
Stilt, 2; Wilson’s Phalarope, 1. The ground was dry 
except where there was irrigation water. 

The first Semipalmated Plover on record for Travis 
County was carefully identified near Austin on April 
18 (FO, JLR, RAR). Mountain Plover are rated as 
rare migrants on the upper coast; therefore, a count 
of 100+ in western Harris County on March 19 
(CWH) is of particular interest. Mrs. Hagar reported 
“huge flights” of Am. Golden Plover at Rockport on 
March 11 and 12. First individuals reported on the 
upper coast were 5 at Cove on March 12 (AKM). 
Unusually good numbers were found at Austin, April 
10 to 12, as a wet cold front left numerous rain pools. 
Upland Plover were abundant at Rockport on April 
5 when 1000+ were estimated (NCO). Peak counts 
were recorded at San Antonio (43—HGL) and Austin 
(125+-—FO, JLR, RAR) on April 12. A late push 
of about 1000 Pectoral Sandpipers at Cove on May 3 
(AKM) is noteworthy for numbers. White-rumped 
Sandpipers were reported more numerous than usual 
in the Lower Valley (LCG). A concentration of 200+ 
Stilt Sandpipers at Baytown on May 8 (CS, LS) was 
a high count for this uncommon migrant. Also worthy 
of note were Buff-breasted Sandpipers at Galveston on 
April 11 (JS, e¢ al.) and at Cove on May 10 (AKM), 
and 21 Hudsonian Godwits at Cove on May 7 (AKM). 

Gulls, Terns.—Franklin’s Gulls in western Harris 
County on April 26 (SGW, GGW) were the only 
ones reported from the upper coastal area. Sizable 
flights occurred at Austin intermittently between April 
8 and May 10, with hundreds flocking in the face 
of turbulent weather on April 20 and May 10. Peak 
numbers were recorded at San Antonio on April 21 
(200—HK). A very large concentration of Black 
Terns was reported in the Baytown area on May 12 
(CS, LS). This species was moving in numbers 
through western Harris County on May 17 (JO’N) 
and Austin on May 23 (AMW, FSW). 

Doves, Cuckoos, Anis —A White-winged Dove was 
in Mrs. Hagar’s yard at Rockport from April 25 to 28. 
McKay reported 2 on March 7 and 1 of the same 
on April 4 at Cove. One was observed at Galveston 
on April 21 (JBS, NMS). A few Black-billed Cuckoos 
were seen at Galveston between April 10 and 18, and 
the species was reported at San Antonio between May 
2 and 6 (ERB). A Mockingbird chased a Black-billed 
Cuckoo into a glass door at the home of Mrs. Frank 
Bluemel in San Antonio on May 5. She cared for the 
stunned bird and released it the following morning 
when another Black-billed Cuckoo was heard calling 
outside. The 2 cuckoos were in company of one 
another when last seen. A Groove-billed Ani was 
seen briefly at Rockport on April 21 following arrival 
of a cool front (CNH). 
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Goatsuckers, Swifts —Chuck-will’s-widows were re. 
corded first at Little Thicket Nature Sanctuary (about 
50 miles north of Houston) on March 13 (JMH). 
A push was noted at Cove on April 21 (AKM) and 
at Seabrook on April 22 (DD, TBF). This bird was 
reported more often than usual at Santa Ana Refuge 
between April 19 and May 19 (RJF). A female Lesser 
Nighthawk was carefully identified at Galveston on 
May 2 (JBS, NMS, TFM, NLM); this species is 
accidental on the upper coast. It was first seen perched 
on a piece of driftwood and was flushed several times. 
Chimney Swifts reached Cove on March 25 (AKM), 
and Austin (MAM) and San Antonio (HK) on 
March 26. Mrs. Oates estimated 5000+ in downtown 
Houston on April 12. Peak numbers at Beeville did 
not occur until May 10 when some 1500 birds were 
over town (AHG). 

Hummingbirds —A few Black-chinned Humming. 
birds, rare migrants on the upper coast, were with the 
many Ruby-throats at High Island on April 12 (JLH). 
Single males were identified at Houston on April 15 
(JO’N) and at La Porte on April 24 (CS, LS). A 
male Rivoli’s Hummingbird visited in the yard of the 
Gerald Hardings in San Antonio, May 24 to 26. It 
was closely studied by the Hardings, who submitted 
a very satisfactory description of the bird’s appearance 
and actions; it was also identified by Charles Bender. 
This species is believed to be a rare summer resident 
in the Chisos Mountains, about 300 miles west of 
San Antonio. 

Flycatchers—Two Tropical Kingbirds were ob- 
served at Beeville from April 24 to 30 (AHG). A 
Western Kingbird was seen at Galveston on April 11 
(JO'N), and one at High Island on April 11 or 12 
(JLH). Of Empidonax flycatchers, McKay remarked 
from Cove, “Just two in migration when there are 
sometimes thousands.’ This was generally the situation 
throughout the upper coast; 5 at Houston on May 11 
(VLE) was the peak count. This genus was poorly 
represented in Austin until a late wave on May 16; 
of about 30 birds seen on this date, almost half were 
Yellow-bellied Flycatchers, a much higher percentage 
than usual. 

Ravens, Catbirds, Thrashers, Thrushes—A White- 
necked Raven flew about Rockport for 4 days, starting 
March 24 (CNH, LE). There are few previous records 
for the central coast. Catbirds were “never fewer” at 
Cove (AKM). Only small numbers were reported 
elsewhere on the upper coast, mostly in April. None 
were seen at Austin or San Antonio until May. A 
Brown Thrasher at Cove on May 24 was McKay's 
latest record. One was recorded at San Antonio on 
May 23 (AH), while one—obviously a migrant— 
was seen at Austin on June 3 (EBK). On May 14 in 
Bentsen-Rio Grande Valley State Park (near Mis- 
sion), Mrs. Luhe McConnell observed a Clay-colored 
Robin (Turdus grayi); this was the second sight 
record of this species in the United States. During the 
next 5 days it was observed by 10 other persons (fide 
LCG). Among those seeing it was Mary Lewis of 
New Orleans who, with Dorothy Howerton and Sid- 
ney A. Gauthreaux, Jr., had opportunity to study it 
for a total of about 15 minutes, under good conditions 
and within 10 to 15 feet; all fields marks were easily 
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distinguished. Swainson’s Thrush was at Galveston 
in fair numbers between April 12 and 26, and a few 
were reported in Houston until May 15 (VLE). 
Total upper coast season count (reported) was 56+. 
Only 24 Gray-cheeked Thrushes and 5 Veeries were 
reported. Mrs. Hagar reported pushes of all thrushes 
at Rockport on April 18 and May 13. Waves of Swain- 
son's Thrush were noted at Austin on April 26, May 
3 and May 16 and 17. Austin’s season total was 59+, 
with a high count of 18+ on May 16. San Antonio 
had 5 Swainson’s Thrushes on May 20 (HK), the 
peak day, and 1 Veery on May 13 (HK). 

Pipits, Waxwings, Vireos—Water Pipits remained 
at Seguin until April 24 (12—MR). Cedar Waxwings 
found food abundant and lingered well into May. 
Two were at La Porte on June 10, unusually late 
(CS, LS). Austin had 3 records of the Philadelphia 
Vireo, 2 on May 13 (FO) and 1 on May 17 (JLR, 
RAR); San Antonio had 1 on May 21 (AH). Austin 
recorded 19 Warbling Vireos between May 2 and 17. 

Warblers—McKay found the warbler migration 
below par at Cove. Most species were very scarce and 
some were absent altogether. There were no waves of 
individuals, but a few of species. Black-and-white 
Warblers, Parula Warblers and Yellowthroats ap- 
peared on the upper coast in moderate numbers late 
in March, but there was little variety until the second 
week in April—and few migrants after the first week 
in May except for the push at Houston on May 11. 
Following is a combined season total, by species, for 
all upper coast records at hand. Species are grouped 
in paragraphs according to their usual frequency of 
occurrence as stated in the field check-list of the 
Upper Gulf Coast Area, published in August 1958 
by the Ornithology Group of the Houston Outdoor 
Nature Club. Figures in parentheses show one-day 
single party counts which make up a large part of the 
total. 

Common migrants: Black-and-white Warbler, 208+ 

27, 100); Tennessee, 149+ (20, 23, 30); Parula, 
40+ (20); Magnolia, 44 (33); Black-throated Green, 
13; Yellowthroat, 70+ (27); Yellow-breasted Chat, 
32+; Hooded Warbler, 117+ (30, 42); Am. Red- 
start, 103 (55). 

Fairly common migrant: Nashville Warbler, 13+; 
Yellow, 28; Blackburnian, 27; Yellow-throated, 27; 
Chestnut-sided, 74 (22, 43); Bay-breasted, 32 (25); 
Ovenbird, 19; Northern Waterthrush, 29+ ; Kentucky 
Warbler, 43 (10, 14); Canada, 13. 

Uncommon migrant: Golden-winged Warbler, 25; 
Blue-winged, 27; Cerulean, 33; Louisiana Water- 
thrush, 13; Wilson’s, 0; Uncommon summer resident: 
Prothonotary Warbler, 15+. 

Casual migrant: Swainson’s Warbler, 2; Worm- 
eating, 28+; Palm, 3; Mourning, 2. Rare migrant: 
Blackpoll Warbler, 10. Accidental migrant: Cape May 
Warbler, 1. 

Note: Swainson’s Warbler, 1 on April 12 (VLE, 
RLF) and 1 on April 26 (RBS) at Galveston; Cape 
May Warbler, April 21 at Cove, first migrant recorded 
there (1 previous record for Dec. 25, 1945—AKM); 
Palm Warbler, 2 at La Porte on March 27 and 1 at 
Galveston on April 21 (CS, LS). 

The warbler migration came early at Rockport. Mrs. 





Hagar reported the first push on March 6, but appar- 
ently the peak period was April 10 to 17; no pushes 
were reported after the latter date. 

Cottam commented that the warbler population 
seemed unusually low at Welder with no good waves. 
Items of particular interest were: Golden-winged 
Warbler on March 27; Black-throated Gray on April 
15; Blackpoll on April 14; and Connecticut on May 
14. 

Little detailed information is available from the 
Lower Valley. Warblers were late arriving. The usual 
number of species were observed but individual counts 
were below normal (LCG). The Rio Grande Valley 
Spring Species Count on April 19 listed 17 species of 
warblers, the only rare ones for that area being the 
Cerulean and Kentucky. Two individuals of another 
rare species, the MacGillivray’s, were seen at Santa 
Ana Refuge on May 16. These were studied carefully 
and compared with Mourning Warblers (SAG, DH, 
ML). 

Few warblers were reported at Austin, San Antonio 
or Seguin until May, the principal exceptions being 
Black-and-white, Nashville and Black-throated Green 
in March, Hooded in mid-April, and Yellow and Wil- 
son’s in late April. Only the Nashville Warbler was 
seen in some numbers, the highest count being 40 in 
Bexar County on April 12 (BH), yet this species had 
a late peak on May 2 and 3 at Austin (FO, JLR, 
RAR). The week-ends of May 2-3 and May 16-17 
were most fruitful at Austin, with a fairly widespread 
wave on the 16th; numbers on the latter date helped 
offset an otherwise poor season for most species. Com- 
bined totals reported on May 16 and 17 were: Black- 
and-white Warbler, 2; Tennessee, 1; Nashville, 3; 
Yellow, 27+; Magnolia, 13; Black-throated Green, 
4; Blackburnian, 16+; Chestnut-sided, 24+; Bay- 
breasted, 8; Ovenbird, 3; Northern Waterthrush, 6; 
Mourning, 3; Yellowthroat, 4+; Hooded, 1; Wilson's 
17+; Canada, 15+; Am. Redstart, 13. Unusual 
records at Austin were a Prothonotary Warbler on 
April 22 (FO), and a Golden-winged Warbler on 
May 5 (JLR, RAR); San Antonio had a Connecticut 
Warbler on May 23 (AH), and a MacGillivray’s 
Warbler on May 11 (AH). The migration was light 
and late at Seguin. May records included Yellow 
Warbler on May 23; Black-throated Green on May 
26; Blackburnian on May 16; Chestnut-sided on May 
11; and Canada (2) on May 24 (MR). Unusually 
late were these June migrants seen near Wimberley 
(30 miles southwest of Austin): Canada Warbler on 
June 3, Black-throated Green on June 3 and 4, Oven- 
bird and MacGillivray’s on June 4 (FO, JLR). A 
singing male Blackburnian Warbler was moving 
through Austin on June 7 (JLR, RAR, FSW). 

Blackbirds, Orioles, Tanagers—An unusual record 
for the upper coast was a flock of 12 Bobolinks 
feeding on grass seeds in the Mulberry Grove area of 
Galveston on the morning of May 2; 7 of these were 
males (NLM, TFM, JBS, NMS). Single Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds were seen at Galveston on April 
21 and at Baytown on April 26 (CS, LS), and 15 
were seen at Santa Ana Refuge on April 22 (RJF); 
they are rare in both areas. Orchard and Baltimore 
Orioles were in peak numbers on the coast in mid- 
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April, but the main push was noted at Austin the first 
week of May. Stemmerman reported 50 Baltimore 
Orioles at Laguna Atascosa Refuge on April 22. Single 
adult male Western Tanagers were found at Galves- 
ton on April 21 and at High Island on April 26 
(CS, LS). A very early Scarlet Tanager appeared at 
Houston on March 6, and an extremely late record 
was 1 singing in northern Kenedy County on June 1 
(BH). A concentration of 100 Summer Tanagers was 
noted at Laguna Atascosa Refuge on April 22 (LAS). 

Finches, Sparrows.—Rose-breasted Grosbeaks mi- 
grated through the upper coast in small numbers 
during the second half of April and the first week in 
May. It was recorded in San Antonio on April 22 
(1—HK) but was not seen in Austin until May 2 
when 7 were observed (FO, JLR, RAR). Cottam 
reported Indigo Buntings decidedly less common at 
Welder than in recent years. A Lazuli Bunting care- 
fully identified at Galveston on April 21 was the first 
record for the upper coast (EBW, HBW, GA). This 
species was observed at Rockport between April 13 
and 20; it was believed that 4 or 5 different birds 
were present during that period (CNH). One was at 
Austin on May 3 (FSW, SGW). It was another 
good year for Dickcissels. Bob Hill reported several 
thousand in huge flocks at Rockport on April 18. 
They arrived in force at Cove (AKM), Sheldon 
Reservoir (DD, VLE, TBF) and Austin on April 
19 (FO, JLR, RAR). For the first time since 1948— 
when she became familiar with the species—Mrs. 
Geiselbrecht failed to find the Clay-colored Sparrow 
at Beeville, despite diligent searching. 

Contributors.—Richard O. Albert, Gilbert Archer, 
W. Lee Bates, Charles Bender, Elizabeth R. Blount, 
Mrs. Frank Bluemel, Clarence Cottam, Dudley Deaver, 
Lee Edwards, Victor L. Emanuel, T. B. Feltner, R. J. 
Fleetwood, Ronald L. Fowler, Sidney A. Gauthreaux, 
Jr., Mrs. A. H. Geiselbrecht, Luther C. Goldman, 
Mrs. Conger N. Hagar, Charles W. Hamilton, Adele 
(Mrs. G. B.) Harding, Joe M. Heiser, Jr., Bob Hill, 
Henry S. Hoffman, Louise Hoffman, Mrs. J. L. Hooks, 
Dorothy Howerton, C. E. Hudson, Jr., Charles E. 
Kennedy, Edgar B. Kincaid, Jr., Hazel (Mrs. J. W.) 
Kush, Mary Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. H. Grady Loftin, 
Mrs. A. P. Longland, Mary Anne McClendon, Mrs. 
Luhe McConnell, Arlie K. McKay, Nancy L. Morian, 
T. F. Morian, Mrs. Norma C. Oates, Frank Oatman, 
Jr., John O'Neill, Marguerite Riedel, John L. Rowlett, 
Rose Ann Rowlett, Roy B. Silers, Clinton Snyder, 
Linda (Mrs. J. A.) Snyder, Lyle A. Stemmerman, 
Leota Stilwell, Jerry B. Strickling, Nancy M. Strick- 
ling, Ada Marie Webster, Mrs. S. T. Wier, George 
G. Williams, Stephen G. Williams, Ella R. Wolfer, 
Helen B. Wolfer—Frep S. WEBSTER, JR., 4926 
Strass Dr., Austin 3, Tex. 


NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN—INTER- 
MOUNTAIN REGION.—Weather during the spring 
period appeared to affect the migration, both as to 
timing and distribution. The cool, wet May in eastern 
Washington brought a dearth of shorebirds, which 
found limited feeding areas exposed because of higher 
water levels. This lack of birds appeared to be bal- 
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anced by an excellent appearance of the same group of 
birds in the Missoula, Mont. area, where numbers of 
both individuals and species were high and the migra- 
tion was distinctly early as well. The Bozeman, Mont. 
area had a cold, wet, spring which found many species 
behind schedule in arrival dates. By contrast, the Cal- 
gary, Alta. and Baker, Oreg. areas experienced a 
severe shortage of moisture, which presages ill for 
waterfowl breeding. However, migration appeared 
little affected, except for a disappointing showing of 
ducks at Baker. 

Strong southwest winds in eastern Washington are 
a possible explanation for an unprecedented showing 
of Golden-crowned Sparrows in that area and might 
also have bearing upon the distribution of shorebird 
movement. The large number of casualties of migrat- 
ing sparrows which struck buildings in Baker, Oreg. 
is new in the regional editor's experience. 

Generally speaking, bird numbers appeared to be 
about normal, although numbers of fringillids were 
distinctly high in many areas. Robins, which were 
scarce during the winter, appeared to have returned 
in usual numbers. 

Credit for observations, unless otherwise noted, is 
as follows: Cariboo area, southern British Columbia, 
A. J. Erskine; Bozeman, Mont., C. V. Davis; Mis- 
soula, Mont., R. L. Hand; National Bison Range, 
Moiese, Mont., C. J. Henry, and Baker, Oreg., Ann 
Ward. 

Loons and Grebes—The Common Loon and all five 
species of grebes were noted widely distributed 
through the Region. Thirty loons were noted at 
Ennis, Mont. on April 19, their arrival date there 
(P. D. Skaar). The relatively scarce Red-necked 
Grebe was reported from Ninepipe Refuge (C. J. 
Henry), Lake Chatcolet near Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 
(J. Acton) ; and in the Cariboo area. 

Pelicans and Herons.—Two White Pelicans were 
observed at Ninepipe on May 19 and a pair of the 
uncommon Black-crowned Night Herons was noted 
near O'Sullivan Dam, Grant Co., Wash. (Warren 
Hall & Lynn LaFave). 

Waterfowl—Numbers of Trumpeter Swans at 
Ennis, Mont. were up from the winter flock of 7 to 
about 30 on April 19 (PDS). Four swans believed 
to be this species were noted in late May at Rush 
Lake in the Cariboo area (I. McT. Cowan, fide AJE). 
A single Snow Goose at Sprague Lake, Adams Co., 
Wash. was noteworthy, but the 20,000 observed on 
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Lake McGregor in southern Alberta, while not un- 
expected, were at least impressive (Calgary Bird 
Club). Teal and Shovelers were noted in increased 
numbers in some areas. LaFave had a very early 
Cinnamon Teal record of a pair at Reardan, Wash. 
on April 6. A rare occurrence was a pair of Harlequin 
Ducks at Sprague Lake on May 2 (WH). White- 
winged and Surf Scoters were migrating in the Cari- 
boo area during May, with a peak of about 80 of the 
latter species. A peak of 500 Red-breasted Mergansers 
was noted at Ennis, Mont. on April 19 (PDS) and 
at Conrich, Alta. where the species is a rare migrant, 
7 birds were seen on April 18 (Cedric Hitchon). 

Hawks.—Accipiters were sparsely reported as were 
falcons, with the exception of the Sparrow Hawk, 
observed as common or even numerous. A Golden 
Eagle was noted on the last of April at Reardan, 
Wash. where it is rare (LL), and Skaar recorded 
a peak of 20 Bald Eagles at Ennis, Mont. on March 20. 

Grouse and Cranes.—Forty-five or 50 Sharp-tailed 
Grouse, very rare in Spokane Co., Wash., were ob- 
served on the strutting ground at Deer Park (WH). 
Sandhill Cranes were first noted on April 5 near 
Sprague, Wash. (48 birds) (WH) and at least 200 
were there 6 days later (Spokane Bird Club, fide 
S$. O. Stanley). Erskine reported a good migration in 
southern British Columbia, with numbers up to 200 
in the Springhouse area (W. D. McLaren). 

Shorebirds —The Semipalmated Plover was noted 
at three localities: Reardan, Wash., 1 collected (LL); 
Cariboo area, 1 collected and 3 seen (P. W. Martin, 
AJE), and Missoula, Mont., where the single bird 
was Hand's first record in 22 years of observing. The 
shorebird migration at Missoula found most species 
early, some as much as two weeks, and was rich in 
both number of individuals and species. Hand made 
his first spring observations of the Baird’s and Pectoral 
Sandpipers and noted the Northern Phalarope for his 
third time in spring. The very rare Dunlin was ob- 
served at Cow Lake near Sprague, Wash. on April 
30 and May 2 (1 bird) (WH, LL). Two Western 
Sandpipers, the first sight record for Calgary, Allta., 
were observed on May 10 (E. D. Beacham, CH, J. 
Clarke). Two Am. Avocets appeared near Calgary on 
April 5, a very early date (CH). 

Gulls and Terns.—Observations of Bonaparte’s 
Gulls continue to come in. From 1 to 4 individuals 
were noted in eastern and central Washington (Rear- 
dan, Sprague Lake and Soap Lake, between May 2 
and 16 (WH, LL, S.B.C.). Up to 13 were seen in the 
Region around Williams Lake, B. C. and the 2 
seen near Ninepipe Refuge in western Montana 
constitute a highly unusual record (CJH). The 
species was first noted at Lake Helena near Helena, 
Mont. on May 3 (PDS). An adult Common Tern, 
a very rare migrant in eastern Washington, was noted 
at close range at Reardan on April 30 (LL). 

Doves, Cuckoos and Owls.—Peak movements of 
Mourning Doves were noted on May 16 near Spokane, 
where some 200 were noted (LL) and on May 17 
at Bozeman. At the latter locality the Black-billed 
Cuckoo, usually present in numbers by the end of 
June, had not yet been noted. A Long-eared Owl was 
observed at Sulphur near Connell, Wash. on April 8 








(LL). In marked contrast to last year, Short-eared 
Owls were scarce or absent; only 1 was noted in east- 
ern Washington, at Othello (SOS). Davis saw a flock 
of 40 in a field near Bozeman, Mont. in early March, 
however. 

Swifts and Hummingbirds.—Single Black Swifts 
were seen near Kamloops, B. C. and 103 Mile Lake 
along the Cariboo Highway the latter part of May. 
The Black-chinned Hummingbird was reported only 
from Spokane, the first on May 13 (LL). The earliest 
report of the Rufous Hummingbird was from Baker, 
Oreg. on April 23. 

Woodpeckers and Flycatchers—A flicker with the 
appearance of a Yellow-shafted but probably a hybrid 
was seen at Missoula, Mont. on March 26. A White- 
headed Woodpecker was seen 17 miles south of John 
Day, Oreg. (AW) and the Black-backed Three-toed 
was found (2 birds) in the Cariboo area (AJE, J. 
Herrick). A Western Kingbird arrived at Baker, Oreg. 
on the very early date of April 6. An Eastern Phoebe 
was noted at Calgary on May 12 (EDB). Arrival dates 
for Say’s Phoebe were: Baker, March 11; Nighthawk, 
Wash., March 30 (G. Gibson); Madison Co., Mont., 
April 19 (PDS), and Conrich, Alta., May 10 (EDB, 
CH, JC). 

Swallows.—Swallow arrival dates for eastern Ore- 
gon and Washington and southern British Columbia _ 
were distinctly earlier than for the more easterly sta- 
tions. For example, earliest dates for the Violet-green 
were: Baker, Oreg., Feb. 25; Turnbull Refuge near 
Cheney, Wash., Feb. 28; Spokane River near Spokane, 
March 1; Thompson River valley, B. C., present on 
April 24 when observer arrived; Field, Alta., April 
21; Bozeman, Mont., May 3. 

Wrens and Mimic Thrushes—The House Wren 
showed an arrival pattern comparable to that of the 
swallows: Spokane, April 26 (S.B.C.); Missoula, 
Mont., May 8; Calgary, May 18, and Bozeman, May 
16. On the other hand, first appearances for the Cat- 
bird and Sage Thrasher were about the same for east- 
ern and western parts of the Region. 

Waxwings and Vireos.—What has happened to the 
Cedar Waxwings in the Region is a problem. The 
species was reported only from Baker, Oreg. and 
Watson Lake, near 100 Mile House, B. C., with a 
total of 3 observations reported and the total number 
of birds perhaps not more than 5 or 6! Bohemian 
Waxwings were much more common. Fifty at Calgary 
on May 10 constituted a late date there (EDB). The 
Red-eyed Vireo was noted at Sprague Lake on the 
very early date of May 16 (WH & LL). The War- 
bling Vireo was apparently very late at Bozeman, not 
being noted until May 30. 

Warblers, Blackbirds and Tanagers—Some warbler 
species were definitely earlier in the western part of 
the Region than in the eastern. For example, first ap- 
pearances of the Orange-crowned in eastern Oregon, 
Washington and southern British Columbia were all 
in the latter part of April but for Alberta and western 
Montana the arrivals were during the first half of May. 
The Yellow Warbler followed a rather similar pattern; 
likewise did Audubon’s, though at earlier dates. 
Erskine reported a “‘tidal wave’ of the latter species 
in his area on May 10 and Davis noted the species as 
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unusually abundant at Bozeman. Perhaps as many as 
4 Myrtle Warblers were noted near Missoula, which 
is off their usual migration route. MacGillivray’s 
Warbler appeared to show little difference in arrival 
dates between east and west in the Region, arriving 
between May 9 and 16. Wilson’s Warbler was noted 
from May 3 on and was described as numerous at 
Baker in late May. A Baltimore Oriole at Calgary on 
May 18 showed the overlapping of the avifauna of 
the eastern states with that of the West. Some com- 
parisons of first arrival dates for the Western Tanager 
are: Spokane, May 3 (S.B.C.); Cariboo area, May 7 
(L. G. Sugden); Baker, May 13; National Bison 
Range, May 20; Missoula and Bozeman, Mont., May 
25. 

Finches—A female Rose-breasted Grosbeak was 
noted at Calgary, May 18 (EDB). Evening Grosbeaks 
were common or abundant at several localities: Boze- 
man, Missoula, and the Spokane and eastern Wash- 
ington area, Furthermore, the birds were staying in 
substantial numbers later than usual at these places; 
in fact, into late May or early June. Cassin’s Finch 
continued abundant, particularly at Bozeman, Spokane 
and Baker. Purple Finches were seen in the Cariboo 
area from May 22 on. Pine Siskins appeared to be 
more abundant in the western part of the Region than 
in the eastern. Hall and LaFave described them, along 
with Red Crossbills, as abundant in eastern Washing- 
ton. The latter species was also noted at the Bison 
range, at Missoula regularly and at Baker. The dif- 
ference between arrival dates of the Rufous-sided Tow- 
hee in eastern and western sections of the Region is 
noteworthy: Baker, March 14; Bison Range, March 
30; Calgary, May 14; Bozeman, May 25. 

Sparrows.—LaFave apparently hit a migration peak 
for Savannah Sparrows when he estimated 500 at 
Spokane on May 3. Three very unusual occurrences 
were: a Black-throated Sparrow at Baker from May 
17 through 19, a LeConte’s Sparrow at Missoula on 
June 2 and a Sage Sparrow at Missoula on March 4 
and 6. White-crowned Sparrows were reported as 
common to abundant at several localities. A peak 
number of 300 was noted in the Cariboo area on April 
25. Flocks up to 50 birds were at Calgary, April 26, 
following 6 inches of snowfall (W. E. McKay). Ann 
Ward picked up no less than 38 White-crowns and 
2 Brewer's Sparrows that had killed themselves by 
striking buildings in Baker the night of April 29-30. 
She described the weather as cloudy and humid but 
windless. The birds were evidently moving in a north- 
easterly direction, judging from the positions in which 
they were found. The catastrophe was new in the ex- 
perience of Mrs. Ward. Of special interest was the 
large number of Golden-crowned Sparrows observed 
in eastern Washington and Oregon. It appears that 
at least 18 Golden-crowns were detected migrating 
through eastern Washington and at least 4 were noted 
at Baker, Oreg. The unusually strong and persistent 
southwest winds of the period may have drifted the 
birds off course. The occurrence of the Lapland 
Longspur on migration through Missoula appears to 
have become an established thing. One to 3 individ- 
uals were noted between March 12 and April 30 
(RLH, Dr. Hoffman). The species was seen by hun- 
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dreds on April 11 in the Calgary area (C.B.C.) and 
many were killed in a late snowstorm the nicht of 
May 5 at Acme, 20 miles northeast of Calgary. Num. 
bers flew into lights and buildings and were found on 
highways and in farmyards (EDB). A single late 
Snow Bunting was seen at Missoula on April 9 and 
a flock of about 100 at Irricana, northeast of Calgary 
on May 18 constituted a late date for the species there 
(CH, WEMcK).—THomaAs Rocers, E. 10820 Max. 
well, Spokane 62, Wash. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN. 
TAIN REGION.—It always should be noted how 
absurd it is to call April and May the spring migra- 
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tion period in this area. In the mountainous parts 
spring migration occurs in June. In the Great Basin 
the waterbirds have passed their peak migration before 
April, and April and May represent part of the 
breeding season. 

This short season found the area dry, particularly 
so in the Great Basin, but my correspondents differ as 
to whether it was hot or cold; apparently it was some 
of both. If there were any migratory waves, they were 
not reported. The nearest thing to a good migratory 
wave was noted in Casper in central Wyoming on 
May 20. Oppie Reames reported that in Durango in 
southwestern Colorado not only was it dry but the 
migration was poor with fewer species and smaller 
numbers than usual. 

The drought situation at Malheur in eastern Oregon, 
part of the Great Basin, is potentially serious. David 
Marshall, the biologist there, reports the poorest run- 
off from adjacent mountains in 20 years. The water 
level at Malheur is rapidly dropping and much of the 
Blitzen Valley is dry. The result is less food for ducks 
and a very poor breeding season in prospect with very 
low numbers. In contrast, the shorebird population has 
risen with much mud flat exposed, and the fish-eating 
birds are on the increase. For the first time in many 
years White Pelicans nested at Malheur (400 birds). 

Geese.—Bear River Marshes had 261 broods of 
Canada Geese hatched this year, an increase of 35 over 
last year (Bolwahnn). 

Grouse.—Reed Ferris in the first week of April 
found a strutting group of 78 Sage Hens north of the 
sandhills area near Rexburg in eastern Idaho. He 
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states that the Sage Hen has been diminishing in that 
area. Farther east, in Wyoming, the Sage Hen is a 
common bird. 

Swans.—Ernest Greenwalt, the refuge manager at 
the National Elk Refuge just north of Jackson and 
adjoining Grand Teton National Park, had 2 nesting 
pairs of Trumpeters on Flat Creek this year. 

Cranes—The largest concentration of Sandhill 
Cranes (350 birds) in the Region occurred at the 
growing Monte Vista Refuge in southern Colorado, 
April 5 (Bryant). 

Shorebirds David Marshall reported that on the 
newly exposed flats at Malheur there were great flocks 
of dowitchers, Least Sandpipers, Am. Avocets and 
Willets. There were 25 pairs of Black-necked Stilts 
where last year there were none. In the rare category 
were 4 Semipalmated Plovers, May 8; 5 Sanderlings 
at nearby Harney Lake, May 19 (DuMont), and an 
Am. Golden Plover, May 28 (DuMont), near French- 
glen. 

Phalaropes—On May 21 Lockerbie reported the 
greatest concentration of Northern Phalaropes that 
he has ever seen at Farmington Bay on the Great Sale 
Lake, just north of Salt Lake City. He gave no figures 
other than “thousands upon thousands,” but since his 
experience goes back about 60 years, it must have been 
a very great number. On one area, there was an 
“undulating carpet of birds on the water’’ half a mile 
wide. He suggests that few Northern Phalaropes may 
have been seen on the Pacific flyway this spring; sc 
many went north via the Great Salt Lake. 

Doves.—Sidney Hyde observed a large migration 
of Mourning Doves, May 7, with 500 birds scattered 
over 30 miles of roadway near Gunnison on the west- 
ern slope of Colorado, May 7. 

Owls—On April 5 near Salt Lake City, Gleb 
Kashin found a Flammulated Owl, a little-known bird 
in this Region. On May 30 he found the nest of the 
Saw-whet Owl, another uncommon owl. Anna Strahan 
reported that 3 of the 4 Great Gray Owls known to 
her at Fort Klamath, Klamath Basin of Oregon, have 
been killed by cars. Fifty Short-eared Owls have been 
present on the Monte Vista Refuge in southern 
Colorado (Bryant). 

Swifts—Where the Provo River flows into Lake 
Utah, central Utah, 2 Vaux’s Swifts were seen on May 
10 by a party that included Kashin and Lockerbie. 
Among a large flock of White-throated Swifts there 
Lockerbie also thought there was a Chimney Swift. 
There is only a record or two of either swift in Utah. 

Hummingbirds —Mrs. Crews at Hotchkiss in the 
mesa country of western-central Colorado reported so 
many people have taken up feeding hummers in her 
area that many fewer came to her feeders. 

Mockingbirds —Four nesting birds were near Pay- 
son in central Utah (Pfouts). Three others were re- 
ported in northern Utah by Kashin, McCollough and 
Lockerbie. Ordinarily this is an uncommon bird in 
Utah. 

_ Gnatcatchers.—Richard Follett had one on May 24 
in the Cache Valley of northern Utah, where it is 
uncommon. 

Vireos.—At Pocatello on May 16, L. M. Baylor had 
a Solitary Vireo, a scarce bird for this area. 





Orioles —On May 30 near Eureka in dry west-cen- 
tral Utah, Kashin and others found 6 Scott's Orioles, 
an unusual bird for the state. 

These are the highlights of this season here.— 
Dr. Oxiver K. Scott, 437 East 13th Street, Casper, 
W yo. 


SOUTHWEST REGION.—The season saw a con- 
tinuation of the severe drought initiated with the past 
winter. Stream flows in Arizona were near record lows, 
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except in the extreme southeast corner. Although flow 
of the Colorado River below Hoover Dam was not 
far from “normal,” its discharge into Lake Mead in 
April was the lowest ever recorded since collection 
of records started in 1922. Farther east, in the Rio 
Grande and Pecos drainages, water conditions were 
much better, although rainfall was quite deficient. 
April and May were normal to slightly cooler as far 
as temperatures were concerned. May was unusually 
windy. 

The land-bird migration at least was reported as 
being considerably better than usual, especially in 
such groups as Empidonax flycatchers, swallows, 
thrushes, wood warblers, orioles, and sparrows. 

Boobies, Cormorants, Herons, Ibises—The Blue- 
footed Booby that spent the winter on Havasu Lake, 
Ariz.—Calif., on the Havasu Lake Nat'l Wildlife Re- 
fuge, was not seen after April 11 (Charles R. Dar- 
ling). A Brown Booby that first appeared on Martinez 
Lake, Ariz., on the Imperial Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, 
last Sept. 5, and stayed through the winter, was still 
present to May 31 (Gale Monson). At least 6 pairs 
of Double-crested Cormorants hatched young in late 
April on the Bosque del Apache Nat'l Wildlife Re- 
fuge, N. Mex. (Lynn A. Greenwalt). The species had 
virtually disappeared from the Imperial Refuge in 
May, which was unusual (GM). A flock of 7 Snowy 
Egrets was seen at Sinita Tank, Yuma Co., Ariz. on 
the Cabeza Prieta Game Range, May 8 (M. O. Ben- 
nett). A nesting colony of about 30 was established 
at Tornillo, El Paso Co., Tex. by May 9 (Roy Fisk). 
Two Black-crowned Night Herons were flushed from 
along Cameron Wash, between the Little Ajo and 
Growler Mountains on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range 
in Pima Co., Ariz., April 16 (GM). The species 
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nested for the first time on the Imperial Refuge, in 
Taylor Woods on the California side of the Colorado 
River; 22 nests were found there, May 4 (GM). Least 
Bitterns became common on the Imperial Refuge in 
late May (GM). More than 200 White-faced Ibis 
were seen at Picacho Reservoir, Pinal Co., Ariz., April 
24 (Seymour H. Levy). 

W aterfowl.—The spring flight seemed more or less 
normal, with larger than usual numbers of Blue- 
winged Teal reported, however. Twelve Mexican 
Ducks were seen on the Rio Grande above El Paso, 
Tex., April 26 (Mary Belle Keefer, Lilla Thomas). 
About 1400 Blue-winged Teal were present on Bitter 
Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Roswell, N. Mex., April 
3 (Russell Clapper). 

Hawks.—A pair of Mississippi Kites was seen sev- 
eral times after May 6 at El Paso, where the species 
has now been present since 1956 (MBK, LT). At 
least two pairs of Harris’ Hawks nested in the Topock 
Swamp, Ariz. on the Havasu Lake Refuge (CRD); it 
is thought that not more than one pair nested on the 
Imperial Refuge (GM). One was observed south of 
Florence, Ariz., May 14 (Lyndon L. Hargrave). One 
Osprey (possibly 2) was noted near Cliff, Grant Co., 
N. Mex., April 18 (Dale A. Zimmerman). The Cara- 
cara seems more or less definitely established in south- 
central Arizona, from the Santa Cruz River west to 
at least Sells on the Papago Indian Reservation. One 
was seen in a flock of 22 Turkey Vultures at Monreal 
Well, on the Cabeza Prieta Game Range near the pass 
between the Mohawk and Bryan Mountains, Yuma 
Co., Ariz., April 17 (GM). 

Gallinaceous Birds—Scaled and Gambel’s Quail, 
almost without exception throughout the Region, were 
having a very poor nesting season, owing mainly to 
the shortage of green food normally produced by 
winter rains. 

Shorebirds—This seemed an unusually good spring 
for most shorebirds. Three Semipalmated Plovers were 
seen at Lake Sullivan, north of Prescott, Ariz., April 
25 (Heidi McLernon); 1 was found at Espanola, 
N. Mex. for a new locality record, May 3 (L. G. 
Hawkins, et al.); and 1 was seen at Bitter Lake Re- 
fuge, May 29 (RC). Two Black-bellied Plovers were 
recorded at Bitter Lake Refuge, May 9 (Bruce K. 
Harris). Four Willets were seen at Lake McMillan, 
N. Mex., April 26 (BKH); 1 was found near Los 
Alamos, N. Mex., at 7000 ft. elevation, May 6 (James 
Travis); 1 was present on the Bosque del Apache 
Refuge, May 22 (F. S. Dart, LAG); 9 were found 
near Santa Fe, N. Mex., April 24 (Leon A. Wiard); 
and 8 were observed at Lake Watson, near Prescott, 
May 27 (McLernon). The White-rumped Sandpiper 
was observed (number?) mear Las Vegas, N. Mex., 
April 30 and May 12 (Elmer Schooley); and 3 were 
found at Bitter Lake Refuge, May 29 (RC). A Dunlin 
was taken at Picacho Reservoir, April 5 (James T. 
Bialac); and 1 was seen at West Pond, Calif., near 
Imperial Dam on the Imperial Refuge, April 20 
(GM). Twelve dowitchers and 15 Western Sand- 
pipers remained on the Bitter Lake Refuge until at 
least May 29 (RC). A Marbled Godwit was seen 
near Santa Fe, April 19 (LAW); another was found 
near Las Vegas, April 30 (ES); and 6 were noted at 
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Tornillo, May 9 and 10 (RF, e¢ a/.). The San ‘erling, 
a rare bird in this Region, was noted as follows: 2 at 
Lake McMillan, April 26 (BKH); 2 on May & and 
7 on May 24 at West Pond (GM); and 10 on Bitter 
Lake Refuge, May 29 (RC). Only 2 Am. Avocets 
were present in late May on the Bosque Refuge 
(LAG). Fifteen Black-necked Stilts, including at least 
3 chicks, were seen at Tornillo, May 9 and 10 (RE 
et al.). Unusually large numbers of Wilson's Phala. 
ropes seen included 300 at Bitter Lake Refuge, April 
24 (RC); 115 at West Pond, May 3 (GM): and 
130 at Tornillo, May 5 (DeWitt Johnson, MBK): 
the species was numerous at Las Vegas (ES). 

Gulls and Terns ——A Bonaparte’s Gull was seen at 
Martinez Lake, May 24 (GM). Two Gull-billed 
Terns (1 collected) were found on the Imperial 
Refuge about two miles below its northern boundary, 
on the Arizona side, for a new state record (GM). 
Some rather early Forster's Terns included 7 at Bitter 
Lake Refuge, April 11 (RC); 5 at the Topock Swamp, 
April 16 (CRD); and 20 near Las Vegas, April 20 
(ES). 

Doves, Cuckgos.—There were many more Band- 
tailed Pigeons in the Prescott region than in several 
years (McLernon). In the Rio Grande Valley, a pair 
of White-winged Doves was seen on April 9 and May 
4 in New Mexico near Canutillo, Tex. (MBK, LT), 
and 1 was also seen at Tornillo, May 15 (RF, LT). 
Another was observed north of Silver City, N. Mex., 
May 15 (DAZ). The Inca Dove was not seen at 
El Paso this period (RF). A Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
was seen on the Bitter Lake Refuge, May 15 (RC); 
the species does not arrive along the Colorado River 
until almost a month later. 

Ouls, Swifts, Hummingbirds —A Flammulated 
Owl was seen at Gray Tanks in the Castle Dome 
Mountains, Kofa Game Range, Yuma Co., Ariz., April 
29 (GM); this adds to the evidence that this little 
owl migrates across the deserts. Three Short-eared 
Owls were seen in hovering flight near Encino, Tor- 
rance Co., N. Mex., May 28 (LAW). A Chimney or 
Vaux's Swift was observed at the San Simon Cienega, 
Hidalgo Co., N. Mex., May 27 (Horace H. Jeter). 
A Violet-crcowned Hummingbird was seen at the 
Southwest Research Station, Chiricahua Mountains, 
Ariz., May 17 to 19 (JTB). 

W oodpeckers—Ten Red-shafted Flickers lingered 
at El Paso until May 17 (RF). An individual Lewis’ 
Woodpecker stayed near Pinos Altos, Grant Co., N. 
Mex. until April 8 (DAZ). A Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker in Madera Canyon, Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz., 
April 24 (Joe T. Marshall, Jr.) was late. 

Flycatchers—The first Rose-throated Becard was 
seen at Patagonia, Ariz., April 30 (Florence Thorn- 
burg). Two pairs of Thick-billed Kingbirds were 
observed in Guadalupe Canyon, Cochise Co., Ariz., 
May 28 and 29, and June 5 (HHJ, e al.). Two 
Scissor-tailed Flycatchers were seen at Artesia, N. 
Mex., April 14 (RC), and a pair was found nesting 
at Fabens, Tex., May 22 (RF, e¢ al.). The wood pewee 
(sp.) reported from near San Xavier Mission, Ariz. 
in March was perhaps the same individual as seen 
there on April 11 and 23 (JTM, et al.). The Vermil- 
ion Flycatcher is being seen more or less regularly at 
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the Bosque del Apache Refuge (LAG). 

Swallows, Ravens, Dippers——Barn Swallows were 
particularly abundant at the Bosque del Apache 
Refuge (LAG). Cliff Swallows were nesting on the 
bridge across the Salt River, Ariz., on the Young 
road, May 9 (Betty Jackson). A flock of 7 or 8 
White-necked Ravens was observed near San Xavier 
Mission, May 20 (JTM). A Dipper was seen in the 
Chiricahua Mountains (date?) (Joe Welch, fide 
SHL). 

Thrashers, Thrushes, Kinglets, Waxwings.—A win- 
tering Brown Thrasher remained at Los Alamos to 
May 10 (James & Marylou Travis). Bendire’s 
Thrasher returned to its Yuma County habitat in 
above-normal numbers (GM). A Swainson’s Thrush 
was present at El Paso, May 31 to June 2 (RF, et al.). 
No Ruby-crowned Kinglets were seen at Globe, 
Ariz.. March 30 to April 30, after which several were 
seen (BJ). Several singing on Mt. Lemmon, Santa 
Catalina Mountains, Ariz., May 29 and June 1 (JTM) 
certainly indicated nesting. Between 5000 and 10,000 
Bohemian Waxwings spent April 5 to May 5 at 
Santa Fe; last seen were 3 on May 12 (Jens K. Jen- 
sen). This was a most spectacular occurrence for this 
Region. 

Vireos, Wood Warblers.—A Bell’s Vireo was sing- 
ing at Cameron Wash on the Cabeza Prieta Game 
Range, considerably west of its usual range, April 16 
(GM). A Virginia’s Warbler was seen at the same 
place and on the same date, followed by another the 
next day at Monreal Well, also on the Cabeza Prieta 
Game Range (GM). A Magnolia Warbler was 
observed in the Chiricahua Mountains, May 23 (W. 
George). A male Myrtle Warbler was seen near Cliff, 
April 18, also another at Silver City, April 22 (DAZ). 
The Black-throated Gray Warbler was not seen at 
El Paso (RF). A Townsend’s Warbler at Cameron 
Wash, Cabeza Prieta Game Range, April 15 (GM) 
was early. A male Chestnut-sided Warbler was 
observed at Pine Spring Camp, Guadalupe Mountains, 
Tex., May 24 (HHJ). A Northern Waterthrush was 
seen at the Cienega Ranch, between the Empire and 
Whetstone Mountains, Ariz., May 3 (SHL), and 2 
were seen in the Silver City area, May 13 to 14 and 
May 16 (DAZ). A Yellow-breasted Chat was found 
at Globe, April 30 (Harold A. Marsh). A male Am. 
Redstart at Taylor Woods on the Imperial Refuge, 
May 4 (GM) was very early; a female was seen 2 
miles north of Silver City, May 8 (John Hubbard). 

Blackbirds, Tanagers.—Fewer Redwinged Blackbirds 
were noted in the Topock Swamp this spring (CRD). 
An Orchard Oriole was seen in New Mexico near 
Canutillo, Tex., May 13 (MBK, LT), and 3 were 
seen at the San Simon Cienega, May 27 (J. B. Strick- 
ling). A pair of Baltimore Orioles was nesting near 
Fatens, May 22 and 30 (RF, MBK, et al.), certainly 
a most unusual occurrence. The Summer Tanager re- 
appeared on the Imperial Refuge after having been 
absent last year, when one was noted at Owl Woods, 
Ariz, May 4 (GM). An Hepatic Tanager was seen 
at Bitter Lake Refuge, May 13 (RC). 

_ Finches and Sparrows.—The Pyrrhuloxia continued 
its inexplicable spread in the deserts of southwestern 
Arizona, as evidenced by at least 3 seen near Horse 


Tank, on the Kofa Game Range, April 29 (GM). The 
same impetus may have resulted in one being seen 
on the Bosque del Apache Refuge, May 7 to 12 
(LAG). A male Indigo Bunting was found on Granite 
Creek about 2 miles north of Prescott, May 19 (Mc- 
Lernon). Evening Grosbeaks, House Finches, Am. 
Goldfinches, and Pine Siskins were feeding on tree 
buds in Las Vegas in early May (ES). Pine Siskins 
and Am. Goldfinches were much more common than 
usual in the Prescott area (McLernon), and both 
species were abundant at Bitter Lake Refuge about 
May 13 (RC). About a dozen Pine Siskins were 
picked up after a thunderstorm at Bitter Lake Refuge, 
May 7 (RC). Migratory flocks of Lark Buntings were 
noted at Bitter Lake Refuge, April 13 (RC); and 
many flocks of 20 to 30 in the Chino Valley, Yavapai 
Co., Ariz., were unusual (McLernon). 

Tree Sparrows remained at Las Vegas until April 
15 (ES). An adult Golden-crowned Sparrow was seen 
near San Xavier Mission, May 5 (JTM). A very late 
Lincoln’s Sparrow was found at the Southwest Re- 
search Station, Chiricahua Mountains, May 19 (JTB). 
—GALE Monson, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
P. O. Box 1032, Yuma, Ariz. 


COHOE, ALASKA.—April proved a battleground 
between reluctant winter and impatient spring, the 
former winning on the 19th with a low reading of 
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9° and a high of 28°, a record for that date. Below 
normal temperatures continued throughout the first 
two-thirds of May; pronounced warming commenced 
on the 20th with a pleasant 69° on the 27th. Early 
waterfowl endured the April cold without visible ill 
effect despite sloughs being frozen and only parts of 
the Kasilof River open. Geese, Mallards and Pintails 
resorted at this time to feeding on unharvested oat 
fields. This excellent food supply was later utilized by 
large numbers of waterfowl. 

Regardless of chill temperatures more early records 
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were established. The vanguard of the White-fronted 
Goose migration arrived 17 days in advance of 1958. 
Exceptional was the appearance of a transient Traill’s 
Flycatcher 24 days earlier than local nesting birds; 
a migratory flock of Myrtle Warblers was 21 days 
early. 

Seemingly the trend was toward later arrival among 
land birds, waterfowl early or about normal, shore- 
birds on or near expected dates. Most coastal migrants 
proved early in the first of the season with a reversal 
of this trend in the latter part. Ducks were in direct 
opposite of conditions in 1958, dabblers being plenti- 
ful and divers very scarce. This could be attributable 
to the slower break-up of lakes where divers occurred 
last season. Cooler temperatures and unusual south- 
westerly winds in March had piled drifted snow along 
northern shorelines deterring thawing until May. 

Traveling briefly to Fairbanks for some information 
from Dr. Brina Kessel of the University of Alaska 
disclosed conditions somewhat similar to those existing 
locally, as waterfowl arrivals seemed to have been 
about on time but the main body of the smaller birds 
lagged behind schedule; a migrational wave on May 
15 served to bring numbers of species present up to 
“normal” by the following morning. Comparison of 
arrival dates between Cohoe and Fairbanks showed 
remarkably little time lapse despite distances involved. 
Spring on the Kenai Peninsula is a drawn-out process, 
but in the interior of Alaska it comes almost over- 
night with warm temperatures in mid-May that surpass 
those farther south. 

Loons.—The Common Loon’s arrival for the second 
consecutive year on the early date of April 27 might 
have passed unnoticed had he not called loudly while 
making aerial reconnaissance over the ice-locked lakes. 
The morning these lakes thawed sufficiently to permit 
occupancy both Common and Arctic Loons established 
residence; Common Loon, May 9; Arctic Loon, May 
10. The Red-throated Loon was not sighted until May 
3, much later than in 1958. 

Swans, Geese—The Trumpeter Swan's invasion of 
our area was one of the highlights of the spring 
migration. George Pollard announced the arrival of 
1 pair in the vicinity of his Kasilof home on April 
17. The migrational wave of April 24 commenced 
with a flight of 26 Trumpeters and 18 Whistling 
Swans passing directly overhead at treetop level, size 
and voice difference being most apparent (Mary A. 
Smith and Eugene Smith). Other swans were seen 
on the same day and subsequently in groups of 3 and 
upward, until April 29. One pair is known to have 
taken up residence on a lake in Kasilof (Vern St. 
Louis). 

Space restrictions limit doing full justice to the 
goose migration and only the highlights can be re- 
corded. The extremely early flock of 40 White-fronted 
Geese led the parade on April 11, earliest sighting 
of any species, and were followed on April 13 by 
small flights of Canada and Lesser Canada Geese. 
These early birds were augmented by great numbers 
on April 24 when the excellent migrational wave oc- 
curred. This wave was especially noteworthy in that 
the waterfowl progressed up Cook's Inlet, not along 
their normal route in from the southeast. Coming be- 
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tween the hours of 9:00 and 10:00 A.M., imm: diately 
prior to the onset of a strong southwesterly wind. 
thousands of ducks and geese were sighted. Pre, ailing 
were (Lesser) Canada Geese and Pintails; 5 Emperor 
Geese were seen. Snow Geese first appeared on April 
22 and were somewhat more plentiful this year. In 
Fairbanks, 21 Canada Geese and 1 White-fronted 
Goose were sighted on April 21 (BK). A rough count 
made on April 27 on Kasilof Flats disclosed the pres. 
ence of approximately 1000 (Lesser) Canada Geese. a 
scattering of (Cackling) Canada Geese among them: 
80 to 100 White-fronted Geese; 600 Snow Geese. A 
decline in numbers was rapid after this date as they 
passed on to nesting grounds, but smaller flocks came 
in as replacements, except for Snow Geese, until the 
late date of May 18, giving a migrational period of 
record length. There was a noteworthy increase in 
numbers of Black Brant both as flying and grounded 
migrants. 

Ducks.—Mallards advanced two days over prior 
arrival by a Kenai sighting on April 11 (ES), re. 
turning to the Kasilof Flats on April 13; 2 birds were 
sighted on April 14 in Fairbanks (BK). The first 
observation of 40 Pintails on April 13 heralded a 
season of extreme abundance for them. Immense mi- 
gratory flocks were noted on April 24 and during the 
goose count of April 27 more than 1000 birds were 
present on the Flats. A few representatives of the 
species marked the arrival date in Fairbanks on April 
22 (BK). Both Am. Widgeon and Green-winged 
Teal appeared on April 29, showing a good increase 
over last year. Even the Shoveler, arriving on May 
12, was frequently seen in numbers of 5 and 6 birds. 
A May 14 sighting of 1 drake Canvasback gave the 
first-known spring occurrence of these ducks locally. 
The only divers were 3 Common Goldeneyes, April 
28; 1 pair of Barrow’s Goldeneyes, May 8 and 12; and 
1 pair of Buffleheads, April 22. 

Hawks, Cranes——The decline in mouse population 
seemingly did not reduce numbers of rodent-eating 
hawks, although the male Marsh Hawk was observed 
trying to supplement his diet with robin. Three Red- 
tailed Hawks appeared on the moderately early date 
of April 24; 1 Am. Rough-legged Hawk on April 22, 
slightly late; male Marsh Hawk (light phase) on 
April 26. An exceptional early arrival of 3 Sandhill 
Cranes on April 20 (Martin Hermensen), April 21 
(ES, MAS) did not prove to be the forerunner of a 
good migration, for cranes were disappointingly low 
throughout the season. 

Shorebirds—The huge concentrations of “peeps” 
were not present this season; small and _ scattered 
flocks proved to be mainly composed of the Sander- 
ling. Least Sandpipers, most prevalent last year, only 
showed as scattered individuals, while Western Sand- 
pipers were rarer yet. No curlews were observed and 
plovers were far down in numbers or missed in migra- 
tion. Two species showed an increase: Dunlin in 
numbers of 30+ on May 11 were high compared to 
the one and two birds normally seen; Dowitchers, both 
Short-billed and Long-billed, were sighted as flying 
and grounded migrants; the high count of 35 to 40 
made on the Flats consisted mainly of the Long-billed 
Dowitcher, with the Short-billed Dowitcher present 
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on May 19. One Killdeer on May 19 made the first 
sighting for the observer locally; 1 Spotted Sandpiper 
on May 14 was the first recorded in spring. A brief 
synopsis of arrival dates shows most species were on 
time, with the Dunlin coming for the third consecu- 
tive year on May 7. Semipalmated Plover arrived on 
May 7; the lone sighting of Am. Golden Plover, 2 
birds, May 11; a small flock of Black-bellied Plover, 
May 7; 1 Ruddy Turnstone, May 23 (ES); Greater 
Yellowlegs, April 24; Lesser Yellowlegs, May 4; 
2 Least Sandpipers, May 5. Arrivals on May 7 in- 
cluded: 3 Baird's Sandpipers, a few Western Sand- 
pipers, 1 Long-billed Dowitcher, Sanderlings and 1 
Northern Phalarope. One White-rumped Sandpiper 
accompanied the Sanderling on May 7 and 4 or 5 
birds were seen on May 19. One Wandering Tattler 
was seen on May 23 (ES) but Surfbird sightings were 
lacking. 

Jaeger, Gulls, Terns —One dark Parasitic Jaeger, 
returning to a more normal arrival date, appeared on 
May 15. Migrant gulls were also later than last sea- 
son, the first Glaucous-winged Gull not being observed 
until May 3; good flights of these gulls plus some 
Herring Gull returnees came in on May 13 and 14. 
Mew Gulls arrived on April 29; Bonaparte’s Gull, 
May 3. The Arctic Tern appeared on May 5 in good 
numbers; 1 Aleutian Tern was seen on June 1, and 
there were 2 birds the following day. 

Flycatchers, Swallows.—Olive-sided Flycatchers 
showed an advance of 4 days over last year's good 
time despite possible adverse conditions in Canada. 
Traill’s Flycatcher’s unprecedented early sighting on 
May 19 was most surprising considering the late 
arrival on June 12 of resident nesters, the second 
latest date known. This same condition prevailed in 
the case of the Violet-green Swallow; a transient bird 
was seen on May 2 but none was sighted locally as 
a resident until May 18. Scarcity was noticeable for the 
second consecutive year among these swallows though 
Tree Swallows arriving on May 16, two days earlier 
than last season, show no decline. The first Bank 
Swallow arrived on May 24 but the main body was 
very late, not showing in appreciable numbers until 
June 1. 

Thrushes, Kinglets, Pipits, Waxwings.—Only the 
Varied Thrush, erratic as to abundance at any time, 
showed evidence of thrush scarcity. Robins returned 
in good numbers after the initial sighting on April 
28; both Hermit Thrush and Swainson’s Thrush were 
heard on the morning of May 19 and subsequently 
established residence in normal numbers. The Gray- 
cheeked Thrush on June 2 lagged greatly behind the 
expected arrival time but showed no visible decrease. 
Golden-crowned Kinglets became plentiful after April 
20 with the first Ruby-crowned coming on April 29. 
Among the scarce, almost among the missing, were 
Water Pipits with a late arrival on May 12. Bohemian 
Waxwings, on May 11, were late but showed an in- 
crease in numbers. 

Warblers —Orange-crowned Warblers swarmed 
abundantly through the woods, being safely classified 
as one of the commonest birds this season. Their date 
of arrival, May 12, was 4 days earlier than previous. 
Myrtle Warblers were almost as numerous, making a 


wonderful come-back from the extreme low of last 
year. The early flock on April 24 (ES) is exceptional 
mainly for this district (a date of April 28 was estab- 
lished in Anchorage in 1952), contrasting with resi- 
dent nesters not showing until the late date of May 15. 
Yellow Warblers, as far as known, are merely tran- 
sient here; 1 male was seen on May 31. Wilson's 
Warblers were plentiful after the first sighting on 
May 19; the Fairbanks date of arrival was May 16 
(BK). Blackpoll Warblers, appearing on May 28, 
showed some decline. 

Sparrows.—The Savannah Sparrow proved abun- 
dant, as usual, 1 bird of undeterminable race was 
seen on May 5 somewhat in advance of the main 
migration. A slight decline was apparent among Slate- 
colored Juncos; a two-day time advance was estab- 
lished with the sighting of 1 bird on April 19 in 
Kasilof (Ruth Pollard, GP, ES); the first Cohoe 
sighting was on April 24. Both Tree and White- 
crowned Sparrows on May 15 were the second latest 
in arrival and Golden-crowned the second latest on 
May 17; by contrast, the Fox Sparrow was early on 
May 10. Lincoln’s Sparrow, arriving on May 20, 
showed an extension of range in the area with five 
or more singing males detected. The flocks of Lapland 
Longspurs were missing this season, a mere 2 birds 
being seen on April 29. 

All observations were made by the compiler unless ” 
otherwise specified —Mary A. SMITH, Cohoe, Alaska. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—The spring 
migration season of April and May in California 
necessarily includes much nesting activity. Some 
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nesting notes, particularly when connected with mi- 
grational movements or nearer the beginning of the 
period covered by the report, will be included in this 
report. Others that seem better connected with nesting 
will be deferred until the next report. The emphasis, 
as much as seems chronologically practical, will be on 
migration. 
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Since the fairly hard rains in the middle two weeks 
of February, there has been very little precipitation. 
It has been an exceedingly dry spring with the total 
rainfall considerably below normal through the state. 
In very general terms, April was quite warm and dry, 
while May became windy and cool, with a trace of 
rain. The one general rain of April, on the 25th and 
26th, brought damaging hail and local flooding to a 
limited area in the Central Great Valley and the 
adjoining Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

Apparently, this low pressure area had a ‘‘ground- 
ing’ effect on several species of birds. Vaux’s Swift 
got as far as 3 miles north of Sebastopol on the 24th, 
which was a “first sighted” report (GLB). Peak 
numbers of Wilson’s Warblers were found on April 
24 and 25, at Mills College, Oakland (HLC), while 
the Lazuli Bunting probably best showed this effect 
of weather in a series of local reports. The earliest 
one was heard singing at Stevens Creek Park in the 
Santa Clara Valley near Cupertino, on April 22 (San- 
ta Clara Valley Audubon Society); one was at 
Saratoga on the next day (EDS); the species was 
judged to be “remarkably abundant” at St. Mary's 
College, Moraga, on April 24 (ASC); one in Portola 
Valley, near Palo Alto, on April 25 (RW); and 3 
singing on April 26 at Sacramento By-Pass (EAA). 

A cold front passing through San Francisco the 
night of April 5 and 6 also appears to have grounded 
many birds. Many first sightings occurred during 
the period between April 5 and 8, and some birds 
tended to “group up” ready to move on, if their 
breeding areas had not yet been reached. Among 
those which were observed in rather unusual small 
groups were: 8 Townsend’s Warblers, restlessly sing- 
ing, at Big Basin Redwood State Park, on April 6 
(EAP): and 5 Varied Thrushes that seemed to be on 
the move in a Fort Bragg yard on April 8 (RC). 

By far the heaviest migration occurred on April 18. 
Departures of winter visitants, as well as arrivals of 
migrants from southern areas came in the greatest 
movement of the season. Dr. Campbell in Moraga, 
Contra Costa County, reports a regular ‘“‘wave’’ of the 
smaller birds: Yellow Warblers, the peak of the 
Townsend's Warblers, Wilson’s Warblers, Lawrence's 
Goldfinches, and Lark Sparrows were most in evidence 
(AS). It also brought the first of numbers of Wilson's 
Warblers to Fort Bragg, April 17 (RC) and the 
first Western Wood Pewee to Moraga (ASC). A 
few wandering migrants turned up in unusual spots, 
probably taking advantage of favorable weather con- 
ditions: a Pigeon Hawk in an area where only 2 have 
been previously reported, 10 miles south of Sacra- 
mento (GMcC); a Blue-gray Gnatcatcher in Berkeley 
(ASC); a Hooded Oriole in Capitol Park, Sacra- 
mento, new for this area (DM); and a Cassin’s Finch 
in Oakland (LS & RS). 

The fact that migration is often spotty here can 
probably be attributed to the fact that the prevailing 
NW winds (and variations) in the Region are inter- 
rupted by southerly winds in the Central Valley, and 
on the coast at different times. Birds coming through 
the Valley may hit tailwinds at the one end and head- 
winds at the other, or migrants on the coast may 
experience quite different weather conditions than 
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birds simultaneously using the valley flyways. Thus. 
it tends to be unlikely that birds will be grounded 
throughout the state at the same time. 

Loons, Grebes, Pelagic Birds——Common, Acctic, 
and Red-throated Loons, Horned, Eared and Western 
Grebes were seen during a boat trip from San Fran. 
cisco to the Farallon Islands on April 12 by members 
of the Golden Gate Audubon Society. The 200+ 
Eared Grebes, many in breeding plumage, remained 
in a raft on the surface of the ocean near the Islands. 
perhaps detained by headwinds. Two or 3 Black. 
footed Albatrosses, a Fulmar, a few Pink-footed Shear. 
waters and a few thousand Sooty Shearwaters also 
were recorded on the Farallons trip (G.G.AS.), 
while on May 10, “thousands” of Sooties were seen 
from the Golden Gate Park vicinity beach as they 
flew north (ELP). A Fork-tailed Petrel was seen on 
April 17 from a wharf at Monterey, and another on 
the same day was sighted from Point Pinos, Pacific 
Grove (GPL). 

Pelicans, Herons, Geese.—Numbers of Brown Peéli- 
cans on Bird Island, Point Lobos, were down from 
last year (MF), Three Snowy Egrets rested, foraged, 
and flew north from Pebbly Beach at Point Lobos on 
April 29th—the first record of them there (MF). A 
pair of Canada Geese with 5 young were reported 
on May 9 to the Cooper Ornithological Society meet- 
ing as having nested on an island in San Francisco 
Bay (Drs. W. Z. Lidicker & P. K. Anderson). But 7 
geese of the same species were at Crystal Springs 
Reservoir, San Mateo County, on the very late date 
of May 18 (EDS). Bringing up the rear, as far as is 
known, of the flight of Black Brant were 9 flying north 
from the Golden Gate on April 12 (G.G.AS.). 

Ducks.—Blue-winged Teal were observed at so 
many coastal areas that all seemed newsworthy: a male 
and 2 females on April 17 at Elkhorn Slough, Moss 
Landing (CA & VA); 2 pairs at Carmel River La- 
goon on April 28 (GPL), while one pair was seen in 
the same vicinity on May 7 (GPL, MF); a lone male 
among Mallards was found in the Santa Rosa Lagoon 
area on May 16 (GLB & EHM), and another lone 
male was reported from McClusky Slough, Moss 
Landing, on May 28, staying at least until June 6 
(CA & VA). Six Wood Ducks, scarce enough in the 
San Francisco area, were found on Lake Merced on 
April 17 (EH, Jr., fide CH). Greater Scaup, Lesser 
Scaup, Common Goldeneye, White-winged, Common, 
and Surf Scoters, and Red-breasted Mergansers were 
all reported from the boat trip to the Farallon Islands, 
April 12 (G.G.A.S.). An albino scoter, probably a 
Surf Scoter, was seen at Lighthouse Point, near Santa 
Cruz, on April 11 (CCH & JH). 

Kites, Hawks—A White-tailed Kite was seen at 
the Merced Wildlife Refuge, April 18, and another 
was noted near Mariposa, Mariposa County, on the 
following day (CH). Ospreys are so infrequently 
reported that single birds are worth mention: Casper 
Creek, Mendocino County, on March 28 (ERP); near 
Merced Falls on April 19 (CH); and on May 14 at 
Moss Landing (GPL). A Peregrine Falcon was fe- 
corded on the Farallon boat trip, April 12 (G.G.A.S.). 
A Pigeon Hawk near Kelseyville, Lake County. on 
May 23 (EH, Jr., fide CH) was very late. Swainson’s 
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Hawks were observed near Tracy, San Joaquin Coun- 
y, in a plowed alfalfa field that was so teeming with 
mice that one could catch them bare-handed (LS & 
RS). The 75 or 80 hawks on that day, May 24, had 
heen reduced to 25 on the next day, when Cogswell 
collected one, found 5 Microtus in its stomach, and 
ascertained that most of the hawks were immatures. 

Shorebirds —No report of any remarkable flight of 
shorebirds was received. Normal numbers were present 
on normal dates. Two Ruddy Turnstone were ob- 
served at Bay Farm Island, Alameda County, on April 
22 and 25, notable because of irregular appearances 
(JWK). One hundred and fifty Long-billed Curlews 
were present on April 5 and 7 in a marsh 3 miles 
NW of Chico (VKC), and a straggling group of 12 
flew northward off the coast near Santa Cruz on May 
16 (EAP). Spotted Sandpipers were observed in 
greater numbers than a year ago at Point Lobos (MF), 
while 3 were located at Lake Merced on May 16, the 
first these regular observers have seen there (EH, Jr., 
& CH). Greater Yellowlegs were reported from 5 
miles W. of Gridley, Butte County, on April 5 as 
being the best count in recent years—70 of them in 
company with Black-necked Stilts (EAA). About 6 
Knots, the best report since 1956, were at Bay Farm 
Island on April 22 and 25 (JWK). Am. Avocets with 
young too small to fly were observed on Bay Farm 
Island on April 18 (JWK). 

Gulls, Terns, Alcids —An immature Glaucous Gull, 
authoritatively identified, spent at least a week at a 
feeding station at Lake Merritt, Oakland, about April 
21—for the first record there since 20 years ago (PC). 
Again this year, Bonaparte’s Gulls were numerous and 
widespread. They were reported as conspicuous at 
Point Lobos Reserve State Park (MF), and as aver- 
aging 175 to 200 (occasionally as high as 300 at 
once) at Lake Merced during the season (EH, Jr., 
CH). On April 30, members of the Santa Cruz Bird 
Club watched two flights of these striking gulls, total- 
ing 40, migrate along the sea cliffs near Santa Cruz; 
and as late as May 28, near Natural Bridges, not far 
away, there were still about 35 (1/3 in breeding 
plumage) (EAP). Three Black-legged Kittiwakes 
were observed on April 12, on the Farallon boat trip 
(G.G.A.S.). A Black Tern was the first reported since 
the fall of 1955 at Moss Landing; it was at Elkhorn 
Slough on May 14 (GDL). Pigeon Guillemots (26) 
were first seen off Point Lobos on March 25 (MEF), 
which is about normal; but those that nest along the 
Santa Cruz shore cliffs were late in carrying out their 
activities. A Marbled Murrelet, in a 6:00 A.M. drizzle, 
was over Big Basin RSP on April 19 (EAP). Ancient 
Murrelets, Cassin’s and Rhinoceros Auklets, but only 
4 or 5 Tufted Puffins, were found during the April 12 
Farallon boat trip (G.G.A.S.). 

Pigeons —Band-tailed Pigeons became so numerous 
near Sonora, Tuolumne County, that the newspapers 
trom Stockton, Sonora and other localities reported 
the event. Apparently this is part of a major shift in 
the state population of these birds that has been occur- 
ting during the past three years. In areas where they 
have been regularly reported, the numbers have been 
decreasing, while occasional reports from the Sierra 
Nevada tell of “thousands” present at different sea- 








sons. Unfortunately, our coverage of the Sierra and 
foothills is not complete enough to trace these move- 
ments in detail. In mid-February, a small flock of 
Band-tailed Pigeons was seen near Sonora for the first 
time in the observer's 11 years’ experience with the 
U. S. Forest Service. Then, flocks were seen from 
3:30 P.M. to sunset each day as they flew in to 
roost in large Digger Pines. Numbers built up gradu- 
ally until by April 11 the two nearby flocks totaled 
an estimated 2000, with other flocks also in the area. 
By then, flocks could be seen coming and going all 
through the day. On May 5, birds were reported as 
maintaining their numbers (AMc). In 1956, the 
breeding population in Yosemite was said to be very 
large, while the flocks during the following winter 
were reported as up to 3000. Ten thousands birds 
were estimated during that year in the northern 
Central Valley and in the spring of 1958, ‘thousands’ 
were reported in the area near Paradise, Butte County. 
After that, no large numbers were reported until this 
spring season. 

Swifts—A Black Swift was spotted over Folsom 
Lake, near Sacramento, on May 2 during a field trip 
of the Sacramento Audubon Society. Since this was a 
new bird for that area, there was a great deal of 
surprise when 7 more were found later in the day. 
Sure enough, at MacArthur—Burney Falls State Park, 
where they are a regular nesting species, the arrival of 
these swifts was right on time, May 5 (LP). Could 
it be that this will help trace their migration route? 
Vaux’s Swifts were first noted near Sebastopol on 
April 24 (GLB). A pair seen over Saratoga was sus- 
pected of nesting in the chimney of the observer's 
home during the first half of May; on June 13, nest- 
lings were heard each time the adults flew in with 
food (EDS). 

Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers—A Black-chinned 
Hummingbird was observed on May 21 in upper 
Arroyo Mocho Canyon, Alameda County, which is 
rather far north for an almost coastal occurrence (LS, 
RS, HLC). An early migrant Rufous Hummingbird 
showed up at Stanford University on Feb. 23 (LD), 
but others at Davis, Oakland, Courtland, Chico, and 
Murphy’s were more normal in their April and early 
May appearances. Calliope Hummingbirds, all males, 
were noted at El Cerrito, near Berkeley, on April 13, 
24, 25, and at least 5 were observed in Tilden Re- 
gional Park nearby on April 26 (ALC), unusual so 
near the coast and this far north. A Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker was last seen on March 20 in Soquel 
(FEH), and on April 2 in the Santa Cruz Mountains 
(EAP). 

Nuthatches, Mockingbirds —Red-breasted Nuthatch- 
es continued in short supply, but were found 
twice: one on May 9 just north of Sebastopol (GLB), 
and 2 singles on Castle Rock Ridge, Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains, on May 27 (EDS, JH, DBH). Observers have 
felt that Mockingbirds are much more common than 
the records hold. It is known, of course, that this 
species has been favored by the spread of human 
settlement and land cultivation, but what the present 
prevalence of the species is was the question. Members 
of the Santa Cruz Bird Club decided to hold a census 
and find out. The results, complete with map, show 
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that the Mockingbird has indeed increased: In con- 
trast to the maximum of 4 in the Santa Cruz vicinity 
credited in 1955, they now report 34 nesting pairs in 
Santa Cruz, and Capitola, 2 in Soquel, and 1 in Aptos 
(VW)! In addition, 3 were present, with a nest, 
south of Sonoma, one was present for many days at 
Windsor, north of Santa Rosa (MS); and one was 
found along the beach north of Orick, Humboldt 
County, on May 26, 50 miles north of previous records 
—and not a winter visitor either (KL)! 

Thrushes.—Varied Thrushes can usually be counted 
on to have gone by mid-April, but there were a few 
that lingered: the last 2 seen at Fort Bragg were there 
on April 26 (RC); and, as a surprise, after expecting 
3 on April 19 to be the last in Big Basin RSP, there 
was a pair present on May 2 (EAP). Hermit Thrushes 
departed as usual in early April from most wintering 
areas, just as song began in the breeding areas such 
as Big Basin RSP. Singing normally continues until 
mid-July (EAP). Swainson’s Thrush was reported 
as arriving by April 3 at St. Mary’s College (ASC), 
and was first heard singing at Inverness, Marin Coun- 
ty, on April 4 (GM). 

Waxwings, Starlings, Vireos, Warblers—The last 
small flocks of Cedar Waxwings were at Saratoga 
on May 14 (EDS), and at Mills College, 3 flocks, on 
May 28 (HLC). There were no reports of Starlings. 
Solitary and Warbling Vireos were numerous and 
widespread. Twelve Solitary Vireos at China Camp, 
south of Carmel Valley, on May 30 seemed like a 
fairly large concentration of late migrants (FJW, 
fide CH). Plymell termed the movement of War- 
bling Vireos through San Francisco on May 7 as 
a “heavy migration.’’ Orange-crowned Warblers in 


the San Francisco Bay area (JWK), Myrtle Warblers 
in Saratoga on April 2 (EDS) and at Auburn, near 
Sacramento, on the same day (GMcC), MacGilli- 
vray's Warblers throughout the covered parts of the 
Region, and plenty of Wilson’s Warblers indicate a 
good season for these migratory birds. Hermit War- 
blers were present on Middle Ridge in Big Basin RSP 


by April 27, and remained throughout the period 
(about 6 singing males and at least 2 females for 
possible nesting) (EAP); and on May 5 a male 
Hermit Warbler was seen to chase another on Fre- 
mont Peak (San Benito County, EDS). On Castle 
Rock Ridge, May 27, 2 singing males were singing 
in the same vicinity where a nest under incubation 
was found on May 30, 1953 (EDS). 

Blackbirds, Tanagers, Grosbeaks, Finches.—Twelve 
¢ Yellow-headed Blackbirds were seen east of Gon- 
zales, Monterey County, on May 17 (CA & VA), and 
on the same day, a female was seen under good condi- 
tions in the tules at Lake Merced, San Francisco (FP 
& Aileen Pierson). Fifty ¢ Tricolored Blackbirds 
were observed in a pasture at Moss Landing on May 
31 (FEH, CCH, JH & DBH), while 400 were present 
during the period near Salinas (nesting activity under 
way, CA & VA). From all reports, Western Tanagers 
were widespread and abundant. A surprise Cardinal 
(maybe an escape from captivity?) turned up at 
Mills College, singing, on April 22, and then disap- 
peared (HLC). A pair of Blue Grosbeaks was found 
on May 24, on the Cienaga Road south of Hollister, 
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where a pair had nested in the mustard on June 1, 
1958. An excellent color slide had been made then 
(Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Moser, fide EDS). Lawrence's 
Goldfinches had an excellent year so far: in addition 
to their abundant presence in Moraga, April 18, flocks 
of from 20 to 200 were observed feeding on Amsin. 
chia intermedia (Fiddleneck) on both sides of the 
Salinas Valley (CA & VA) from April 20 to May 
8; a pair was observed gathering material from an 
old rug in Sunol on April 25 (MLS); some were 
listed at St. Mary’s College on May 13 (JWK); at 
least 4 were near Folsom Lake on May 24 (EAA); 50 
were also feeding on Fiddleneck on Fremont Peak, 
May 25 (FEH, CCH, JH & DBH); a pair was at 
El Cerrito on May 28, 29 and June 1 for the first 
time in Curl’s experience; and 12 were observed at 
McClusky Slough, Moss Landing on May 31 (JH, 
DBH & FEH). About 10 Red Crossbills were photo- 
graphed on May 3 on Inverness Ridge, Marin County, 
as they visited a water hole (PL) among the Bishop 
Pines (with Pine Siskins); and on May 8, a Green- 
tailed Towhee came to a feeder 3 miles north of 
Sebastopol (GLB). 

Contributors —(EAA) Earl A. Albertson; (CA & 
VA) Charles and Viola Anderson; (GLB) Gordon 
L. Bolander; (ASC) Dr. A. S. Campbell; (HLC) 
Howard L. Cogswell; (PC) Paul Covel; (RC) Mrs. 
R. Coy; (ALC) Dr. A. L. Curl; (VKC) Vee K. 
Curtis; (VLC) Violet L. Cuslidge; (BDC) Betsey D. 
Cutler; (LD) Loring Dales; (MME) Marjorie M. 
Elmore; (MF) Milton Frincke; (FEH) Florence E. 
Haas; (EH, Jr.) Ed Hase, Jr.; (CH) Charles Hines, 
Jr.; (JH) Jessie Hooper; (CCH) Claude C. Hooper; 
(DBH) Dorothy B. Hunt; (JWK) Junea W. Kelly; 
(GPL) George P. Lamont; (KL) Ken Legg: (PL) 
Phyllis Lindley; (GDL) George D. Lakata; (AMc) 
Alan McCready; (DM)) Don McLean; (GMcC) R. 
Guy McCaskie; (FM) Ed McClintock; (GM) Grace 
Miller; (LP) Leonard Penhale; (ERP) Edwin R. 
Pickett; (ELP) E. L. Place; (FP) Florence Plymell; 
(EAP) Eleanor A. Pugh; (RJR) R. J. Richardson; 
(MLS) Milton L. Seibert; (MS) Marjorie Sheppard; 
(EDS) Emily D. Smith; (AS) Angelina Snow; (LS) 
Lee Stallcup; (RS) Richard Stallcup; (VW) Viola 
Washburn; (AW) Alice Williams; (RW) Robert 
Wood; (G.G.A.S.) Golden Gate Audubon Society: 
(S.C.V.A.S.) Santa Clara Valley Audubon Society; 
(S.C.B.C.) Santa Cruz Bird Club.—Betsey D. CuT- 
LER, 2128 Great Highway, San Francisco 16, Calif. 
and ELEANOR A. PuGH, Big Basin Redwoods State 
Park, Calif. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—The 
weather year concluded on June 30, 1959 constituted 
the driest in the 89 years of the Los Angeles weather 
bureau. Generally, precipitation was about 30 perf 
cent of normal with the Los Angeles area receiving 
about 5 imches through the winter and spring as 
compared with a normal of about 14.5 inches. This 
picture was repeated throughout the Region. Tem- 
peratures during March, April, and May averaged 4 
few degrees higher than normal for most southern 
California areas. Wildflowers in the desert were 
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almost non-extant as compared with the phenomenal 
display of 1958 and the crops of seeds, nuts, and 
berries were very poor. The mild weather encouraged 
early departure of migrant waterfowl and winter 
visitants and accounted for a somewhat early migration 
of landbirds. Fire danger in the chaparral was extreme 
during the early spring and with no relief in sight, 
this promises to be a record fire-year in southern 
California. Numerous small blazes sprang up in vari- 
ous chaparral areas during March and April (at 
a time when usually there are almost none) but 
happily no extensive fires were reported to July 1. 
A mild storm during the latter part of March brought 
but small amounts of precipitation to the Region but 
almost no snow cover was received in the mountains. 
Another mild storm at the end of April did little to 
relieve the situation as was the case with a very weak 
front which moved through the Region on May 12. 
The spring season then brought no weather fronts of 
any consequence and precipitation was negligible. A 
sampling of weather data for parts of Region will 
give some idea of the situation: 





Temp. departure 
from normal Total 
c* 2) Precip. 


March 
Santa Maria +2.8 trace 
Los Angeles +7.5 0 
San Diego 45.1 trace 
Big Bear Lake ~ trace 
April 
Santa Maria +2.9 0.26 
Los Angeles +6.2 0.39 
San Diego +4,2 0.31 
Big Bear Lake - 0.59 


Precip. departure 
from normal 


Station (inches ) 





—2.29 
-1.91 
—1.52 
—6.17 


—0.94 
—0.57 
—0.52 
—2.27 


Santa Maria -1.6 trace 
Los Angeles +3.5 trace 
San Diego +1.1 trace 
Big Bear Lake - 0.17 


—0.32 
—0.30 
—0.26 
-0.54 





Loons, Grebes—The great concentrations of sea- 
birds observed feeding on baitfish close to the south- 
rn California beaches during the early part of the 


winter had for the most part dispersed by the end 
of March. Probably, local movements of these small 
fish away from the coastal waters accounted for this. 
In any event, loons of all three species, as well as 
Western, Horned, and Eared Grebes were generally 
scarce along the coast from the end of March through 
the end of May. In recalling last year’s spring migra- 
tion of loons (which was one of the finest in memory), 
this year’s flight was almost non-existent. Although 
California waters continued their warming trend 
through the winter and spring, the phenomenal 
concentrations of seabirds observed earlier in the 
winter were not to be seen during the spring. Western 
Grebes had departed for their inland and northern 
nesting grounds by the end of March. Thousands of 
Eared Grebes were still present on the Salton Sea late 
in April, but most had departed by the end of May. 

Albatrosses, Fulmars, Shearwaters, Petrels—A 
pelagic trip to an area some 100 miles southwest of 
Newport Beach was thwarted on May 9 by 35-40 
knot winds, but observations on the spring migration 
of pelagic birds were made near the east end of San 
Clemente Island. Two Black-footed Albatrosses, a 
single Fulmar, about 75 Pink-footed Shearwaters, ap- 
proximately 5500 Sooty Shearwaters, 21 Manx Shear- 
waters, 25 Leach’s Petrels, about 75 Black Petrels, 
and a single Fork-tailed Petrel were noted by the _ 
group. 

Pelicans —Two White Pelicans remained at Upper 
Newport Bay through the middle of May. About 200 
White Pelicans were seen feeding at Buena Vista 
Lake, Kern County on April 12 and it had been 
hoped that they would remain to breed; however, 
this lake was drained a few days later (killing thou- 
sands upon thousands of carp), and on a return visit 
on May 30 no pelicans were found (Ep., James R. 
Huffman, Herbert and Olga Clarke). A visit to 
Goose Lake, Kern County (about 30 miles northwest 
of Buena Vista Lake in western San Joaquin Valley) 
on May 30 revealed about 600 White Pelicans feeding 
on the carp in this shallow lake. It was hoped that a 
nesting colony would be established here, but on a 
return visit on June 13 the lake was almost completely 
dry and only about 40 White Pelicans were found. 
No White Pelicans were known to be nesting near 
the south end of the Salton Sea although some 400+ 
were seen circling there on June 7 (Ep., Robert E. 
Blackstone). After having made a fairly complete 
survey of their potential nesting areas one can only 
conclude that this species failed to establish any 
nesting colonies in southern California this spring. 

Herons, Egrets, Bitterns, Ibises—About 200 Black- 
crowned Night Herons were counted at Goose Lake, 
May 30 (Ep., JH, HC, OC) but none were observed 
nesting there and no old nests were seen. These birds 
were reported as increasing within the city limits 
of San Diego. Great Blue Herons nested in small 
numbers at the south end of the Salton Sea (William 
R. Nuess), but were somewhat scarce elsewhere dur- 
ing the spring migration. About 175 Snowy and only 
3 Common Egrets were at Goose Lake, May 30 (Eb., 
et al.). A single Am. Bittern was at Fairmont Park, 
Riverside, April 4 (Merle J. Whitney) and 1 Least 
Bittern was at Fisherman's Retreat during April (fide 
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Ethel West). Some 50 White-faced Ibis were at the 
Imperial State Waterfowl Management Area, Imperial 
County, April 25 (J. H. Comby), but only a single 
bird was roosting there on June 6 and no nesting 
colony was located at the south end of the Salton 
Sea (WRN). Three White-faced Ibis were still at the 
gun club near Upper Newport Bay, May 2 (Epb., Ben 
King, Jr., Guy McCaskie). 

Waterfowl—The spring migration of waterfowl 
occurred somewhat early this year and most species of 
geese and ducks which do not nest in the Region had 
departed by the first week in April. Mild, summerlike 
weather plus drought no doubt encouraged early 
departure for these birds. No Whistling Swans were 
reported. Black Brant were scarce everywhere as only 
25 were at Mission Bay, San Diego County, May 2. 
Only 154 were counted on Morro Bay, March 31 
(J. Kittredge) and none were seen on Black Brant 
Slough, Point Mugu during the winter or spring. 
Three Black Brant were at Playa del Rey, May 1 
(BK, Jr.) and 3 more were found near Seal Beach, 
May 2 (Ep., et al.). Six Snow Geese were observed 
flying over Pomona, March 13 (James A. and Emma 
W. Kryder). The only Wood Ducks reported were 
a pair at Fairmont Park, Riverside, April 4 (MJW). 
Surf Scoters lingered in small numbers well into May 
but White-winged Scoters (which showed a good win- 
ter flight) had departed for the most part by the 
middle of March. A single White-winged Scoter was 
seen as late as May 2 on San Diego Bay (Arthur 
Morley). Still evidencing a good winter flight, 15 
Common Scoters were at Morro Bay, March 23 (Eb., 
REB); 5 were still at Playa del Rey, May 1, and 3 
on May 8 (BK, Jr.). Blue-winged Teal were reported 
as follows: 1 male at Fisherman’s Retreat, March 
3-21; 2 at the gun club near Upper Newport Bay, 
May 2 (Eb., e¢ al.) ; and 6 near the south end of the 
Salton Sea, May 3 (Guy McCaskie, Bj¢rn Christopher- 
sen ). 

Condors, Kites, Hawks—Condors were reported 
near Shandon, San Luis Obispo County by Eben Mc- 
Millan as follows: 3 ten miles southeast of Shandon, 
April 3 (Bob Lewis) ; and 1 over the McMillan Ranch 
near Shandon, April 27. Two White-tailed Kites were 
at the gun club near Upper Newport Bay, May 2 (Ep., 
et al.). Eben McMillan was the only observer to wit- 
ness the spring flight of Swainson’s Hawks this year. 
Apparently the majority of these birds pass through 
our Region in a relatively few days and unless one 
happens to be afield at the proper time, the flight 
goes unrecorded. McMillan counted more than 50 
Swainson’s Hawks on the ground 6 miles south of 
Devil’s Den, Kern County on April 3 and more than 
100 over the Carrizo Plains, April 6. A single Swain- 
son’s Hawk flew over Thousand Palms Oasis, April 
24 (Ep.). One Rough-legged Hawk was near the 
Owens River near Whitmore Hot Springs, March 25 
(Ep.) and another was seen on the road to Granite 
Station, May 23 (Ep., et al.). Single Ferruginous 
Hawks were found on the Carrizo Plain, March 3 
and 5, one-half mile south of Shandon, March 16 
(EMcM), and at Granite Station, Kern County, 
April 11 (Ep.). Harris’ Hawks have virtually disap- 
peared as a summer resident from Imperial County 
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as none have been reported there in almost ~ years. 
whereas formerly they were regular there in small 
numbers. Two Bald Eagles flew over the Owens River 
near Whitmore Hot Springs, March 25 (Ep.. REB). 
No migrating Ospreys or Pigeon Hawks were ge. 
ported and Prairie Falcons continued their decline. 

Grouse, Cranes, Rails —Chukars were reported as 
numerous in Death Valley during this spring. Eleven 
Sandhill Cranes were still present on the Carrizo 
Plain, March 2 (which was about two weeks late for 
them) (EMcM). Virginia Rails and Soras were re. 
ported as present in good numbers (for rails) at 
Fisherman’s Retreat during the spring (MJW). 
Virginia Rails, Soras, and 2 Black Rails were re. 
ported from the Los Angeles State and County Ar. 
boretum on March 1 (EWK) and 4 Soras were found 
at a pond 4 miles south of Shandon, March 17 
(EMcM). 

Shorebirds—Nothing much can be said of the 
spring migration of shorebirds other than that jt 
was about normal in most areas where suitable habitat 
still remained. Continued reclamation of coastal 
marshes further reduced shorebird numbers through- 
out the Region. Some 75 Surfbirds were still present 
at Ballona Creek breakwater, April 25 (JHC) which 
was somewhat late for so many. Nineteen Ruddy 
Turnstones were still near San Diego, May 2, but 
were unrecorded elsewhere this late in the spring. 
More than 300 Long-billed Curlews were at Morro 
Bay, March 21 (Ep., REB), but very few were re- 
corded elsewhere. Common Snipe were scarce during 
the spring season after many were reported during the 
winter period from this Region, indicating a very 
early departure. Wandering Tattlers moved through 
the Region in fair numbers; 9 were seen near La 
Jolla, May 2 (Dr. Leon Gardner, Earl Sanders, fide 
AM). Willets seemed down but Greater Yellowlegs 
were about normal. The only Lesser Yellowlegs re- 
ported were 6 at the lagoon south of Cardiff, San 
Diego County, June 7 (Boyd and Minta Robinson). 
The only Knots reported were 8 at Mission Bay, May 
3 (Harriet Popejoy, Ethel Brown, fide AM). No Soli- 
tary Sandpipers and very few Pectorals or Baird's were 
reported. Large numbers of shorebirds swarmed at 
Upper Newport Bay in late March. On March 28 
there were 2000+ Dunlins, 3000+ Short-billed Do- 
witchers, and 4000+ Western Sandpipers in addition 
to lesser numbers of the other shorebirds. More than 
580 Short-billed Dowitchers were at San Diego Bay, 
May 3 (fide AM). The really great concentrations of 
small shorebirds occurred at the shallow lakes in the 
southern San Joaquin Valley during late March and 
through April. More than 10,000-++ Dunlins were at 
Buena Vista Lake, April 12, together with 400+ 
Long-billed Dowitchers and 3500+ Western Sand- 
pipers. Large numbers of these shorebirds were like- 
wise present on Goose Lake at this time. More than 
200 Am. Avocets were at Upper Newport Bay, March 
28; 300+ were at Buena Vista Lake, April 12; and 
200+ were at Goose Lake, May 30 (Ep.). More than 
75 Black-necked Stilts were at Buena Vista Lake, 
April 12, and 400+ were at Goose Lake, May 30. 
More than 150 Am. Avocets and 400+ Black-necked 
Stilts were seen feeding and nesting within a small 
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area of the Salton Sea National Wildlife Refuge, June 
7 (Ep., REB). Phalaropes were very scarce. Only 20 
Northern Phalaropes were found at the south end of 
the Salton Sea, May 3 (GMcC, BC); only 20 North- 
en and 28 Wilson’s Phalaropes were found near San 
Diego on May 2 and 3; and only 60 Wilson's Phala- 
ropes were found at Upper Newport Bay, May 2 
(Eb., el al.). 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns, Alcids—Only 2 Pomarine 
Jaegers were found near San Clemente Island, May 9 
(Ep., e¢ al.) and 2 Parasitic Jaegers were seen off 
Sunset Beach, May 2 (Eb., et al.). These observations 
constituted the only reported sightings of jaegers 
this spring. Glaucous-winged and Short-billed Gulls 
departed for the north about two weeks earlier than 
normal this year. No Laughing Gulls were found on 
a visit to their nesting grounds on the Salton Sea, 
June 6 (Ep., REB, WRN). In contrast with other 
northern gulls, Black-legged Kittiwakes lingered well 
into the spring season after what was apparently one 
of the heaviest winter flights of these birds into 
southern California in many years. Four were at 
Newport Bay, May 2 (Eb., et al.) ; 6 remained near La 
Jolla through April and until at least May 3 
(fide AM); 2 were at Pierpoint Landing, Long Beach, 
May 27 (Betty Lawrence); and a single bird was 
continuously around the Malibu pier through May 
and into June (Warren G. Blazer). Sixty migrating 
Sabine’s Gulls were found near the east end of San 
Clemente Island, May 9 (Epb., et al.). Some 40+ pairs 
of Gull-billed Terns were nesting at the south end 
of the Salton Sea, June 6 (Ep., REB, WRN). Common 
Terns were present in small numbers until mid-May 
and a small number of Elegant Terns were reported 
from San Diego during late April and early May. 
More than 30 Arctic Terns were seen migrating near 
the east end of San Clemente Island, May 9 (Eb., ef 
al.). Small numbers of Black Terns were seen migrat- 
ing along the coast during the early part of May and 
10 were at Goose Lake, May 30 (Ep., et al.). More 
than 100 were at the Imperial State Waterfowl Man- 
agement Area (Ramer Lake) on June 6 and a fair 
number of flying young later in the month indicated 
breeding. A single Common Murre was near Santa 
Barbara, March 19 (JK). 

Doves—No large concentrations of Band-tailed 
Pigeons were observed but flocks numbering fewer 
than 100 were noted throughout foothill areas. Mourn- 
ing Doves appeared to be exceedingly abundant in 
the Imperial Valley and could be found in some of 
the severest desert adjacent to highway U. S. #111 
where no other species seemed to occur. A single 
Ground Dove was found dead in Corona, April 26, 
and another seen, April 30 (Norman H. Mellor). A 
few Ground Doves were found near Nestor, San 
Diego County during April (AM) and as many as 
20 birds were present near Calipatria, Imperial County 
through the winter and spring. Two Ground Doves 
were at Thousand Palms Oasis, April 24 (Eb., et al.). 
and 2 White-winged Doves were in White Water 
Canyon in San Gorgonio Pass, April 24 (Ep.). 

Owls, Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers —The Elf Owl 
was reported as nesting again at Cottonwood Springs, 
Joshua Tree National Monument. It was observed 


in late April (Viola Washburn) and May 7 (Ethel 
West). Two Spotted Owls were calling on Palomar 
Mountain, May 19 (John Bishop) and 2 Short-eared 
Owls were near Goose Lake, May 30 (Eb., ef al.). 
The migration of swifts was very good. Black Swifts 
were seen at Morongo Valley (1) April 25 (MJW) 
and 5 were seen near San Diego, May 2. Vaux’s 
Swifts had one of the best recorded flights in several 
years. Skies during late April and early May were 
generally overcast with lowering clouds and this no 
doubt was a contributing factor. The main stream of 
the Vaux’s Swift migration channeled along the south- 
ern face of the San Bernardino Mountains and San 
Gabriel Mountains and through the San Gabriel Val- 
ley. Flocks of thousands were seen from the third 
week in April until the flight diminished at the end 
of the first week in May. The flight through coastal 
San Diego County continued as heavy until late in 
May. More than 4500+ swifts flew through Thousand 
Palms Oasis, April 24, and many hundreds more were 
observed moving through the Imperial Valley, April 
25. This was in marked contrast to the virtually unob- 
served Vaux’s Swift flight of spring 1958. Several re- 
ports were received of their intrusions into living 
rooms in Riverside County via the chimneys. The 
spring hummingbird migration was about normal ex- 
cept that these birds were generally scarce except in the 
vicinity of gardens where flowers bloomed. The winter * 
drought produced virtually no wildflowers and these 
birds were reported as more numerous and in some 
places even abundant in and about nurseries and flower 
gardens. The mild winter enabled large numbers of 
small winged insects to hatch and this source of food 
was greatly utilized by the migrant hummingbirds. 
Mountain meadows, a usual source of nectar food for 
hummingbirds, were dry and flowerless during the 
spring months and hummingbirds remained largely in 
the lowland areas—even the mountain-loving Calliopes 
were common in foothill areas. Both Yellow-bellied 
and Williamson’s Sapsuckers were scarce and no 
Lewis’ Woodpeckers were noted. 

Passerine Landbirds (general) —The mildness of 
the season no doubt contributed to the slightly early 
migration of landbirds. Insect food abounded but nuts, 
seeds, and berries were scarce. Winter visitants de- 
parted rather early and the expected influxes of win- 
tering Robins and Cedar Waxwings were minimal. 
The annual San Diego County Spring Bird Census 
held on May 2 and 3 yielded 18,543 birds of 198 
species. Four southern California and Central Cali- 
fornia birders (Ben King, Jr., Guy McCaskie, Bjgrn 
Christophersen and Arnold Small) attempted to re- 
cord as many species during the height of the spring 
migration as possible within a 24-hour period. Over 
a well-traveled route (for this type of census), this 
group (traveling as a single party in one car) re- 
corded 206 species on May 2 even though no out- 
standing rarities were encountered and the waterfowl 
were virtually lacking. The best previous effort over 
this route (in 1958) yielded 190 species for the single 
party. The success of this count can be attributed to 
careful planning and good luck as well as an 
abundance of migrants at this time. Had more water- 
fowl and waterbirds been present, the total would 
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have been much higher. 

Flycatchers, Swallows —Two Eastern Kingbirds 
were reported in the Region: near Santa Barbara, 
March 10 (P. F. Howden, fide Waldo G. Abbott) 
and in Morongo Valley, April 25 and 26 (MJW). 
An Eastern Phoebe was carefully identified in Hid- 
den Valley, May 16 (MJW). Gray Flycatchers seemed 
to be more common this spring. At least 6 birds were 
at Thousand Palms Oasis, April 24 (Epb., et al.); 
“many” were reported in Morongo Valley, April 25 
and 26 (MJW); a single bird was near Norco, May 
2 (Ep., GMcC); another was near Calexico, May 24 
(JB); and as many as 40 were counted in Death 
Valley, June 6 (BK, Jr., Richard Cunningham). Ver- 
milion Flycatchers evidently have become well-estab- 
lished in the vicinity of San Diego as permanent resi- 
dents. One male was at the San Diego Naval Hospital, 
March 11 (AM), 2 pairs were found nesting there 
in late March (fide AM), and another was at Campo, 
March 7 (AM, Jean Morley, Edward Block). Five 
birds were found in the vicinity of San Diego, May 
2 and 3, on the San Diego County Spring Bird Count. 
Another pair was seen in Morongo Valley, April 25 
and 26 (MJW). Violet-green Swallows were still at 
Ramer Lake, Imperial Valley in mid-June (Ep.) and 
a large migration of these birds was seen at Santee, 
May 1 (James E. Crouch). Two Bank Swallows were 
seen near Santa Barbara, March 31 (JK). 

Jays, Nuthatches, Thrashers —Ten Pifion Jays were 
still near Big Bear City, May 2 (Ep., et al.). Red- 
breasted Nuthatches were scarce in the lowlands dur- 
ing the spring in contrast with their good flight last 
year. The Brown Thrasher, present in the San Diego 
area (Balboa Park) was still present on May 3 (AM). 
Six Sage Thrashers were present along southwest 
shoreline of Buena Vista Lake, March 25 (EMcM) 
but they were absent from their usual wintering 
grounds at Lake Mathews. 

T hrushes.—Robins continued to make ornithological 
news by their conspicuous absence as winter visitants 
to the lowlands. However, they were more widely 
reported as nesting in foothill areas and in many parts 
of Los Angeles. No Varied Thrushes were reported. 
Most Hermit Thrushes had departed for the mountains 
and the northern part of the state by the end of April 
and a single Veery was found in the UCLA Botanical 
Gardens, May 1 (H. B. Chaney). Mountain Blue- 
birds were virtually absent from interior valleys and 
lowland areas throughout the late winter and spring. 

Starlings, Waxwings, Vireos—More and more Star- 
lings continue to be found summering and nesting in 
the southern part of the state, whereas formerly they 
were considered merely winter visitants. Five were 
in Lone Pine, March 26 (Ep., REB); a single bird 
was at Ramer Lake, April 25 (JHC); 8 pairs were 
reported as nesting in Laguna Canyon during April; 
1 in Culver City, April 29 (Ep.); 1 at Santee, May 1 
(JEC); 3 at Santee (possibly nesting), May 8 


(JEC) ; 2 nests with young were found in the Santa 
Ynez Valley, Santa Barbara County, May 13 (Waldo 
G. Abbott) while 100-++ were found near Santa Maria 
March 16 (fide WGA); one bird was at Lebec, 5 
more at Greenfield, Kern County, May 23 (Ep.); and 
more than 20 were seen in the Imperial Valley, June 
6 (Ep., REB). Cedar Waxwings, although experienc. 
ing a poor flight this winter, remained in the Region 
in flocks numbering 25-50 until the third week jn 
May. Phainopeplas were reported as very numerous jn 
foothill areas away from the deserts, and were very 
common in the interior valleys. Gray Vireos were stil] 
to be seen in the vicinity of Phelan during the late 
spring. 

Warblers—The warbler migration was fairly good 
but somewhat early. Northern Waterthrushes were 
found at two localities: one bird was at Thousand 
Palms Oasis on April 24 (Russell and Marion Wilson, 
et al.) and again on April 27 (JHC); another was 
at the UCLA Botanical Gardens, June 4 (HBC). More 
Am. Redstarts than usual were seen. A male was in 
Loma Linda, April 20 (MJW); a female was at 
Thousand Palms Oasis, May 23 (MJW); another 
was in Presidio Park, San Diego during the first week 
in May (Carl Trowbridge, fide AM); one was in 
Santa Monica, May 29 (BK, Jr.); and another was in 
Manhattan Beach, May 30-31 (Donald and Caroline 
Adams). A single Painted Redstart was at Cotton- 
wood Springs, May 1 (fide Ethel West). 

Blackbirds and Orioles ——Yellow-headed Blackbirds 
were very numerous in the Imperial Valley and more 
than 600 Tricolored Blackbirds were at Buena Vista 
Lake, April 12. Hooded and Bullock's Orioles arrived 
about 10 days early in considerable numbers. A single 
male Scott’s Oriole was found in Japutul Valley, in 
the foothills west of the mountains, singing from the 
top of a live oak, May 8 (JEC). 

Tanagers, Finches, Sparrows.—Western Tanagers 
arrived in small numbers very early in April and their 
flight continued to gain momentum until the first week 
in May when flocks of hundreds were seen near 
Corona until the middle of the month. Elsewhere in 
the Region the migration of Western Tanagers was 
reported as very heavy during the last week in April 
and the first week of May. Lawrence's Goldfinches 
were erratic in dispersal, being generally scarce in the 
lowlands and fairly common in some high chaparral 
and pine forest areas. Blue Grosbeaks arrived some- 
what early and a single Grasshopper Sparrow was in 
Morongo Valley, April 25 (MJW). Most of the win- 
tering White-crowned Sparrows had departed by the 
second week in April and small numbers of Golden- 
crowned Sparrows were seen as late as May 5. The 
single White-throated Sparrow, which had been com- 
ing to a feeder in Azusa since Dec. 8, left on April 
18 (Jere B. Stair) —ARNOLD SMALL, 3028 Cavendish 
Drive, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
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CONSERVATION AWARDS 


Instituted in 1953, the American Motors Conservation Awards Program annually honors 20 
conservationists for their efforts in this important work. Ten awards, each consisting of $500 and 
a bronze plaque, go to professional conservationists employed by non-profit organizations, and 10 
awards of bronze plaques go to non-professional conservationists. 


George Romney, president of American Motors, explained that the professional conservation- 
ists receive a cash award along with the plaque because of the relatively low pay received by 
most workers in this field. Many of them, he said, have turned down better paying jobs in pri- 
vate industry because of their dedication to conservation. 


We hope this program, in addition to honoring those dedicated to this work, will help people 
understand that all phases of conservation work are completely interrelated; that we cannot have 
good hunting or good fishing, for example, unless we also have good forestry management and 
good soil management practices,” Romney said. 


In general, an effort is made to select nominees whose work is not ordinarily given public 
recognition, but who typify the best traditions of those who work in the front lines of the con- 
servation movement—whether in the field, the office, or the laboratory. 


Nominations for awards should be submitted by October 15 and winners will be announced 
about November 15. 


Nominations should be made by letter to Ed Zern, director of American Motors Conservation 
Awards Program, 595 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. A committee of distinguished con- 
servationists and outdoors writers will assist in making final selections. 





Corrigenda—In the summary of highest counts of individuals for the 59th Christmas Bird Count, only four 
species were recorded for the first time, not six as stated nor seven as appeared in bold-face type in the 
summary. Those four species which are first, and should remain in bold face type, are the Xantus’ Murrelet, 
Calliope Hummingbird, Skylark, and Black-eared Bushtit. The Mountain Quail, Rock Sandpiper, and 
Gray Jay are not firsts, and should be in normal type, not bold-face. However, the number of Rock Sand- 
pipers (35) and Gray Jays (26) should remain in bold-face, as they are all-time high counts of individuals 
for these species. The two Mountain Quail are not high, and should be normal type. This brings the total of 
species recorded in numbers equaling or exceeding the previous high counts for those species to 104, not 105 
as stated. 


The Bean Goose reported at Remington Farms neat Chestertown, Md. (AFN 13 (3): 281) has been found 
to be a released bird and should be deleted. Delete reference to Am. Golden Plover at Wilmington, N. C. 
on Jan. 1 and 2 (AFN 13 (3): 284). Change the number 336 to 253 (AFN 13 (3): 271). 





TARGET DATE FOR HAWK FLIGHTS 


Northern United States and Canada: September 12-13; 19-20 
Southern United States: September 19-20; 26-27 


Recording forms may be obtained from: 
Chandler S. Robbins, Patuxent Research Refuge, Laurel, Maryland 





BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS 


Send your Census, together with accompanying map directly to: 
Gorman M. Bond, U. S. National Museum, Washington 25, D. C. 
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